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HAD accepted the invitation of 
the Countess B—sky to spend the 
summer on her estate in the Gov- 
ernment of Poltava, and had writ- 








ten to announce my arrival for May 
10th. Not for anything would I 
have missed this beautiful month 
in the Ukraine (Little Russia ) 
where the flowers are then in full bloom and the 
nightingales have not yet closed the season. | 
had made up my mind to do without sleep for 
the next weeks, in order to listen to the seven 
tunes the southern nightingale is reported to 






sing. But what had tempted me most to accept 
the invitation of the countess was the rumor 
that Mr. Makowsky, our famous painter, and 
his beautiful wife were to spend the summer 
in Ivanofka, and I felt sure Mr. Figner and 
Medea Mey, the tenor and prima donna of our 
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Italian pera, would sooner or later 





I | written to the countess two 


weeks in advance, mentioning that | 
shor travel alone, as | had given my 
maid a vacation. On May 7th, upon 
ente r the waiting-room of the rail- 
Way station, a gentleman in the uni- 
form of a colonel of the gendarmes 
stepped up to me, made his military 
salute, and asked whether | was Ma- 
dame Friedland. Although I never 
interfere with polities il my country, 
“the time not being worth the can- 
‘dle,’ 1 felt myself turning pale at 


such extraordinary proceedings. 
Yes, sir. What is it you desire ?”’ 
‘T have received orders to see that 


you vel comfortably to the south. 
The Countess B—sky,’’ he added, smil- 
ing, ‘Sis an old friend of mine, and thought 
it might suit you to have some one at your 
disposal, in case of emergencies, One of my 


gendarmes shall accompany you to the end of 
your journey, and he is entirely to be relied 
upon,’’ 

Jeing used to travel alone, and proud of my 
independence, which is looked upon very unfay- 
orably by my untrywomen, [ protested en- 
ergetically, but the amiable colonel, insisting 
“mildly but fir 

At the statio 


minutes—a you 


* had his way. 

hat is, every thirty to forty 
idier of the gendarmes made 
his appearane my coupé and asked for 
orders. I had to change trains twice, and then 
my military escort proved of great value, carrying 
mv bags, gettiy i comfortable seat and pro- 
viding me with papers. When at the end of my 


journey I than] im and tried to put a three- 
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124 LIFE 
rouble bill into his hand, he stoutly refused, say- 
ing, in our melodious language, so well spoken 
by the common peoples ‘‘Soudarinja (madame), 
I dare not.”’ 

Tips are such a usual thing in Russia that | 
was surprised, but | suppose he obeyed orders and 
I know these are strict. 

[ had left St. Petersburg snugly wrapped in my 
furs, for which there had been the greatest neces- 
sity. What was my delight when on reaching 
Priva, the little station where the carriage of Count 
B—sky was to meet me, I saw perfect summer— 
green hills covered with flowers, the birds sing- 
ing in the trees and the sky of an Italian blue. 
An open carriage had been sent, and I was de- 
lighted, for this was my first trip to the south, 
and | If the 
scenery in Northern Russia is said to be monot- 

that 
— lakes, 


was longing to see the country. 


onous, we certainly must there is 
plenty of variety in the south rivers, 
hills, villages beautiful 
shady woods through which we drove made me 
regret the shortness of the road. I had tried to 


start a conversation with the coachman, but he 


agree 


everywhere, and the 


only knew Little Russian, a language with which 
we people of Great Russia are not acquainted. 
All I could that in the future | 
was not to be called ‘* Soudarinja,’’ but ‘ 


make out was 


Pana,”’ 
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and that we should soon reach our destination. 
And surely these towers and battlements glisten- 
ing in the sun could only belong to Castle Ivan- 
ofka, and by the speed with which we 
turned into 


now 
avenue of linden, which 
seemed to have seen many centuries, | knew we 
had arrrived. 


a wide 


‘“Welcome, Sofja Lvovna; welcome to Ivan- 
ofka!’’ called out the pleasant voice of the 
countess, who had come out on the balcony to 
meet me, while two footmen had rushed out to 
help me and my parcels out of the carriage. 

After the usual inquiries about everybody, | 
was taken into a room which seemed to me an 
ocean of light. 

‘** We call it the ‘ Fonartehik’ ”’ 
plained the countess, 


(lantern ), ex- 
‘because it has so many 
and | hope you will not sleep any 
the worse for knowing that the Empress Kathe- 
rine II. has passed a night in this room and was 
the first to suggest its name.”’ 


windows ; 


Castle Ivanofka was built in the 16th century, 
but has since undergone many improvements. 
It is a huge stone building, in the Style of Rus- 
sian renaissance, and is separated from the two 
wings that have been added to it for the accom- 
modation of visitors by two long corridors, which 
serve as a playground to the children of the 
thirty-two servants employed in the house. 

The countess had sent me up a cup of tea and 
a French novel, as there was more than an hour 
before dinner. 

‘‘T make it a point to give my guests perfect 
liberty,’’ she said, ‘‘and as my health is any- 
thing but good, I request the same of them. I 
very rarely dine at the table, and if ever you de- 
sire to have a meal in your own room, you have 
but to give your orders to Maschenka’’ 
‘who will 


(Mary) 
upon you. You can speak 
French to her,’’ she added, remembering that [ 
did not know Little Russian ; 
it pretty well.”’ 


wait 
she understands 


As soon as my hostess had left me I began 
to look about in my room. It was very large, 
quite round, and had eleven windows looking 
out in the different directions of the garden. The 
bed was, contrary to the Russian custom, a four- 
post, surmounted by a baldachin of gold-colored 
brocade. The chairs, sofas and screens were of ma- 
hogany and covered with the same material. The 
flood of light that streamed in through the open 
windows made the room look like a mass of gold. 
Everything was old-fashioned, and the pictures 
on the walls, men and women of centuries far 
hack, had no reason to criticize the new styles. 


Looking out of the window, or rather a large 
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glass door, which opened on a balcony, | for the 
first time noticed that the house was built on a 
hill formed into an island by surrounding canals. 
Each window offered a different view, every one 
more beautiful than the other ; and [ was begin- 
ning to understand why ‘‘ The Lantern,’’ out of 
the hundred rooms which belong to the castle, 
had been chosen for her Imperial Majesty. I 
had been made to understand that to every vis- 
itor in I[vanofka this room was offered for twenty- 
four hours, to do honor, as I supposed, to the 
woman who had done so much for her country. 

A knock at the door interrupted my reflee 
tions, and two footmen brought in my trunk, 
followed by ‘‘Maschenka,’’ who, in the becom- 
ing costume of the Little Russian peasant-girl, 
and the typical face with the dark eyes and 
small features, looked to me a perfect picture. 

‘“How is it you know French so well?’ I 
asked, while she was unpacking my things. 

‘‘Ever since I was twelve I have waited on 
Madame Margot, the French governess who has 
brought up the count, and who has lived for 
thirty-five years in the castle, superintending the 
education of little Vera and Mischa. Now she is 
too old to teach, so there are two other goy- 
ernesses. ”’ 

‘‘Are there many visitors at the castle?’ I 
asked. 

‘About thirty with the Makowskys, who ar- 
rived a week ago, and who are a family of eight 
without Mr. Makowsky, who is still in Paris, but 
who is expected before lone.”’ 

I had hardly finished my toilet when I heard 
the dinner-bell, and, opening the door, I saw a 
young gentleman, or rather a boy of about six- 
teen, waiting for me. 

‘Permit me to introduce myself,’’ he said, 
with the allures of a grown-up man, kissing my 
hand. ‘‘I am Nickolas B—sky, the unworthy 
son and heir of this house, and I trust you will 
consider me your page now and hereafter. | 
hope you will like Castle Ivanofka, or rather Ho- 
tel Ivanofka, which is a better name for it, as 
people come and go, and hardly anybody besides 
my mother knows who they are or pays any at- 
tention to them. We rarely introduce people ; 
we think it a useless ceremony. If people feel 
drawn to one another, they become acquainted 
quickly enough in a country house.’’ 

We had passed more rooms and passages than 
I can remember, and were approaching the din- 
ing-room. 

‘“My father has not returned from the fields, 
and my mother begs to be excused ; she will 
dine with Madame Makowsky, who has a ‘ mi- 
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graine’ and keeps her room; but you shall sit 


between my grandmother, who is at the head of 
the table, and Prince Puchkine, our neighbor, 
who, in the absence of Madame Makowsky, is at 
his best.”’ 

A large room with many people in it is not apt 
to frighten me, but I felt very strange when the 


young count ened the door and I looked into 
a room so utterly different from those I had ever 
seen before. I shoul have called it a picture- 
gallery but for the fact that it contains an im- 
mense table, about thirty people sitting at 
a great distar from each other in gloomy si- 
lence. The walls of this apartment were entirely 
covered with oil paintings of different sizes, and 
the sofas and iirs, highbacked and stiff, were 


placed in symmetrical positions along the walls. 





Before every window—and there were sixteen 
stood a large 

of Little Russ 
beautiful mosai 


irble statue representing a hero 
The floor was of marble in 


‘“My grandmother,’’ introduced my would-be 
id marched up to the end of 
the table, where sat a sweet old lady in a white 


page, when we 


lace cap and 
stepped out of 
the walls. 


ttens, looking as if she had just 
one of the frames that decorated 


“Very happy to meet you, Sofja Lyovna. I 


—_ 
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have heard of you before,”’ she said, in Russian, 
which I now heard for the first time since my 
arrival. I sat down. 

“Will you ring the bell, prince?” she con- 
tinued to my neighbor, Prince Puchkine, who had 
risen at my approach. He touched the electric- 
bell, and I nearly shrieked with surprise when 
the large folding doors north and south of the 
apartment suddenly opened, and in flew from 
each side six footmen in the picturesque na- 
tional costume of the Little Russians: wide, 
dark-blue trousers, tucked into the high plaited 
top-boots, a long dark-blue, tight-fitting coat, with 
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she had spoken before, ‘‘ let me introduce you to 
Sofja Lvovna, who has come to study our beau- 
tiful south.’ 

The young man bowed. The seven courses 
that were served during the hour, consisted of 
bouillon and little patés filled with rice, small 
fried fish (I was told afterward the servants en- 
joved the large ones), two national dishes, one of 
which was composed of hashed meat, mixed 
with raisins and rice, wrapped in a cabbage- 
leaf and fried, roast beef and potatoes, vegeta- 
bles of all kinds, eréme au chocolat and desert. 

During the meal I had looked round, but it 
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brass buttons, coming down in wide folds from 
the waist, round which a broad, red sash was 
tied. Each one carried a dish which he served 
round, beginning from each end of the table.e 
‘If you have never been in the Ukraine be- 
fore,’ said the old countess, turning to me as if 
she had interpreted my thoughts, ‘‘ you will see 
things that you have not been used to, but I 
hope you will enjoy the climate and the scenery. 
My son has lately made improvements, which 
may please even a little lady who has been 
almost everywhere,’’ she quietly added, smiling. 
‘* Prince,’’ she continued. in French, with a 
look that seemed to apologize for the Russian 


seemed that evervone was determined not to 
look at me, and I was beginning to wonder 
whether this solemnity was kept up in my 
honor, or was the order of the day, when I heard 
a little voice saying, at the other end of the 
table : ‘‘T hope she has brought a white dress ; 
everybody must wear white on my name-day, 
for it brings ill-luck to wear anything but white 
on féte days.” 

‘* Drink your kvass ’’ ( Russian national drink), 
** Mischa, and don’t make remarks at the table ; 
you are here to eat and not to talk.’’ These 
words, said in English by Mischa’s governess, 
seemed te confirm my fears. 
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‘*Mon Prince,’’ I said, ‘‘ will you inform me 
who are these ladies and gentlemen with whom 
I have had the pleasure of dining ?”’ 

The prin e looked amused. He, too, seemed 
to have guessed my thoughts. 

‘Lam sorry that our charming hostess and 
Madame Makowsky are not here to make you 
feel more at home; but it is astonishing how 
quickly one gets used to Ivanofka.”’ 

Here the old lady, who several times had 
looked at me, pleased that I was entertained, 
rose, and all followed her example. 

‘Now for a rush,”’ she said, as everybody 
came up to thank her for the dinner. It was 
hard work indeed to be kissed by dozens and 
shaken hands with by the rest; but it is a cus- 
tom with us Russians all over the country to 
thank the hostess and host for the meal one has 
enjoved—or otherwise. 

While I was trving to find out who was who, 
I saw a middle-aged gentleman, dressed in shab- 
by black clothes, with a smoking-cap on his 
head, going up to the ‘‘ babouschka’’ (the 
grandmother), taking her hand, kissing first the 
palm of it. then the back, then again the palm. 

‘Who is he?’ I asked Nickolas B—sky, who 
had joined me like a true page as soon as he had 
a chance 


‘‘He is the ‘djadenka’”’ (the little uncle) 
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‘the crank is necessary to complete a re- 


spectable household.”’ 

‘““What does he do?’ 

‘* He paints all the tramps he gets hold of ; he 
gathers dry branches in the woods, which he will 


keep for heating his rooms, as he means to stay 
here in the winter. He speaks nothing but Lit- 
ing a great patriot, and will only 

. look when he sees you in our 


tle Russian, | 
favor vou witl 
national costume. 

‘“*H’m!’’ [T said. ‘‘ Introduce me to that stout 
lady whom he is addressing.”’ 

‘That is my aunt.”’ 

** Madame la Générale!’ he called out in a 
loud voice, which made that lady turn and come 
up to me, 

‘*Glad to see you, ma chére ; hope you had a 
pleasant journey,’’ she says in a,man’s voice and 
i military manner, but with a kind smile. Nick- 
las informs me in a whisper that it was she who 

husband’s regiment. 


commanded her 
Meanwhil 


the rest have disappeared, and I 
am invited to t 


ke a cup of coffee on the balcony, 
where we find the countess presiding at the 
table, while Madame Makowsky is reclining on 
a lounge, supported by pillows. So this is the 
most beautiful woman in St. Petersburg—the 
ideal beauty her husband, whose model she 
has been for almost all his pictures. 

I had been told that Grand Duke Alexis had 
offered her a box of candy with these words : 
‘*Madame, in opening that box you will see the 
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loveliest face in the city.’’ The box contained a 
mirror. 

‘Lovely’ is perhaps the best term for that 
face, for there is nothing grand, nothing classical 
in the features. ‘‘A baby face,’’ I thought, as 
[ looked into the large, round, lustrous eyes, with 
their constantly changing color—eves that a Ger- 
man poet might have called ‘‘ Maerchenaugen.”’ 
A nose that in any other face might have been 
deemed too short ; a low forehead, and a lovely, 
half-open mouth, disclosing white, even teeth. 

Those who have seen Mr. Makowsky’s picture, 
“The Last Moments of Ivan the Terrible,’’ have 
found in the young Czarina a perfect likeness to 
the painter’s wife. 

‘T have just had a letter from him,’’ she an- 
swered to a remark I made about her husband’s 
latest picture, which I admired greatly. 

‘*He is working at the ‘ Bride’s Attire,’ and 
complains that models are getting rare, even in 
Paris. He hopes, however, to find one 
for his ‘ Bride’ here in the Ukraine.”’ 

‘* You see,’’ she added, laughing, ‘‘ the 
public has grown tired of his late models, 
who were near at hand, and 
he now meets with diffi- 
culties.’ 

“Tf you admire Con- 
stantin Egorovitz as a 
painter,’’ said the countess, 
passing me a ¢up of coffee, 
‘‘you will soon have oc-  } 
casion to become enamored 
of his beautiful voice, and 
I look forward with delight to the 
time when Medea Mey and Figner 
will be here. Let me tell you, Sofja Lvovna, 
that the Makowskys both are vocal art- 
ists, and I hope we shall all enjoy the concerts 
we have in store. Prince Puchkine rivals the 
great masters on the violin.”’ 

‘* And is only surpassed by the countess, who 
is a worthy pupil of Franz Liszt,’’ interrupts the 
young prince, laughing. 

‘“‘T have traveled a great deal in foreign coun- 
tries,’ I remarked, ‘‘ but I have nowhere met a 
people who have so many natural gifts as the 
Russians. I think if the government were to 
levy a tax on every good musician in St. Peters- 
burg or Moscow there would not be a house in 
those cities excluded from it.”’ 

“And as to painting,’’ added the countess, ‘‘ I 
really believe we have but to put a piece of char- 
coal into the hand of any of our little peasants 
here, and we should see wonders. But what is 
the use of encouraging our people, as in so do- 
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ing we but sow discontent? You have perhaps 
noticed a very plain-looking young man at the 
dinner-table’ 

my husband fou 
ona fence. He immediately took him to Kieff, 
put him unde 
years’ study 


ndeed Thad. ‘‘Some years ago 


d him one day drawing faces 


professor, and now, after three 
boy is laboring under the delu- 
astonish the world by his 
genius if he only had the opportunities of the 
rich. How fortunate it is that our common 
people, at the slightest approach to civilization, 
ndeneies to nihilism !”’ 
talking it had grown dark and 
lamps had been lighted indoors. 
take a ride in the park directly 
sut I thought you might feel too 
long journey,’ said the countess, 


sion that li 


show marked 
While we 
chilly, and thi 
**We usua 
after dinner, 
tired after vo 
leaning on my arm as we entered the 


drawing- 
i room. 

‘*Not too 
tired, I hope, 
for the night- 
ingales, and 








the moon and 
the stars,”’ 
called out 
Nickolas, 
who had over- 
heard his 
mother, 
‘and I here- 
with offer to 
introduce 
vou to all the 
charms of a 
southert ight, frogs included.’’ 

Prince Puchkine protested. ‘‘ Let me be 
’ he pleaded, ** as Nickolas may 


\STLE IVANOFKA. 


of the expedit ol 
h for you in the way of informa- 
isually crowds upon people who 


prove too mu 
tion, which | 
are newly arrived.” 

‘Under these circumstances I shall leave you 
to the tender ercies of the prince and be your 


suide through the castle to-morrow morning.”’ 
And Nickolas disappeared as suddenly as he ap- 
peared. 

The prince brought my wrap, and we de- 
scended the wide, marble staircase, elaborately 


decorated with palm-trees and ferns, and entered 
the garden. 

‘‘How different this is from our northern 
country !’’ I said, looking up at the dark-blue 
sky, where a multitude of stars were sparkling 
brightly. 

‘“At this time of the year we have no dark 
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nights in St. Petersburg. After the sun has set 
it remains as light as before, and from the end of 
May until the 20th of June we see no stars.”’ 

‘‘ For my part, I prefer the longer evenings,” 
replied the prince, ‘‘ for even here in the country 
social life only begins at ten o’clock.”’ 

‘‘How do you spend your evenings in Iva- 
nofka? As far as I have seen, the people here 
do not seem to be very sociably inclined,’’ | 
said, remembering how little attention had been 
shown to me. 

* Wait till you see them gather round the 
samovar (Russian tea-urn) for the last meal of 
the day, and you will change your opinion.”’ 

3ut I think IT hear the first sound of the night- 
ingale, and now we enter fairyland. I had not 
noticed before that the moon had risen and was 
now pouring her pale, silvery light over a scene 
that might well be called fairyland. 

‘* Prince, is this a dream?’ I said, breath- 
lessly, trying to realize where I was. ‘‘ Are these 
the hanging gardens of Semiramis? Is this the 
Trianon of Marie Antionette, or is it the Fata 
Morgena of Andersen’s fairy tale ?”’ 

‘A little of everything,”’ replied the prince, 
laughing at my enthusiasm ; ‘‘ lately made into 
this beautiful pavilion hy Count B—sky, who is 
exhausting his royal revenues in embellishing 
his country-seat. He made the designs for this 
place, superintended their execution himself, 
and now prides himself, perhaps justly, that 
there is no spot in Europe that surpasses this 
in beauty. Are you aware that we are now one 
hundred feet above the level of the lake before 
us ?”’ 

The land in this government is rather flat, but 
Count B—sky has improved nature by raising 
here and there artificial hills, and the crystal 
waters of this lake before us were once the favor- 
ite resort of frogs and toads. Century-old trees 
had to be cut down to open the view from these 
extended walks into the vast distance, and others 
had to be planted to please the artistic eve of 
the owner. The prince offered me a branch of 
honeysuckle that clustered around the marble 
pillars which supported the pavilion, and we de- 
scended the staircase. I noticed at once by the 
brightness of the moon that we were in another 
region. The lake was entirely hidden by the 
cedar groves that surrounded the little Eden in 
which I now found myself. 

Shall I ever forget the impressions of my first 
evening in the Ukraine? The beauty of the 
night, the glorious moon, the distant sound of 
the nightingales and the stillness in the air re- 
minded me of Count Alexis Tolstoi’s lovely 
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verses on a Little Russian night, in which he 
calls it ‘‘ the world in mystery clad,’’ and indeed 
so it seemed to me. 

And now the nightingales begin their wonder- 
ously sweet music—now farther, now nearer, 
softly and passionately. 

‘It is a duet,’? murmured the prince; ‘*‘ the 
nightingales never sing in a chorus, but listen to 
that tune! Adelina Patti tried to imitate it 
thirty vears ago, but had to give it up. Don’t 
you think the southern nightingales merit the 
reputation they have ?”’ 

‘* Let us return,’’ I said ; ‘‘ lam growing in- 
toxicated by the fragrance of the flowers and the 
beauty of the scene. To think that there are 
people who still imagine that Russia is a region 
of eternal ice and snow !’ 

‘* Tf vou are fond of sketching, I shall certainly 
advise you to begin with this fountain group 
which Count B—sky bought at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. As it is one of Autakolsky’s masterpieces, 
the count did not want to let it pass out of the 
country. The count is a man of talent himself, as 
no doubt you will find when you see the busts 
he has carved in marble. But he is an original 
—a type of the proprietor of olden times, for he 
cannot realize that serfdom is a thing of the past. 
Kind-hearted and generous by nature, he is at 
times harsh and even cruel to those who do not 
execute his orders promptly. The peasants who 
dote on the countess hate him, and he is often 
threatened by the revolver. He is one of those 
men of whom a foreigner would perhaps say, 
‘Scratch the Russian and you will find the Tar- 
tar.’ But here we are at the castle, and now for 
tea and society.”’ 

In passing through one of the halls we met the 
countess. 

‘Tam going to say good-night to my chil- 
dren. Will you come with me ?”’ 

I gladly assented, as I had barely caught a 
glimpse of them at dinner. 

‘*T have little time for my children during the 
day, but I never omit hearing their prayers at 
night,’’ the countess remarked, opening the door 
of a large, very simply furnished bedroom, where 
a girl of about ten years was being undressed by 
a maid, her governess assisting. 

‘‘T have brought you a visitor, Vera,’’ said 
her mother ; and, turning to the governess, she 
said, introducing her: ‘‘ This is the lady who is 
kind enough to take charge of my little treas- 
ures,”’ 

When Vera was ready she knelt down on a 
rug before the image, in front of which burned a 
little red lamp, and began her prayers, which 
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were exceedingly long, as she enumerated the On the ta vere different kinds of cake called 
many persons whom she particularly wanted to ‘‘ Peerogy,”’ ttage cheese, sandwiches, pre- 
recommend to heavenly care. When she had fin- serves, wine, ly, fruits, and a great quantity 
ished the Lord’s Prayer her mother kissed her and of other things 

made the sign of the cross three times over the lit- While we were still at the table I heard a sud- 
tle face, at the same time murmuring a blessing. den slamming of doors outside, accompanied by 
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In the dining-room—a smaller one this time— much scolding and expressions which were little 
we found about fifteen people seated round the in keeping with so refined a place as Castle Ivan- 
table, chatting and laughing. The housekeeper, ofka. The door opened, and a small, slightly 
or ‘‘dame de charge,’’ as she was called, was built man, i shooting costume, entered. 
pouring tea from a silver samoyar, the indispen- ‘That ras has again taken the plants out 
sable household article of a Russian family, of the conservatory !’’ he screamed at the top of 
whether the Czar’s or the peasant’s. his voice. 
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Nobody seemed to pay any, attention to the 
newcomer, who had not even removed his hat. 

‘* Never mind the plants, Nickolas ; come and 
meet Sofja Lvovna, who is dying to know the type 
of a Little Russian proprietor,’’ said the countess, 
laughing. 

Count B—sky bowed and kissed my hand with 
the grace of a finished cavalier ; but the next 
moment, remembering his grievances, he again 
shook his whip at the absent sinner, and once 
more indulged in a volley of oaths. We left him 
to his tea and temper, and went into the music- 
room. 

‘*T shall celebrate your arrival with the rhap- 
sody of my great master,’’ said the countess, sit- 
ting down to the piano. 

The room contained all manner of instruments, 
and was finished in ivory satin and rosewood, 
each chair having the bust of a composer carved 
in the back of it. On one of the stands was a 
large, beautiful bust of Liszt, a birthday present 
from that master to his pupil. 

When the countess had finished, a gentleman 
who I was told was the physician of the castle, 
sang a duet with Madame Makowsky, which was 
followed by a concert of Bach, which Prince 
Puchkine played on the violin. 

A footman entered and announced that every- 
thing was ready for cards. Feeling tired, I re- 
fused to take part in the play, which I knew 
would last till the small hours. 

‘Vint ’’ is the most popular game in Russia, 
and is certainly very fascinating. It is on the 
same principles as ‘‘ Whist,’’ but more compli- 
cated. Russians always play for money, but as 
the stakes—at least, in good society—are very 
low, it can hardly be called gambling. A good 
player is so interested in his game, which to a 
great extent depends on his partner, that he 
often forgets good breeding and manners. ‘ 

‘You play like a cobbler,’ I heard an old 
general—who_ usually was politeness itself—say- 
ing to his partner, who had made a mistake. 
‘“Vint was certainly not invented for such as 
you !”’ 

It was also very lively at the table where the 
count, ‘‘ Madame la Générale,’’ the French tutor 
of Nickolas, and an officer were playing, and I 
quite expected to see the whip come down on 
the luckless shoulders of the count’s partner. 

When I rose to retire to my room, Prince 
Puchkine lighted a candle for me, as a Russian 
country-house never boasts of gas or electricity. 

The next morning I awoke late, as I had spent 
part of the night in listening to the delicious 
notes of the nightingales. 
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My eves fell on Maschenka, who had softly 
entered, a bouquet of roses in her hand. 

‘‘ With the gardener’s compliment,’’ she said. 
‘*He hopes you will visit the conservatories as 
soon as your time will permit.”’ 

‘*T suppose you have a wealth of plants in 
Ivanofka ?”’ 

‘The conservatories are enlarged every year, 
nevertheless Mr. Schulz is obliged to throw away 
hundreds of beautiful orchids for want of room. 
We have eight gardeners, with Mr. Schulz at the 
head. He is a learned gentleman from Berlin, 
and says that the park and conservatories of 
Ivanofka may be counted as the finest in the 
world. Would you like to take your breakfast 
here, or do you wish to go to the dining-room, 
where it is served between eight and eleven? 
The countess and her. lady visitors never leave 
their own apartments before lunch—that is, at 
half-past twelve—but the children and their gov- 
ernesses and some of the gentlemen go to the 
dining-room.”’ 

I decided to do the same, as I was anxious to 
extend my acquaintanceship with the people of 
the house who were not visible in the evening. 
Our Russian breakfast consists principally of coffee 
or tea, and bread and butter, and is altogether a 
simple affair. 

Maschenka had informed me that thirty cows 
were kept to supply the table with milk and 
cream. Great was my astonishment therefore 
to find both very poor, and the butter not even 
home-made, but sent from a neighboring farm. 
Marja Ivanovna, the housekeeper, who served 
the breakfast, informed me that the cows, for 
fear they would get into the park and damage 
the trees, were kept in the stables during the 
whole year, and consequently they did not give 
much milk, the best part of which was prob- 
ably enjoyed in the ‘‘Ludskeja’’ (servant's 
rooms. ) 

I had made the acquaintance of four govern- 
esses, natives of England, France and Germany, 
who surprised me by telling me the children had 
lessons even in summer. 

‘‘Mamma does not wish us to lose the habit 
of occupation,” said little Lilly Makowsky, ‘‘ and 
we study two hours a day.”’ 

‘* And how do you spend the rest ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Mostly in a remote part of the park, where 
we play at being Indians. We are just finishing 
our settlements, where we intend to live during 
the summer. We shall light our own fires and 
cook our own meals.”’ 


After I had promised to pay my respects to 
the Indian chief and his squaw some day and 
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to partake of an 
Indian meal with 
them, I left the 
dining-room in 
company with 
Nickolas, who had 
come, true to his 
promise, to take 
me over the castle. 

‘We shall be- 
gin with my fa- 
ther’s study, 
which is on the 
lower floor and 
contains many 
curiosities,’ said 
Nickolas. 

It was an enor- 
mous room, guard- 
ed by a huge 
brown bear, so 
natural in appear- 
ance that for a mo- 
ment I hesitated. 
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“That fellow 
was shot by my father three years ago, and 
was stuffed by one of our peasants, who never 
learned the trade, but who is able to do anything 
on earth.’’ 

I wondered why this room was called the study, 
as there were hardly any books visible. The walls 
were covered with ancient and modern war and 
hunting trophies, and the tables and glass cases 
that were scattered everywhere showed a display 
that would have done honor to a small-sized mu- 
seum. 

Nickolas then conducted me to one of his 
mother’s reception rooms. <A_ rather gloomy 
looking room, I thought, as almost every piece 
of furniture was hidden by a dark cover. 

‘‘This room,’’ said my guide, ‘‘ contains noth- 
ing but relics of antiquity and barbarism. My 
mother rarely uses it; it makes her sad to look 
at a work that has cost the evesight of hundreds 
of serf-women.”’ 

I had uncovered a large screen, and could not 
but help uttering a ery of surprise at the wonder- 
ful design embroidered in seed-pearls, so fine that 
the effect of the two swans swimming on a dark 
green pond was that of an exquisite painting. 
Every chair and sofa showed a different design, 
and when my own eyes soon began to feel sore 
with looking at the tiny pearls in which these 
masterpieces of human industry were wrought, | 
could well sympathize with the countess, and | 
was glad to leave the room. 


The rest of 
or less modern apartments, of which some were 
not used at 


the castle was composed of more 


The ballroom was immense, 


and contained more than a hundred little gilt 
chairs placed along the wall, on which were 
fastened numberless lustres between pictures of 
the modern schools of France and Russia. 


At a ball 


Figner, who, 


given in honor of Medea Mey and 
together with Mr. Makowsky ar- 
rived two weeks later, I could best admire the 
splendor of the ballroom. On that occasion it 
o, and the dark foliage of the 
palm, myrtle and orqnge-trees with which it was 


was lighted 


decorated formed a beautiful background to the 
light toilets of the ladies, and the bright uniforms 
of the military representatives of the neighboring 
garrison town, who had arrived in great numbers. 

My summer at Ivanofka was one of the gayest 
and most interesting I ever spent. 

The B—sky’s, wealthy and hospitable as they 
are, form the centre of a large neighborhood, and 
the numerous name-days or féte-days, offered 
opportunities of many a faney ball, gala dinner 
and picnic. 

The greatest charm of life in a Little Russian 
country-house lies in the unbounded freedom 
that is allowed its inhabitants, and the want of 
ceremony that prevails on all occasions. The 
lady of the house strives to make her guests com- 
fortable and happy, but she does so without any 
frantic effort on her part. 
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A VISIT TO THE 

By S. 
Ir was a beautiful September day ; the sun 
was gilding the world in gold; the ride that 
morning from Auburn to Syracuse in one of the 
palatial coaches of the New York Central Rail- 
road was a pleasant one, and seemed to give the 
keynote to the pleasures of the day’s ramble. A 
few minutes after arriving in the city, in com- 
pany with our photographer and friend, we 
started on a tour of the Syracuse Salt Works. 
We had planned our tramp and noted the places 
to visit and the objects to photograph, so as to 
make every moment count. 

Quite naturally the first object to claim our at- 
tention was the office of the New York State Salt 
Springs, where we found Mr. Brumelkamp, Super- 
intendent of the Salt Land Reservation, an affable 
gentleman, ready to impart any desired informa- 
tion. Here we learned something of the relation- 
ship between the reservation and the common- 
wealth of New York, which is not without inter- 
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SALT WORKS. * 


WILLIS. 


est. Since the year 1818 the State has owned, 
and by Constitutional provision has controlled, 
what is known as the Onondaga Salt Springs 
This is based on a treaty with the 
Onondaga Indians more than a century ago. 


Reservation. 


The State owns in fee simple about nine hun- 
dred acres of land in this ‘‘reservation,’’ esti- 
mated to be worth $100,000, These lands are 
occupied by two classes of salt manufacturers. 
The first and larger class is known as the ‘‘ solar 
who utilize the rays of the 
sun for the purpose of evaporating the salt water. 
By this method the purest salt is made. In this 
process of manufacturing salt there are twenty- 
six individuals and corporations engaged, who 
occupy about eight hundred acres of the reserva- 
tion. The larger part of these men hold the land 
under grants made by the commissioners of the 
Land Office pursuant to law. The second class is 
known as 


salt manufacturers,”’ 


‘* fine salt manufacturers,’’ who utilize 
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coal and kettles for — 
evaporating the 
brines. The fine-salt 
rights are held under 
five-year leases. Un- 
der the fostering care 
of the State the salt 
industry was created, 
and in time to come 
became a source of 
wealth not only to 
those engaged in its 
production, but hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
dollars have been 
poured into the State 
treasury in excess of 
all expenditures, so 
that New York State 
is debtor to the Onon- 
daga Salt Springs. This industry contributed 
largely to the success of the Erie Canal, and 
the flourishing city of Syracuse owes its wealth 
and prosperity to its influence. 

The industries of the salt lands are divided 
into four centres of operation, known as the Svra- 
cuse, the Salina, the Liverpool and the Geddes 
Districts. And as the Syracuse District is the 
largest and most representative in the manner of 
operation, we will confine ourselves to a few 
words about our visit to it. 

The taste of salt in the conversations at the 
office increased our thirst, which nothing but the 
knowledge of further investigation could slake. 

Leaving the superintendent’s office we were 
soon inspecting the first object of interest on the 
salt- fields—the pump-house—which is a large 
stone structure, built into the side of a precipi- 
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LOADING SALT INTO NAL BOATS, 


tous bluff, a sl 


whose waters 


distance from the Erie Canal, 
turned by the great over-shot 
water-wheels operate the ponderous pumps 
which force the brine up into the water-tower 
for distribution over the salt-fields. In this 
stone house there are two large pumps, each 
of which is geared to a tremendous water-wheel, 


a section of which our photographer shows in 


the interior view of the pump-house. They 
are large enough, apparently, to throw a_bar- 
rel of brine up into the receiver at a_ single 
stroke. Following the ‘‘ salt log,’’ or salt main, 


through which the brine is forced to the tower, 


we ascended steps on the outside of the re- 
ceiver te the door opening on the second floor, 
thence up an interior winding stairway to the 
dizzy heights at the top. Here, just under the 
roof, was a larg receiving vat, into which the 
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SALT CRYSTALS, ENLARGED ABOUT ONE-THIRD, 


brine was plunging at a rapid rate from the 
powerful pumps in the stone house below. 
the the vat, 
girders and stairs, all down through the tower, 
saline stalactites hang in the 
reflecting the 


f rms. 


From 
corners and edges of cross-beams, 
greatest profusion, 


sunlight in a hundred beautiful 
The window near the top of the receiver 
of the salt-fields, 
distributed the 


lead On 


extensive view 
which the 


tower by means of salt logs or 


commands an 


over brine is from 


pipes. 


VIEW FROM RECEIVER AND DISTRIBL 
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ITOR, 


SALT WORKS. 

the reservation there are iniles of pipe line and 
many storage which been con- 
structed at a cost of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 


reservoirs, have 


The pipe line, as shown in our illustration, 
which was photographed from a window in the 
receiving and distributing tower, conducts the 
brine to the fields seen in the distance to the right 
near the lake side. Some of these pipes are made 
of iron; but many are made of logs through 
which holes, three or four inches in diameter 
bored from end to end, and are joined together 
by enlarging the hole in the end of one log and 
fitting the sharpened end of the next one into it. 
Thus miles of ‘‘ salt logs’’ are and 
the wonder is that they last But the 
preservative quality of saline matter is as effect- 
ive on the fibre of wood as on the tissues of beef. 


, are 


constructed ; 


so long. 


Many of these salt logs have dropped their sap, 
leaving only the tougher heart 
by the brine 


which 
constantly flowing 


timbers, 
are kept intact 
through them. 
the distributing 
the salt fields, 
where many 


From 
through 
extent, 


ranibled 


acres 


tower we 


hundreds of in 


interesting objects 
In the of 
salt yards you What first claimed 
attention—the salt vats. These are frame 
structures, built on posts of convenient height, 


met 
our 


the 
our 


inquisitive gaze. general view 


solar see 


about twenty feet square, and are surmounted by 


movable roofs which rolled back 
at will. Such vats cost 


15,000 of them on the 


and forth 
$50 each, 
re ‘servation, 


are 
over the vats 


and there are 
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which, therefore, cost 
the State $2,250,000. 
These are, however, 
the most expensive 
part of the salt-produc- 
ing plant. The level 
of each division of vats 
is so graded that the 
brine can be let from 
one tier to another by 
gravitation, which is 
always done in order 
to save labor and grade 
the quality of the salt. 
Those receptacles 
which hold the brine 
during the first stages 
of evaporation are call- 
ed ‘‘ pickling - vats,”’ 
and when the liquid 
reaches so many solo- 
meter degrees of 
strength it is  trans- 
ferred to the next 
neighbor. vats, where the 
evaporation is completed 
and the salt crystals are 

gathered up. In solar evapora- 

tion, where heat is applied only 

to the surface of the brine, the salt crystals 
invariably form on the surface. These first 
appear as little patches of film or scum gath- 
ering on the surface of the brine ; and each tiny 
crystal continues to grow in rapidity accord- 
ing to the strength of the sun’s rays until its 
weight becomes too great for the mother brine 
to keep it any longer on the surface, when it 
sinks to join its predecessors at the bottom of the 
vat. This process continues until the salt sedi- 
ment is sufficient in quantity to justify harvest- 
ing. It is surely a beautiful sight to look upon 
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GATHERING SOLAR SALT, 


broad acres of salt vats when the golden rays of 
the sun are beaming down upon the silvery 
brine, at the bottom of which lie such a wealth 
of salt crystals, sparkling and glittering as white 
as snow. Though our picture of the salt yards 
is possessed of exceedingly rare qualities as a 
photograph, it is, nevertheless, inadequate to ex- 
press the transcendent beauties of the scene. 

As we lingered on the fields, wishing that we 
might see the harvesters at work, we were 
not disappointed, for, passing through 
one of the streets, we suddenly came 
upon a company of men gathering the 
salt. This they did by means of a large 
scraper, to which a pair of handles are 
attached, and by which one man man- 
aged the simple device, walking behind 
through the salt and brine. It is drawn 
by a horse geared to the scraper with a 
long chain, which works around a pulley 
ona movable, self-adjusting clamp, which 
fastens itself on to the beam in front of 
the vat. Thus the scoop is open back 
and forth through the vat until the crys- 
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THE SOLAR SALT YARDS, 


tallized salt lies in great heaps in the front side of 
the vats, as shown in our illustration. Then the 
men come through with their hand-scoops and 
fill the tubs, through whose perforated bottom 
the brine drains out and leaves the salt to dry. 
When it is well dried out the salt-carts are 
driven down the streets, the salt is emptied into 
the carts and drawn to the mills, to be ground 
and graded for the market. \ 

Leaving the fields, we next visited a large 
group of salt-wells, near the Onondaga Lake, as is 
shown by our photographer. On the reservation 
there are fifty of these wells, ranging from 610 
to 2,554 feet in depth. They are artificially 
sunken, into which pipes are fitted and pumps 
attached. Over each a nouse is built to protect 
the pumping machinery, which is operated by 
an engine, whose power is transferred to each of 
the several small pump-houses of the group by 








means of a large cable belt. Professor F. E. 
Englehardt, Ph. D., chemist for the State on the 
salt lands, whose laboratory we visited, says : 
‘‘The brines as they are obtained from salt 
springs, or artificial wells, contain beside the 
salt, the chloride of sodium, salts of sulphuric 
acid, as, sulphate of lime or gypsium, sulphate 
of magnesia and sulphate of soda. Sometimes 
all three of these are present in very small 
quantities. Sulphate of lime is usually found 
in good brines, and iron is often present in 
slight traces, usually, however, as a carbonate, 
kept in solution by carbonic acid gas. For the 
removal of this gas and the precipitation of the 
traces of iron (which would otherwise give a yel- 
low color to the salt) quick-lime is used in set- 
ting the brines.”’ 

Reports are given of salt water having been 
continuously utilized at Syracuse for more than 
a hundred years, producing from 25,474 to 
9,053,874 bushels of salt per year. The source 
of this unfailing salt water supply has long been 
a subject of profound study for geologists, some 
of whom have maintained that roek salt was 
somewhere hidden away under the hills sur- 
rounding the Onondaga Valley. That this theory 
was correct has now been demonstrated. Several 
years ago the ‘‘Solvay Process Company ’’ sunk 
a well in the town of Tully, some seventeen miles 
south of Syracuse, and at the depth of 1,212 feet 
tapped a salt vein forty-seven feet thick. Exper- 
iments have proven that a rock salt deposit forty- 
three feet thick underlies the southern part of 
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PUMP-HOUSE 


Onondaga County, which is separated from an- 
other layer fifty-four feet thick by twenty-five 
feet of shales. These inexhaustible beds of rock 
salt are the unfailing source of brine supply on 
the salt reservation. 

Professor Englehardt explained a plan by 
which an inexhaustible supply 
of brine can be obtained from 
the Tully rock salt deposit at 
a very small expense. The 
Tully lakes are situated 800 
feet above the salt reservation, 
and the wells tapping this salt 
deposit are 300 feet below these 
lakes, so that the water from 
these lakes may not only fur- 
nish the solvent of the rock 
salt, but also the power by 
which the saturated brine may 
be forced to the surface, from 
whence it will flow by gravity 
to Syracuse. This would do 
away with the daily expense 
of pumping the brine, and on 
the supposition that the four 
manufacturers of the reserva- 
tion could be supplied with 
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3,000,000 gallons of saturated brine for 300 
days in the year, and that every 25 gallons 
of saturated brine would yield one bushel of 
salt. It would give a total annual yield of 
36,000,000 bushels of salt, which would give in 
duties to the State about $360,000 per annum. 
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SUNSET. 


tact with the kettles. By means of the 
salt log lying above the furnace and be- 
tween the kettle, the brine is supplied 
at will. The salt made by this process is 
fine in proportion to the intensity of the 
heat used in the evaporation of the water. 
On either side of the furnace are long rows 
of salt bins, where the salt is stored away, 
and from which it is shipped to the market. 
After ‘‘ tipping ’’ the old Irishman who had 
piloted us through—which really we were 
about to forget to do—-we passed on to the 
mills and store-houses, as given by our artist. 

When the solar salt is carted in from the 
fields it is dumped into a receiver at the 
mill, from which a belt elevator carries it 
to the top-floor, whence it descends through 
the grainers and sieves, separating it into 
various grades according to the size of the 
salt crystals. Our illustration the 
bins and bags of salt just as we saw them, 
awaiting shipment to the merchant. When the 
tour was finished, although weary and worn 
with the tramp of the day, we could not re- 
frain from comparing the effect of new ideas con- 
cerning the making of Syracuse salt with the re- 
juvenating influence of Attic Salt on the ancient 
Grecian literature and life, and with the preserv- 
ative power of that divine Truth which the Great 
Teacher of Nazareth had in mind when He said 
to His disciples: ‘‘ Ye are the salt of the earth.”’ 


shows 
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pe This seems to be a rare opportunity for the 

; profitable investment of capital. 

. sut as we cared to investigate rather than in- 

x vest, we hastened on to visit the dairy salt 
blocks, where fine salt is made by the coal and 

4 kettle process. This we found to be a low, long 

aa and narrow building, through the whole length 

3 of which a great furnace is built, surmounted by 
two rows of large kettles. Great flues extend 
through the furnace, which bring the heat in con- 
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By T. 
f O rrRanquiz hour! Not silent as the midnight, 
. 


But fraught with soothing sounds that lull to rest! 
When God’s hand draws the afterglow’s rich curtain 
Athwart the west. 


The prattling brook, the hum of village gossip, 
“fh The tuneful vesper of the missel-thrush, 
The homing rook—all own the soft enchantment 
Of twilight hush. 
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The bare elm-tops stand quiet as the steeple, 
Their tender tracery clear against the blue ; 
The primrose on the greensward drinks serenely 

Deep draughts of dew. 


O quiet hour! O restful scene! O maiden 
In tranquil silence sitting by my side! 
No sweeter peace than this that calms my spirit 
At eventide ! 





















Hart, Pennsylvania! 


Noble and strong! 


To thee with loyal hearts 


We raise our song. 


Swelling to heaven aloud 


Our praises ring ; 
Hail, Pennsylvania! 
Of thee we sing. 
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Majesty as a crown 
Rests on thy brow ; 
Pride, Honor, Glory, Love 
Before thee bow. 
Ne’er can thy spirit die, 
Thy walls decay ; 
Hail, Pennsylvania ! 
For thee we pray. 


Tue arrival of Benjamin Franklin in Phila- commonwealth 


delphia that Sunday morning in October, 1723, the efforts of Franklin and other gentlemen of 


(av, 


was an event of great significance not only to the city, the Cl 


Franklin himself, but to Pennsylvania as well. established. Three 
The dirty, travel-worn youth began his career in 
Philadelphia under very unfavorable auspices, 


but he soon gained the confidence of the people, proposed to be 


and became a philosopher whom the whole world 


sought to honor. Of the many enduring monu- and the moder 


ments to his fame the principal one, no doubt, is 


the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Education 
commenced at an early 
date in Philadelphia. 
As early as 1683 Enoch 
Flower, from Wilt- 
shire, opened a school 
in which the three R’s 
were taught; but no 
attempt at secondary 
education was made 
until 1689, when a 
public school was es- 
tablished by the So- 
ciety of Friends. In 
1711 this school re- 
ceived a charter from 
William Penn, and it 
still exists as the Penn 
Charter School. 

It was not until 
1740, seventeen years 
after Franklin arrived 
in Philadelphia, that 
the first important 
epoch in the educa- 
tional history of our 
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Hail, Pennsylvania ! 














Guide of our youth ! 
Lead thou thy children on 
To light and Truth ; 
Thee, when death summons us, 
Others shall praise. 
Hail, Pennsylvania! 
Through endless days! 


Epcar M. Diniey, ’97. 


In that year, through 


rity School of Philadelphia was 
years later Franklin drew 
up an elaborate plan for an academy with ele- 
mentary schools attached. Among the subjects 
taught were history, politics, 
ancient customs and English, while Greek, Latin 
languages were to be elective. 
Franklin set forth his views as to the objects to 


be attained by such an 
institution as follows : 
(1) That youth may 
receive a good educa- 
tion at home and be 
under no necessity of 
going abroad for it; 
(2) that persons may 
be prepared for civil 
offices ; (5) that per- 
sons may be prepar- 
ed to teach country 
schools; and (4) that 
it would be an advan- 
tage to trade to have 
such a school in Phila- 
delphia. It was in- 
corporated in 1753, un- 
der the title of ‘‘ The 
Trustees of the Aca- 
demy and Charitable 
School of Philadel- 
phia,’’ and the pro- 
prietaries endowed it 
with money and lands 
amounting to £3,000. 
The Academy com- 
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prised three schools, the Latin, the English and 
the mathematical. Dr. William Smith became 
teacher of rhetoric and philosophy in 
1754, and he infused new life into the institu- 
tion, adding a fourth school, the philosophical. 

The Academy had now reached a collegiate 
grade, and Dr. Smith suggested to the Board of 
Trastees that the title of the corporation should 
be changed to that of ‘‘The Trustees of the Col- 
lege, Academy and Charitable School of Phila- 
delphia.’’ This was accomplished in 1755, and 
at the first commencement, held May 17th, 1757, 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on 


logic, 


seven young men, one of them being Francis 
Hopkinson, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, afterward Judge of the United States 
District Court, and the author of ‘‘ The Battle of 
Dr. Smith, the first provost of the 
College, was an able and learned man, but he 


the Kegs.’’ 


was suspected of being not very favorable to a 
separation from Great Britain. As a result, de- 
termined efforts were made to remove him from 
office. The old provincial charter was abrogated, 
and in 1779 a new charter was granted under the 
name of the University of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. At the same time Dr. John Ewing was 
chosen provost. 

The University was formed under the clause 
in the Constitution of 1776, which provided that 
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‘all useful learning shall be duly encouraged and 
promoted in one or more universities.’’ In order 
to right the wrong that had been committed in 
depriving the old corporation of its charter, it 
was reinstated in 1789. The city had now two 
rival institutions, and it was found that the cause 
of higher education would be promoted by unit- 
ing the college with the university, which was 
accomplished by an Act of the Assembly in 1791. 
A new corporation was now created, to be known 
as ‘The Trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ 

Although for a time the institution was known 
as the College of Philadelphia, it was soon altered 
to the University of Pennsylvania, being the first 
assumption of the title of university in America. 
The older colleges of America, such as Harvard, 
Yale, and William and Mary, were based on the 
conception of the college as it existed in the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, which are 
groups of colleges, associated in a university, 
each retaining independence in the holding of 
property and in the training of the yeuth, while 
the authorities of the university confer degrees 
and appoint professors. In the English univer- 
sities the colleges gradually absorbed the proper 


work of the university, and the university pro- 
fessorships were reduced to an empty name. The 
universities of Scotland, on the other hand, re- 
tained their original character as teaching bodies. 
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It was a Scotch professor, Sir William Hamilton, 
who called attention to the anomalous situation 
of the English universities, and secured a reform 
by which the work of the professors has been re- 
stored to some sort of credit, although the con- 
trol both of teaching and examinations is still in 
the hands of the tutors. 

While in colonial days the English college 
was the simple form by which higher educa- 
tion 
sylvania began its career with a 
foundation. This was largely due to the call 
of Dr. William Smith to the provostship. Dr. 
Smith native of Aberdeen, Scotland, 


was promoted, the University of Penn- 


more liberal 


was a 


and was graduated from the university there. 
He therefore brought the proper form of uni- 
versity training to Philadelphia. The curriculum 


English 
The 


physical sciences were given a prominent place 


broader than in the 
universities and their American copies. 


was made much 


beside philosophy, mathematics and languages. 
This beginning was not maintained in the his- 
tory of the University during the first quarter 
of the present century, for the medical depart- 
ment was fostered at the expense of the main 
faculty. The decay reached its lowest point 
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in 1829, wher 


sion. 


one freshman applied for admis- 


There are four groups of universities in the 
United State Those which are the out- 
growth of early colleges, as Harvard, Yale and 
Columbia ; (2) those which have been founded 


by the separate States ; (3) private foundations, 
hns Hopkins, and Leland Stan- 
North- 
Although the 


Pennsylvania, according to its 


as Cornell, 

ford; (4) e 
western, Chir 
University of 


siastical universities, as 
go and Sewanee. 
foundation, belongs to the seeaqnd class, it has 
not received unt 
a State 


Jenjamin Franklin 


rece ntly proper recognition as 
institution. The school organized by 
determined the colonial pol- 
icy in its dey | state—that of creating schools 
and dependit : private benevolence for their 
support. Tl 


tribution fro 


ersity received no great con- 
State until 1779, when a grant 
of escheated | S 
made, No otl 
until 1871, wl 
of $200,000 for t 


valued at $66,666.66, was 
rge appropriation was received 
Legislature granted the sum 
building of the university 
hospital. In 1895 another appropriation of 
$200,000 was received from the State for the pur- 
pose of improvil By 


g the college department. 
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this act the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania gave 
complete recognition to 
the University as a State 
institution, and at the 
same time widened its 
sphere of usefulness. 
The original college 
and academy occupied 
the building on Fourth 
Market 
and Arch Streets, erect- 


Street, between 


ed by Whitfield, and 
long known as the Old 
College. In 1802 the 


University purchased 
an edifice fronting on 
Ninth Street, between 
Market and Chestnut 
Streets, which had been erected by the State of 
Pennsylvania as a mansion for the President of 
the United States, but never used as such. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century broader 
ideas prevailed among our colleges, and profes- 
sional schools of law, medicine and theology 
were grafted on. The University of Pennsyl- 
the first to make this departure, 
founding in 1764 the first medical school, and 
in 1790 the first law school in America. 

In 1868 Provost Goodwin resigned and Dr. 
Charles J. Stille succeeded him. 


vania was 


The old régime 
of the University now came to an end and its 
larger career began. One of the most important 
movements of Dr. Stille’s administration was to 


secure a new site for the University in West Phila- 
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delphia. The city councils voted the transfer to 
the University of splendid tracts of ground in 
consideration of the establishment of fifty free 
beds in the hospital for the poor of Philadelphia, 
and of fifty prize scholarships in thé college, to 
be awarded to graduates of the public schools 
of Philadelphia. Subsequent accessions of ter- 
ritory from the city authorities have brought the 
domain of the University up to fifty-two acres in 
a compact body. 

Dr. William Pepper was elected provost in 
1881, and his administration was rendered mem- 
orable by the founding and equipment of four- 
teen new departments, and the erection of thir- 
teen new buildings. Charles C. Harrison suc- 
ceeded to the provostship in 1894, and under 
his vigorous administration the 
scepe of the University is still 
widening, and its facilities for 
work are being improved. Up 
to Dr. Stille’s time the Univer- 
sity partook more of the nature 


of a provincial college. The 
curriculum was revised and 


the elective system of studies 
introduced. The demand for 
a special kind of education 
has been promptly met by the 
University in the multiplica- 
tion of new courses of study, 
more than three hundred 
courses having been offered 
during the past year. These 
courses are arranged in elect- 
ive groups, and the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts is conferred 
on graduates who have taken 


~ 
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Latin and Greek during the freshman and sopho- 
more years. The new impulses of the century 
are shown in the fact that the degree of Bachelor 
of Science is granted in eight different depart- 
ments or schools. Courses are also offered in the 
Department of Philosophy, Department of Law, 
Department of Medicine, Auxiliary Department 
of Medicine, Wistar Institute of Anatomy, La- 
boratory of Hygiene, Department of Dentistry, 
Departme nt of Veterinary Medicine, Department 
of Music, Museum of Archeology and Pal:eontol- 
ogy and Department of Physical Education. 
These various departments at present constitute 
the University of Pennsylvania. 











Universities, from their very nature, cannot be 
self-supporting, for they are, after all, charities 
on a large scale. The history of the financial be- 
ginnings of all our older colleges is a history of 
penury, and they had to pass through a struggle 
for a permanent endowment. Even to this day 
President Eliot declares that Harvard is poor, 
and not, as she is usually considered, a rich col- 
lege. It is only within the past thirty years that 
donations to colleges have been numerous and 
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ALFRED STILLE, LL.D. 
EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, 
Dr. Stille became provost, the University had re- 
ceived but one donation, a gift of five thousand 


dollars from Elliot Cresson. The next important 
gift was that of John H. Towne, who endowed 


the Towne Scientific School. In 1881 Joseph 
Wharton, a citizen of Philadelphia, projected the 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy and 
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provided it with ample funds. Several of the 
most imposing buildings on the University 
grounds are the gifts of private individuals—for 
instance, the John Harrison Laboratory of Chem- 
istry, the Laboratory of Hygiene, the Pepper Lab- 
oratory of Clinical Medicine, Houston Hall and 
the Wistar Institute of Anatomy. During the 
past two years Provost Harrison has contributed 
five hundred thousand dollars, and he has made 
an appeal for an endowment fund of five mil- 
lion dollars. 

Universities, in all ages, have been organiza- 
tions in which students were taught the highest 
branches of knowledge, and where man’s inheri- 
tance from the past 
handed down to living generations. 


has been preserved and 
While in 
the United States an unfortunate confusion has 
resulted from the occasional adoption of the 
term university by an institution of a lower 
grade, the true functions of a university should 
be kept in view. Dr. D. C. 
these functions as follows : 

(1) Adherence to its original task of instruc- 
tion. F 

(2) To perpetuate all the best achievements of 
mankind in former ages. 


Gilman enumerates 


(3) To extend the borders of knowledge and 
to make investigations. 

(4) To form large collections of books, ete. 

(5) To discover and encourage unusual talent 
by recognizing the rare abilities which appear 
alike among the rich and poor. 
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(6) To uphold the highest standards of pro- 
fessional learning in law, medicine, education, 
ete 


The University of Pennsylvania has shown 


great activity along these various lines, providing 
for the work of instruction a faculty of 273 pro- 


fessors, and drawing together a student body of 


2,800. From its very beginning the University 
has sought to extend the borders of knowledge. 
Franklin himself is a conspicuous example of 
Dr. Smith, the first pro- 
vost, was a vigorous writer, and made frequent 
literary contributions. David 
famous for his achievements in astronomy, and 
a new interest in this science has been revived 
at the University by the recent erection of the 
Flower Astronomical 
Dr. Jo- 
seph Leidy’s contribu- 
tions to biological sci- 


the scientific pioneer. 


Rittenhouse is 


Observatory. 


ence during a period 
of four years num- 
bered seventy, while 
in the Medical School 
the late Dr. D. Hayes 
Agnew rendered his 
name immortal by his 
achievements in sur- 

gery. In economics, 

Dr. Simon N. Patten 

is regarded as one of 

the few Americans who 

have made permanent 

contributions to that 

science, while Dr. J. 

B. McMaster, Professor 

of American History, , 

has invested this subject with a charming literary 
form and scientific accuracy in his ‘‘ History 
of the People of the United States.’’ In order 
to further promote the work of research and 
investigation, the University established, in 1884, 
the Department of Philosophy, at the same 
time offering courses leading to the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. This department is mod- 
eled after the philosophical faculty of the Ger- 
man universities. The growth of the department 
has been rapid. 

In 1884—’85 there was one matriculate ; dur- 
ing the past year the enrollment reached one 
Among the most im- 
portant contributions made to knowledge by the 


hundred and seventy-one. 


University in recent years are those of the De- 
partment of Archeology and Paleontology. The 
results of the excavations in Babylonia alone 
have carried back the history of the Babylonian 
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people 2,250 years further than it had yet been 
known. Ih nection with the Department of 
Archeology | Paleontology a free museum of 
art and sci has been projected, the whole 
scheme representing an outlay of about two 
million dollars 

By means of Provost Harrison’ s gift of $500,000, 
known as the George Leib Harrison Foundation 
for the Encouragement of Liberal Studies and the 
Advancement of Knowledge, the University now 
has excellent means of encouraging unusual tal- 
ent by recognizing the rare abilities which appear 
alike among the rich and poor. Upon this foun- 
dation have been established twenty-seven new 
scholarships and fellowships, of the aggregate 
value of $13,200 annually. The purpose of the 


HOUSTON HALI 


adoption of the mew system is to build up a 
group of cultured men residing among the stu- 
dents of the 1 A graduate of the Uni- 


versity may | a scholarship or fellowship for 


niversity. 
six years, wl . graduate of another institution 
who displays it ability may be retained in 
residence for 


years. 


The University has also 
recognized ct that woman should receive as 
broad and thorough an education as is possible 
by opening the Department of Philosophy to her 
sex, and als iking liberal provision for fellow- 
ships. 

Houston H ledicated January 2d, 1896, to 
the daily so fe of the students, was erected 
through th erosity of H. H. Houston as a 
memorial t Here the students 
common ground and pass their 


The 


home of a new organization, the 


is eldest son. 
may meet 
leisure hours i! 


Hall is the 


recreation and amusement. 
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Houston Club, to which any student is eligible. 
The new dormitories also make more liberal pro- 
visions for the home life of the students, and, 
when completed, will have a capacity for more 
than one thousand. The dormitories fill a long- 
felt want, and will infuse a new spirit into the 
university life of the student. Heretofore the 
home life of the average college has been absent, 
but the social instinct of the university men has 
found expression in various societies, such as the 
Philomathean Society, the Scientific Society, the 
Greek letter fraternities, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the orchestra, the banjo club, 
the glee club, the mask-and-wig club, and sev- 
eral others. 

During the past twenty years athletic associa- 
tions have sprung up in many American colleges, 
whose purpose is to cherish 
the love of the various sports. 
The University of Pennsyl- 
vania has given strong em- 
phasis to the importance of 
this movement by organizing 
the Department of Physical 
Education as an integral part 
of the University. Through 
the medium of a director the 
University carries into prac- 
tical operation the theory that, 
during the period of growth, 
the body requires equal train- 
ing with the mind. This is 
but another application of the 
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Prussian system of 
physical culture, which 
was first introduced 
into this country by 
Francis Lieber, in 
Tremont Gymnasium, 
Boston. Here Lieber 
taught scientifically 
Prussian gymnastics, 
and he was one of the 
first exponents in 
America of the phys- 
ical basis of education. 
The ultimate control 
of the athletic sports 
in the University is 
vested in a committee 
created by the Board 
of Trustees. The old 
athletic grounds have 
been given up as the 
site of the new dorm- 
itories, and a more 
extensive property has been granted, known 
as Franklin Field. While the University athletic 
sports have attained great prominence on ac- 
count of the victories of the football and base- 
ball teams, the completed plans for Franklin 
Field provide for a much wider scope of physical 
training. There is also a boathouse for the Uni- 
versity crews, situated on the Schuylkill River, 
above Fairmount Dam. With these excellent 
facilities the University may now hope to accom- 
plish, in the physical training of the students, 
those results which are considered so important 
in modern education. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall says: ‘‘ Universities have 
become the leading question of our age. Their 
patronage is the chief glory of the modern State, 
and their discoveries now kindle the brightest 
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lights on the Muses’ sacred hill.’’ 
in ‘‘ Hyperion,” 


Longfellow, 
says of a university: ‘‘ What 
a strange picture a university presents to the 
imagination! The lives their 
cloistered stillness ; literary men of retired hab- 
its, and professors who study sixteen hours a 
day, and never see the world but on a Sunday. 


of scholars in 


Nature has, no doubt, for some wise purpose, 
placed in their hearts this love of literary labor 
and seclusion. Otherwise, who would feed the 
undying lamp of thought? But for such men as 
these, a blast of wind through the chinks and 
crannies of this old world, or the flapping of a 
conqueror’s banner, would blow it out forever. 
The light of the soul is so easily extinguished. 
And whenever I reflect upon these things I be- 
come aware of the great importance, in a nation’s 
history, of the individual fame of scholars and 
literary men.”’ 
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Tue known and classified varieties of ants in 
Central their forms 
and habits so different and curious, and their in- 
stincts so remarkable, that it would be a hopeless 
task to attempt more than a mere outline of some 
of the more interesting characteristics of a few 
farnilies. 

This little articulate, which we often ruthlessly 
tread upon or brush aside with the foot, is pos- 
sessed of far more intelligence than most of the 
higher forms of creation. 
a study of its domestic life and general demeanor 
have been rewarded with almost startling evi- 
dences of intelligence, if not of reasoning fac- 
ulties. 


America are so numerous, 


Those who have made 


The ant is a social creature, living in large so- 
cieties, and generally laboring in common for the 
protection of her ‘‘ queen’’ and the multiplication 
of her species. To this end she carefully selects 
and arranges her household, appoints servants to 
preserve its tidiness, and soldiers to defend it, 
while laborers are sent away to bring back ma- 
terials for the nest and food for the long period 
of hibernation and incubution, when the invierno, 
or wet season, causes a cessation of activity. 
With the opening of the verano, or summer, they 
once more emerge into the bright sunshine, the 


fertile ‘‘queen’’ having blessed them, in the 


meantime, with a vast new army of workers. 
The laborers are all neuters, as, in the singular 
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Truly, old Pennsylvania has a nobler mission 
than the average sophomore is apt to think. If 
the monks of the Middle Ages, when books were 
few, copied upon parchment in their dingy cells 
the accumulated knowledge of the past and 
handed it down to us, the responsibility resting 
upon Pennsylvania and: every other university is 
much greater. These institutions are the guard- 
ians of the wisdor 


1 of the past, the nurseries of 
liberty, the pioneers of scientifie research, and to 
them has been assigned the charge of fixing the 
highest standards of professional life. 
writer has said 


A great 

There is a love of knowledge 
ce under all the variety of the- 
May the 


ever be able to 


and a true sciet 
ie. 4s 
ores, 


University of Pennsylvania 
make large contributions to this 


true science, and to shed forth from its lofty 
position the faithful beams of knowledge and 
truth 
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economy of nature, the male ants are drones, 
who, in due time, are subjected to a regular 
formal execution by their murderous spouses, 


with the exception of a few, who are left to propa- 
gate the species. This slaughter occurs after the 
younger generation are ready to garner the food 
for the next season, and what is often thought to 
be a battle betwe 
annual execut 
The ant has 
events, as det 
while the remer 


en different species is only the 
of these males. » 

the faculty of recollecting past 
mstrated by this extermination, 
brance of things which contrib- 
ute to her pleasure or threaten danger, are mani- 
fest in every actic 


n and gives proof of judgment. 
language, or some method of 


comparing sensations, 


They also have 
because they are often 
seen to leave 
rush back to tl 
all of which is 
all of these fa 
During an 
lies of Hond 


tended sojourt 


he ranks, singly or in pairs, and 
nest for some mysterious cause, 
manifest display of reason, and 
ties constitute intelligence. 
extended residence in the Repub- 
is and Salvador, and a less ex- 
Guatamala and Nicaragua, it 
was one of our favorite pastimes to observe the 
curious and interesting habits of these insects, 
which were present everywhere. 
The ant is supplied with comparatively strong 


mandibles and a sting, which are its weapons of 


aggression and defense. 


Her antenne, or feelers, 


protrude forward like horns, and are her organs 
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of touch, and some naturalists think they also 
administer to other senses, possibly that of hear- 
ing. Itis an articulate, with the abdomen devoid 
of limbs, which makes that part vulnerable in 
battle, although the end of the abdomen is sup- 
plied with a tiny sting, which does effective 
service. They are prolific breeders, and it is 
computed that each nest turns out not less than 
20,000 new ants each season. The queen ant of 
the African termites lays 80,000 eggs in twenty- 
four hours. With all the varied enemies which 
subsist upon them, and the manifold perils to 
which they are daily subjected, and where thou- 
sands are destroyed in various ways, nature 
seems to have taken a hand in making their 
progeny so great that no evil, however deci- 
mating, could annihilate the species, 

As to the prodigious procreation of ants and 
the myriad eggs found in a single nest, Pro- 
fessor J. G. Wood says: °° Were they all to live, 
or were even a moderate percentage to survive, 
the whole country would be eaten up by the 
wood-ant alone in a few years.”’ 

Among the interesting varieties of these myr- 
iad insects is the white ant or termite. Though 
not having all generic identities with the true ant, 
he has the same habits and characteristics. Like 
the white man among his fellows, the white ant 
assumes the lordship and aristocracy of crea- 
tion among the articulates. He appears to ob- 
serve a regular system of caste, having vassals 
to do work, sentinels and soldiers to guard his 
habitation, while something similar to courtiers 
are ever about the august presence of the queen. 
This mimic nobility are not courageous, or, 
rather, they may disdain street broils, as they 
hurry home and call out their soldiers to chas- 
tise any daring ant of another tribe that might 
assault them. We have often observed whole 
troops of these aristocratic noblemen scamper- 
ing home, with a few ants of a smaller species 
in hot pursuit. 

But the true and genuine masters of the ant 
kingdom of the tropics, and decidedly the most 
sagacious of all this vast family of insects, is the 
warrior ant ( formica sanguined ) who, like the 
lion among beasts, is the terror of the whole 
species. He is a red bodied fellow, of medium 
size, and is rarely seen except in great armies, 
marching in true military style. In these expe- 
ditions, whether foraging for supplies, invading 
the kingdom of others or going upon ordinary 
parade, the strictest discipline is enforced. Gen- 
erally the army moves in single file, but some- 
times in twos, and marching at the sides, at in- 
tervals, can be seen the officers—the captains— 


who will prod with their mandibles any laggard 
who is not keeping up the uniform pace. We 
have often seen two of these officers eject a pri- 
vate from the line, and, after administering a 
sound drubbing, send him to the rear to get in 
line again. Of the formica sanguinea, or red ant, 
Mr. F. Smith mentions no less than four species 
which are imprisoned and enslaved by them. They 
generally invade a nest and carry off the pup 
as spoils of war, which they carefully nurture 
until they assume a perfect form, when they are 
required to do the drudgery about the cells. 

When foraging they first clean out two roads 
within a half inch of each other, and one of these 
is taken by the line going to work, and the other 
for those returning with their burdens. When 
bent upon mischief, such as a premeditated in- 
vasion to capture slaves, their movements are re- 
doubled and they act in a more excited manner. 
This fact was clearly manifested to us one day in 
Salvador, when we observed an interminable line 
of these little creatures crossing our path, and 
marching up a small declivity into a neighbor- 
ing field. Their apparent unusual agitation led 
us to stop and investigate. Following the trail 
of the army for a short distance, we soon came 
upon the source of their commotion and a verit- 
able battle-ground, where another tribe of ants 
were defending their home and young against 
the invasion of these would-be slave drivers. 
The battle for the mastery was sanguinary in the 
extreme, as the two varieties would march for- 
ward, grapple each other, fall down, roll over, 
stinging and biting, until sometimes both the 
combatants would succumb with mortal wounds. 
Their places were instantly supplied by reserves, 
as recruits were constantly coming in, and would 
march forward to their doom with all the hero- 
ism imaginable. Thus the conflict continued for 
more than an hour, and the ground for several 
feet around became strewn with the dead bodies 
of these valiant combatants. As there seemed no 
immediate prospect of victory for either side, we 
left them to their carnage, well knowing that the 
superior prowess of the warrior ant would finally 
succeed and they would return home with their 
booty in numberless slaves. 

There is another tribe of small ants encoun- 
tered in Honduras, who move about in irregular 


companies on the hot plains of Comayagua, and 
other low districts. To shield himself from the 
intense heat of the sun he will bite off a sec- 
tion of a green leaf, and, holding one end in 
his mouth, allow the other part to fall back 
over his body, forming a perfect umbrella and 
shield against the rays. 
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The arch enemy of the ant in the tropics is stantly deposit a liquid, known as ‘honey 
a rather small, ungainly looking animal, called dew,’’ and for this the ants exhibit a great pre- 
the ant-bear, who has some strong identities dilection. Not content with taking this ‘‘ honey 
with the ant-eater of the East. This animal can dew,”’’ the ant anticipates the fall of the secretion 
destroy myriads of them in a day, picking up, and eagerly laps it up as it exudes from the in- 
with his peculiarly elongated tongue, an entire sect. In fact, they make much the same use of 
army as it marches past him. Some of the toads the aphides we do of cows, and even carry 
and lizards also subsist upon them. them off to tl nests and keep them for milk- 

A prolific source of nutriment to certain small ing. This fact has been indubitably established 
varieties of ant is furnished by the aphides, a by Professor Wood, the entomologist, and an 
species of tree-moth in the tropics. When these instance of it is given in the ‘‘ Letters of Rus- 
moths pass over the leaves of a tree, they con- ticus.”’ 


LOVE TOKENS 
By ISA J. POSTGATE 


“Take these to wear for me,” Deat rought a leaf of yew, 
Love’s phantom smiling said W ive’s fleet bloom was dead, 
To maid all fancy-free, “The give is true,”’ 
And offered roses red. In gent tones, he said. 


She took the glowing sign, “This f upon thy heart 

Nor recked the hidden thorn, W il its wound of pain, 
‘ill each treacherous spine Till w . grief or smart 

Her hands were pierced and torn. t ne’er shall ache again.” 


Yet on her heart she laid, t a thought of guile, 
Nathless, one blossom red ; ve’s is strong and deep: 
[ marked it droop and fade, So with a wistful smile 
Though with a heart’s blood fed. maiden feel asleep. 


THE GAME OF “ PELOTA.’ 


PeLora has its origin in the Basque provinces a game are f though sometimes twenty-five 
of Spain and France. It is extensively played or thirty only are played; and a board, in full 


on both sides of the Pyrenees, but to see it played view, keeps interested spectator well ac- 


to perfection one should visit the South Amer- quainted with the varying fortunes of either 
ican Republic of Uruguay and the River Plate, — side. 
for it is thither that most of the best profes- The four | rs, clothed in white trousers, 
sionals emigrate, finding there a fuller apprecia- red or blue jerseys, and basque caps, wear on 
tion of their talents and better pay. their feet, in place of our ténnis shoes, the 
Buenos Ayres contains at least four or five great alpargata—a nvas slipper soled with straw. 
courts in which the game can be played, and Upon their right hands is fixed the cesta, or 
some idea of the popularity of the entertainment chistera, wit! h they drive the ball. This 
may be gained from the fact that these courts are instrument can best be described as resembling 
capable of seating over a thousand spectators, those wickerwork grooves which are put over 
and on the day of any great match are crammed the wheels of veles to save a lady’s skirts 
to suffocation. The court itself it sixty yards from being 1 d. It is rather more than 
long by fifteen broad. It has one side-wall and a foot long, the hand fits into a kind of 
an end-wall at right angles to each other. Faec- glove at one tremity, being further bound 
ing these walls sit the spectators, tier upon tier; round the wrist with leathern thongs. With this 
and seated upon their chairs on the space be- they either strike or scoop the ball. As a matter 
tween the actual court and the front row are the of fact, the ball is caught, poised, and then driven 
umpires. The number of points, or tantos, in back; but the three separate actions only look 
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like one ; and the force with which the ball can 
be driven is infinitely greater than that which 
can be got out of a tennis-racket. There are 
plenty of players who, standing in the middle of 
the court, can volley or half-volley a ball against 
the end-wall with such strength as to send it out 
of the other end of the court altogether ; and it 
must be remembered that the court is sixty yards 
long. As in the game of tennis, a great deal de- 
pends on the service, and the man who is “‘in”’ 
has always a slight advantage ; but the rallies, 
when once fairly started, are interminable.» The 
agility, the extraordinary swiftness and subtlety 
with which a player will recover a difficult ball 
—especially in the back-handed strokes—and 
their marvelous judgment of distance are al- 
most inconceivable. Moreover the players’ pow- 
ers of endurance are taxed to the utmost by 
the enormous size of the court and the space 
they have sometimes to cover. These latter 
are generally known to the public by their 
nicknames-—‘‘ E] Manco,’’ the one-armed ; ‘‘ El 
Chiquito,’’ the little one, and many other soubri- 
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quets—and in the intervals of play are the sub- 
jects of much tender solicitude and encourage- 
ment. For the spectators are often wound up to 
such a pitch of enthusiasm by a long rally and a 
good stroke that at the end of the round they 
will shower pieces of money and even their hats 
and walking-sticks upon the player who has been 
fortunate enough to please them. 

Unfortunately the players do not always please 
them, and the cry of ‘‘ Lindo !’’—pretty stroke 
—is not the only one that resounds through the 
court. The betting is very heavy indeed, and 
there are always the same suspicions connected 
with the game as are attached to horse-racing. 
It takes very little to persude a hot-headed South 
American, who has got a good deal of money on, 


that his side is losing the game on purpose ; 
and then the hoarse shouts of ‘‘ Robo 


’—rob- 
bery—entirely drowns the applause of the trium- 
phant backers. Indeed, it is to be feared that 
by far the largest part of the audience is assem- 
bled simply and solely for the sake of gambling 
on the game. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


‘Above the vulgar flight of common s 


OU’RE a nice girl,’’ ob- 








“Oh, yous ’ interrupted Nora, sternly. 








































served Howard, putting ‘‘ You promised me faithfully that vou would _ 
down his hat on the table not play poker any more.”’ f 
and regarding Nora re- ‘* No, no *t misunderstand me. It isn’t 
proachfully. a little game this time. I have not been raised ; 
**So I have been told,’ = my salary h 
replied Nora, warming her “Ah! we that’s different,’? returned the 
: pretty foot at the fender girl; ‘* that’s rte tly lovely. I’m so glad for 

‘Why didn’t you walk down to the lodge to you, Bob.”’ oF 
meet me ?”’ ‘* Lovely ! ried Howard —‘‘lovely! It’s 

‘*T was so interested in Alec,’’ returned Nora, heavenly. Besides,’ preening himself like a 
demurely, ‘‘that 1 couldn’t tear myself away peacock, ‘| t me! Behold me! What do 
from him.’’ you see ?”’ 

** Alec—that little dude!’ with ineffable dis- ‘eA very cited young reporter,’’ replied i 
dain. ‘‘ Well, Miss Preston, I cannot in all Nora, laughing at hig airs. I 
veracity say that I admire your taste.”’ ‘*Reporter! No, Miss Preston,’’ striking a 3 

‘‘No?’’ inquired Nora, mockingly. ‘‘How pose as if t to deliver a speech. ‘‘No; 
depressing ! How shall I live until this calamity those long, ppy, blissful days of running 
be overpast !”’ through hotel ‘ies and mud are gone, let me H 

‘Oh, come now, Nora!’ cried poor Bob, des- hope, never 1 eturn. Hark from the tombs a 
perately. ‘‘ Hang it all! I always get the worst doleful sound! That delightful haunt shall 4 
of it when I attempt to fight with you. But I know me no: trust. No longer will I in- ; 
was so disappointed when you did not come vest Mulberry Bend, Mott Street and the Ten- ( 
down the drive to meet me. I thought the note derloin, looking for local coloring. Away with : 
I sent would whet your curiosity. I have such notebook and pencil! Avaunt! Scat? What, " 
a surp— ho, minions, bri me scissors and paste-pot ! ; 

A rosy hand was laid over his lips Nora, gaze n the future city editor of the 

** Don’t say it !’’ gaily cried the girl. ‘‘I hate Daily Planet.”’ 
the word. I have had a surfeit of surprises of ‘* Bob, Bob, how beautiful! So you are ac- 
late. I can’t bear any more.”’ tually an editor,’’ taking both his hands and Bs 

Howard kissed the pink palm very earnestly. looking him over with happy, proud, loving 


** Ah, but you must listen to this. It’s posi- eyes. 
tively thrilling. Nora, I’ve had a raise.’’ ‘“‘Yes,’”’ returned the triumphant young fel- 
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low, ‘ 


or, rather, shall be next Monday. There’s 
a big turn-over in the office, and I’m promoted. 
An editor! Now, then, Miss Preston, just listen 
to me give out a few assignments: Mr. B. Jones, 
in South Brooklyn there lives a man who has 
been heard to state publicly that he loves— 
loves? nay, dotes upon—his wife’s mother. He 
is, of course, insane or a freak. At all events he 
is a dangerous character. Find him, interview 
him, stating whether in your opinion the com- 
munity is safe while he is at large. Mr. 
Q. Smith, cross the North River and find a char- 
acter known as the Hoboken Terror. He is a 
tough and a prominent alderman, and we must 
have his views on police reform. Write them 
yourself, if necessary. Mr. McFlimsy, interview 
a number of prominent citizens on scarecrows. 
Find out if any advance has been made in dress- 
ing scarecrows in the last twenty years. Get 
Chauncey Depew to tell you whether the scare- 
crow of his boyhood is good enough for him. 
This is a vital topic, and must be vigorously 
handled. Mr. Parkhurst ought to give you some 
good stuff.”’ 


99 


cc ° ’ 
‘ Bravo ! 


cried Nora. ‘‘Oh, Bob, you will 
make a lovely editor !”’ 

‘An editor!’ said an inquiring voice from 
the doorway, and Mrs. Dorchester, in rustling 
black satin, trailed in—‘‘an editor! Is there 
an editor about? I hope not. We've been vis- 
ited by every calamity save editors, and I was 
greatly in hopes we should escape them.”’ 

‘““Well, Mrs. Dorchester,’?’ said Howard, 
flushed and jubilant, giving his hand to the 
stately dame, ‘‘ you see it’s impossible to avoid 
the scourge. In me, you behold an editor—in 
the bud, but yet an editor.” 

‘*My dear boy,’’ said Mrs. Dorchester, cor- 
dially pressing his hand, ‘‘I’’m sure [’'m de- 
lighted to hear of your advancement. And now 
Iam also sure you will write an editorial about 
the flying-machine ; will you not?’ 

‘*On the day,”’ said Howard, recklessly, ‘‘ that 
the S. Alexander Dorchester Airship makes its 
trial trip, I will write an editorial that shall sim- 
ply bristle with wit.”’ 

‘‘Here are pen, ink and paper,’’ said Mrs. 
Dorchester, briskly, going over to the desk ; ‘‘get 
to work, Mr. Editor ; get to work !’’ 

‘‘ What do you mean?’ demanded the newly 
fledged. 

‘* My precious Alec has just sent me word that 
he is about to set sail from the stable roof and 
cleave the Empyrean with his motor.’’ 

Nora repressed an exclamation. This was the 
meaning of Alec’s dark hint to her that some- 
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thing was going to happen to sicken his mamma 
of the airship. 

‘*T did not dream,’’ pursued the good lady, 
‘that this machine was so near completion. 
The last time I saw it, it was a mass of wires, 
wheels and straps. To be absolutely candid, I 
must say that it looked more like a hoop-skirt 
than a flying-machine. But the dear child as- 
sures me that he has brought order from chaos, 
and that the hour of his triumph is at hand. 
Hic fame, salaratus !’’ concluded Mrs. Dorches- 
ter, with one of her best Latin quotations. 

At this moment Father John drove up to the 
great hall-door, and, alighting, cast curious eyes 
toward the stables, where a small group of serv- 
ants was hastily collecting, laughing and clap- 
ping their hands and pointing in good-humored 
excitement. After a moment’s survey of the 
scene the priest entered the house and took his 
way to the library, where he was quite certain 
of finding some of the family. 

‘*Good-morning, everybody,’’ he cheerfully 
called on going into the room. ‘‘ Howard, my 
boy, glad to see you. What is gojng on in the 
region of the stables? There appears to bea 
riot.”’ 

‘*Tt is my Alexander,’’ said Mrs. Dorchester, 
proudly, ‘‘who is drawing that posse Tomatis. 
He is about to wing his way on his trial trip.’’ 

‘*The airship is finished, then ?’’ asked Father 
John, a gleam of quiet humor lighting up his 
eyes. 

‘“Yes, the great work is done. Presently we 
shall see the brave child floating like a—likea 
condor through the etherial blue. Come to the 
window, everybody. See, there he is !. Courage, 
my son. What!—what, upon earth? Fanny 
Durand, as I live! Why is she with him ? What 
is she going to do? She seems to encourage 
him. She is buckling his armor on. There, he 
is ready! See, he leaps! he mounts ! he 

Loud shouts, shrieks of laughter and a fright- 
ful crash were heard. Mrs. Dorchester screamed 
and sank, a heap of limp black satin on a chair. 


””? 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
**T would ’twere bedtime, Hal, and all well.’’ 

‘* He is killed !”’ she cried, wringing her hands; 
‘the is killed !’’ 

Though Nora and Howard were in convulsions 
of laughter, they attempted to reassure the 
mother of the great inventor. Father John, who 
a few moments before had never been more re- 
mote from laughter in his life, had all he could 
do now to keep his gravity. The situation be- 
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came still more strained when a fearful thump- 
ing along the hall was heard, and presently Alec 
staggered into the room, bruised, 
blackened with 
Wires, straps, buckles and ropes hanging at every 


with broken 


head, eyes, and remnants of 
He was a fright- 
ful apparition as he entered, rubbing his head 
Behind 
him crept his accomplice, smothering her gig- 
glings in her handkerchief. 

Mrs. Dorchester rushed to him, her drape ries 
fluttering like the wings of a ship under full sail. 


= My child, what is 


available point of his person. 


with an evil grin upon his dirty face. 


** Speak to me!’ she cried. 
it? Are you killed ?’’ 
‘*T think r 


[ am !”’ returned her hopeful son. 
I am not quite positive, 


but it that 
way. Now, mamma, I hope you are satisfied ; | 
told you all along, you know, that I couldn’t 
build this damned——’”’ 

** Oh—oh !’’ shrieked Mrs. 
hear aright? 


_ looks 


‘do I 


Is this profane creature my Alex- 


Dorchester, 
ander ?”’ 
“* Yes, «ite 
damned- 
But here 
boring chair. 


your own Alexander, and I’m 
Mrs. Dorchester swooned on a neigh- 
The girls rushed to her aid, and 
Father John, laughing in spite of himself, came 
taking Alec 


steered him toward the door. 


forward, and, by the shoulders, 
**Go out of the room, you young jackanapes,’’ 
he said. ‘Don’t let your mother see 


that rig when she recovers. 


you in 
It’s a great pity th 
flying-machine didn’t break your rascally neck.”’ 
‘** All right, Father,’’ said Alec. ‘‘I say, Bob, 
come and help me get off this toggery.’’ 
Howard responded with great alacrity to this 
invitation, and the two were soon in Alec’s room, 
where the latter unfolded the dark plot he had 
that morning hatched against his mother. 
‘¢ First idea of my life, Bob,’”’ he said. 
bad, eh, for a beginner ?”’ 
Meanwhile Mrs. Dorchester, under the 
ministration of Nora and Fanny, slowly revived. 
‘¢What is it?’’ were her first words. ‘* What 
has happened ? Was it my Alexander or a night- 
mare ?”’ 


‘Not 


kind 


Mrs 
said Nora, soothingly, ‘and it was 


** Alec tried the flying-machine, dear 
Dorchester, ’’ 
a total failure.’’ 

‘¢Then he shall begin anew on a fresh model,”’ 
said the lady, firmly, while Nora and Fanny ex- 
consternation. ‘‘ Of 
Probably the walking- 


changed looks of course, 
something was wrong. 
beam was too short, or possibly there were too 
But he 


again and again, even to the ultimatum of fool. 


many spokes in his wheels. must try 
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Am I not Father John, in insisting upon 
Alee’s persey nee ?”’ 

“My d 


John, 6 wi 


Mrs. Dorchester,’’ replied Father 


encourage Alee to invent some- 
Let 


it a—a—a—potato masher, for 


thing less intricate than a flying-machine ? 
him try hi Vl 
instance.’ 

Alee to fritter,’’ said his 
ist work at some great inven- 


‘I cannot low 
mamma 5 ~ 
Whe 
a serious t him.’’ 

‘Wait ent, Mrs. Dorchester,’ 


priest, as § se to go; 


tion. wretched boy ? I must have 
said the 
‘*there is much more 
hand than Alee’s invention. 


will 


serious bus 


Fanny, m) you leave us for a mo- 
ment ?’’ 

Awed by rave look which had come upon 
Father John’s face, 
and left the 


‘‘Mrs. Dorchester, 


Fanny caught up her hat 


Nora, my love, I received 
this telegram this breakfast. It is 
from Ned. inded last night, and will be 
here this afternoon. 
Ma it 
keep these 


morning at 


Mrs. Dorchester, you must 


prepare this ordeal. Nora, you must 
ldy young people engaged and out 
I strive to bring about a recon- 
your aunt and uncle. Mrs. 


ou go at once to that poor girl 


of the way, 
ciliation bet 
Dorchester, 
and tell he 
you to act 
ee 
noon.’’ 

Mrs. Don 


hand, ancl 


brave? Nora, may I rely upon 
nothing unusual were transpir- 
ing library to myself this after- 

silently pressed the priest’s 
lrew, going at once to her niece’s 
her 


threw her 


tears in her 


apartments. ora arms about 


uncle’s ne d kissed him with 
eyes, 

‘*God gr comes right,’ she whispered, 
then left hi . 

** To-day rmured the priest —‘* to-day he 
will be her -day [I must plead for Mary. 
Plead? Ne lemand what is her right. God 
help me! [ dread this-day! How this 
black pall se settle down upon and close 
me in!’ 

There was k at the door. 
id Father John. 


opened, and Barney thrust in 


‘*Come 1 

The door s 
his shaggy 
and he held 


‘*Whist, 


) 


His eyes were full of warning, 
ger on his lips. 
erence,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ Are 


vez alone % st spake wid ye.”’ 


‘T am al Come in. 
Barney entered 
behind hin 


murmured 


and, carefully closing the door 
pproached the priest stealthily and 
hrouble shure, Father. All night 
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there were strange men hanging about the place. 
The mon at the stables is that terrified, and, be- 


dad, soam I. I’m thinkin’ they do be on his 


track, ver riverence. Fwat will we do?’ 

The priest’s brow contracted. He hesitated. 

‘Ts there anyone about the place now ?”’ he 
asked. 

‘*No, Father. I’ve seen no wan to-day. But 
last night there were four different men about. 
[ran into wan in the shrubbery, another wur 
smokin’ at the lodge, and Oscar ’’—he whispered 
the name—‘‘ saw wan in the moonlight, shtaring 
up at his window. 
eur.”” 


Oh, they’re after him shure, 


‘‘Barney,’’ said the priest, speaking rapidly, 
‘*there’s no time to be lost. 
car up to the house. 


You must get Os- 
Bring him through the 
shrubbery and into the conservatory,’’ indicating 
the hothouse, which opened from the library by 
‘*Tell him to 
wait in there till I call him. On no account 
must he speak to me if there is anyone here with 
me. Can you do this without attracting atten- 
tion ?’’ 

Barney hurried away. The priest, every nerve 
now strung to its highest tension, rang the bell 
and ordered the servant who answered it to bring 
his luncheon into the library, as he had some im- 
portant business to transact and would not join 
the family at that meal. 

‘*What will happen under this roof ere night?’’ 
cried Father John, when once more alone. ‘*Poor 
Oscar! Will they take him? God forbid! And 
if I find Ned hardened and defiant, and confront 
him with the man he has wronged, he may at 
once denounce Kenneth. Ah! only the wisdom 
of Heaven can guide me this day.”’ 

“What will 
night ?”’ 

What indeed ! 

Well it was for this noble, unsuspecting soul 
that he could not hear the muttering of the fear- 
ful tempest that was fast gathering to burst over 
the roof of his own, his dearly loved, old home. 


a glass door, now standing ajar. 


happen under this roof ere 


CHAPTER XIX. 
“He felt that quiver which precedes great shocks.’ 
As Fatuer Jonn sat before the fire, wondering 
how to approach his brother, whose arrival now 
might be looked for at any moment, the door 
softly opened and a woman, pale and wan from 
suffering, and whose heavy eyes told of many 
sleepless nights, stole in. It was Mary, a pa- 
thetic shadow of her own lost self. She advanced 
hurriedly to the priest, who rose to receive her. 


‘*Oh! is it true, John ?’’ she cried. ‘‘ Have 
you heard from Ned? Is he coming to-day ?”’ 

Father John gently led her to a seat. ‘‘ Yes, 
my child,’’ he replied, tenderly ; ‘‘ yes, he will 
be here to-day. Do not tremble so, my dear. I 
promise you, Ned shall come back to you a peni- 
tent, begging your forgiveness and love.”’ 

‘*Oh, I am so weak, so broken !’’ moaned the 
woman, clinging to her comforter’s hands. ‘‘ At 
times, John, life seems slipping away from me. 
But I must live—live to see his dear face again, 
to hear his voice. 
will come ?”’ 


How soon do you think he 


At this moment a step sounded in the conserv- 
atory, but both were too much absorbed to no- 
tice it. A dark face glanced through the glass 
doors, but instantly disappeared. Oscar had 
reached the house in safety, and true to his in- 
structions retreated to. the farther end of the 
conservatory, until Father John should be alone. 

The priest consulted the dispatch he had _ re- 
ceived from his brother that morning. ‘‘ The 
telegram does not say,’’ he replied to Mary’s 
question. ‘*‘ He reached New York last night. 
But you will surely see your husband to-day, 
Mary.”’ 

‘*To-day—to-day !’ 
helpless way. ‘‘It has been so long since that 
night. I far—I suffered so 
much’’—she broke off and looked appealingly 
at the priest. Her mind seemed almost on the 
verge of wandering. 

‘Yes, yes, I returned Father John, 
soothingly ; “‘ but your troubles are almost over 
now.”’ 


she repeated, in a dazed, 


cruel came so 


know,”’ 


‘‘T shall never be the same again,’’ she mur- 
mured ; ‘‘never! Oh, John! what if he should 
refuse to acknowledge me, after all ?’’ 

‘Then leave him to me,’’ said the priest, 
gravely. 

Just then a cab ladened with trunks rolled up 
the driveway. Both saw it through the great 
Mary turned deadly pale, and stag- 
‘*He is 
she gasped—‘‘he is coming now! 
Oh, John, I cannot meet him before them all ! 
Quick, hide me !’’ 

Father John hurriedly opened the door of the 
gun closet, which adjoined the library. It oc- 
curred to him that it might be well to have Mary 
at hand, when the moment of 


window. 
gered in terror towards her brother. 


coming ! 


reconciliation 
should arrive. The closet was a good sized room, 
and there was a seat where she could be quite 
comfortable. ‘‘Go in here, Mary,’’ he said ; 
‘‘and do not come out until I call you.”’ 

Then, as the door closed upon her the priest 





“THEN I COMMAND YOU, LISTEN TO THE PRIEST 
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passed quickly through the cotiservatory, rais- 
ing his hand in a warning gesture to the man 
hidden behind a huge palm, as he passed into 
the garden. 

John Preston experienced much the same sen- 
sations as did his brother’s hapless wife. It 
seemed to him that he could not meet Edward 
before the other members of the household. His 
head was whirling, and he felt as if he were 
choking. It was necessary he should get into 
the open air and regain control of himself, before 
he encountered his brother in the battle which 
he knew was impending. So he walked slowly 
up and down in the garden for a few minutes, 
baring his throbbing head to the soft, fresh 
spring breeze and praying earnestly for light and 
guidance on the mission before him. 

As he pursued his solitary walk he suddenly 
saw a stranger sauntering up the driveway, look- 
ing indifferently about. It was no new sight. 
The Preston grounds were always open to visit- 
ors, but to-day the priest started at sight of the 
well-dressed, well-groomed, fine-looking young 
man thus leisurely sauntering about and eyeing 
the house with a curious glance. Surely there 
was nothing about this fashionably dressed vis- 


itor to occasion alarm. Perhaps not. But as the 


priest took a second sharp look at him, he recog- 


nized a man whom in his old life he had often 
seen about New York. And at this glance he 
knew him to be one of the keenest and cleverest 
detectives in the city. 

For an instant Father John was plunged into 
a frightful stupor. Then piercing this stupor 
came a lightning flash of sorrow as he realized 
that the unfortunate creature he was sheltering 
was in imminent danger. 

‘Barney was right,’’ murmured the priest. 
‘The house is watched ; they are on Kenneth’s 
track.”’ 


CHAPTER XX, 
“T am tied to the stake, and I must stand the course.”’ 

Wuat was to be done? 

Where could he take Kenneth? Where con- 
ceal him from the arm of the law, thus ruth- 
lessly reaching out to seize and thrust him back 
into torment? Something must be done at once. 
He must get Oscar out of the conservatory and 
He 
had given the poor wretch sanctuary, and he 
must protect him as long as possible. 


into one of the upper rooms of the house. 


While all this was passing in his mind the 
stranger, evidently satisfied with his view of the 
house and grounds, slowly walked back down 
the drive, through the lodge gate, and was lost 
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to view. Thankful for this brief respite, Father 
John, drawing a long breath and with a hasty 
prayer on his lips, re-entered the conservatory. 

In the meantime, what was occurring in the 
library? As Edward Preston sprang from his 
cab, out upon the steps of his old home, he was 
met by Nora, who warmly kissed and welcomed 
him, leading him into the hall, where he encoun- 
tered Mrs. Dorchester, who greeted him with very 
little effusion, at the same time endeavoring to 
appear as natural as possible; for it was part of 
Father John’s plans that Edward should not 
know of the presence of his wife in the house, 
until such time as he saw fit to disclose the fact. 

So the’ three walked along the hall to the li- 

brary, chatting very amicably together. 
‘*Yes, landed yesterday,’’ said Edward, as 
they entered the library ; ‘‘ beastly voyage. So 
glad to get here. How is everybody? Where 
is John? I supposed he would be on hand to 
meet me,”’ 

‘* John was here not ten minutes ago,’’ replied 
Mrs. Dorchester ; ‘‘he has probably gone into 
the gardens. He is very anxious to see you, and 
will doubtless be here directly.’”’ Then, with a 
steady, searching glance at Preston: ‘‘ Where 
did you leave Mary, Edward ?”’ 

‘“Mary?’ returned Edward, carelessly. 
** Well, you see, we fell in with some delightful 
people in Florence, of whom she grew very fond. 
Then, too, she was so in love with Italy that she 
begged to stay while I ran over here. And as I 
am expecting to be here only for a few days I 
did not insist upon her coming over with me.’”’ 

‘Well, of all liars ’ thought Mrs. Dorches- 
ter; then, aloud: 
well ?”’ 

‘Never better,’? replied Edward, heartily. 
‘*Strong and healthy—roses on her cheeks, and 
all that.’’ 

‘* Reptile !’ murmured Mrs. Dorchester under 
her breath. 


“Is the dear girl looking 


‘* Pid she send me any message ?”’ 

‘Oh, her love, of course,”’ 
differently. 

‘* What a moral monstrosity !’’ said Mrs. Dor- 
chester to herself, as she left the library. Once 
outside she clenched her soft white hand flashing 
with diamonds, and shook it at the door. ‘*Ugh!’’ 
she remarked. 


said Edward, in- 


‘*Tf I had remained in that room 
another instant with that hypocrite, I know I 
should have had an attack of nux vomica.’’ 
‘‘Come here, Nora, my dear,’’ said Edward, 
as the door closed behind Mrs. Dorchester ; 
‘*how has it gone with you, little girl? You are 
as bright and pretty as ever. I can see the good 
sisters have taken excellent care of you. And 





FATHER 
John, 


is 


how 
him.’ 


dear old fellow; I long to see 


? 

Nora, who was rather stunned at the alarming 

lies her uncle had been telling about his wife, 
was very much embarrassed, but remembering 
the priest’s injunctions, managed to stammer 
out: ‘‘ He is very well; and oh, so good! His 
* people simply idolize him.”’ 
‘* Yes, of course, John is in his proper sphere,”’ 
returned Edward, nonchalantly, caressing his 
silky mustache. ‘‘ I knew he would make a capi- 
tal priest. And how is Rob, ch, little one ?”’ 

**Oh, Rob is just as delightful as ever, and 
so clever,’’ replied the girl, blushing. ‘‘ He has 
just had a famous piece of good luck, but I am 
going to let him tell you about it. He is here 
ll find him 
send him just to say ‘ How do you do? ”’ 

She left the room, and Edward, leaning against 
the mantel, stared gloomily in the fire, while in 
the conservatory a man with murder in his heart 
listened with desperate intentness to every sound 
of his voice; while his betrayed and insulted 
wife sat with clasped hands and throbbing heart 
close at hand, longing to rush out and throw her- 
self upon his breast ; and while his brother, the 
priest, outside in the garden, stood staring anx- 
iously at the fashionably-dressed, well-groomed 
detective sauntering at that very moment up the 
drive. 


now in the drawing-room. and 


‘T am a fool for coming back,’’ said Preston, 
in a low voice. ‘‘ What could John have meant 
by sending that peremptory order to return? 
And why isn’t he here with his damned impor- 
tant business? What can it be? Has he dis- 
F ! How could he? 

Kenneth safely locked in Sing 
Sing, and Janet safely locked in that old haunted 
house. And yet—and yet—how wretched I am ! 
I feel as if I were on the crust of a voleano which 
Bah! how silly I 
throwing himself down in a capacious 
chair before the fire. 


covered anything? Nonsense 


—how could he? 


at any moment may break. 
am !”’ 
**T am safe, perfectly safe. 
There is no one who can possibly discover my 
secret, no ons no one 

The library door opened with a sudden jerk 
and Robert Howard came in. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
‘‘T have supp’d full with horrors.” 
‘‘Wet.,”’ he cried, breezily, ‘‘ upon my word! 
How do you do, Mr. Preston?’ shaking hands 
warmly with Edward. ‘‘ How are you?’ 
‘How are you?’ returned Preston, cordially. 
‘‘Glad to see you, my boy. My health is first 
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rate—never better 
to attend to some bu 
Well, how are 
telling me of si 
What is it? 
fortune ?”’ 
= No,”’ 
nothing 
promoted to th 
begin work next M 
‘Well, well, I 
ward, heartily 
rapidly. You \ 
abroad.’’ 
“en, 


ard, modestly. 


[ ran across for a few weeks 
siness details. Have a cigar? 
getting on? Nora was just 
great good luck you’ ve had. 
Somebody died and left you a 
replied Bob, lighting his cigar —‘‘ no ; 
that. Why, Ive just been 
editorship of the Planet, and 
ynday.”’ 


so 


ngratulate you !’’ cried Ed- 


Gad! you have jumped up 
. police reporter when I went 
I’ve fairly well,’’ returned How- 
‘I owe my advancement to a 
rather clever e of detective work for the 
paper. The whole story will be out in a day or 
, and it’s a corker, [ can tell you. You know, 
Mr. Preston, that the Planet is a public benefac- 
tor, conservator 


sO 


f morals and a righter of wrongs. 
nce, he goes to the Planet. It’s 
always ready t nearth crime, too, and a pe- 
A 
it for me and said, ‘ How- 
» find awoman. You must find 
there is ( of failure.’ Well, I 
and set out. I worked day 
wing up clews, and at last had the 
to earth for 
were fairly hungering and whom 
detectives had failed to find. 
f work I was promoted, and so 
I’m awfully well satisfied with 


[If one has a g1 

culiarly puzzling case is a joy to the Major. 
few weeks ago he sei 
ard, I want you t 
her ; juestion 
took the assignment 
and night foll 
of 
whom the pol 
the most skillf 
For this pi ce 


satisfaction running a woman 


you must know 
Robert Howard.’’ 
** Quite right, too,’”’ laughed Edward. 
did you quarry you 
‘‘In the most 
able. Why, si 


working for weeks 


‘*Where 
r game ?”’ 

out-of-the-way corner imagin- 
vas like a novel or play. After 
in the dark, to have the 
dropped right into my hands.”’ 
the dark—how was that ?’’ 


woman sudden! 
‘* Working 
“* Because 1 of the details of the case were 
unknown to 1 [ had, to be sure, an outline 
of the affair, t there was much of which not 
even the poli new, and which I do not yet 
know. | ply ordered, on very meagre 
information, t nd a woman, and I found her. 
She has htfully ill for a long time, in 
fact ever since I found her, and the police have 
t anything out of her, until 
when I was told she was to 
rigorous examination. By to- 
lay surely we shall have full and 
Naturally, I am inter- 
¢ what the police extorted from 


WAS SII 
beet 
been unable 
yesterday mor! 
be put through 
morrow or next 
startling developments. 
ested in knowi 
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her yesterday, as my interest in the case was by 
no means ended when I handed Janet Reed over 
to the detectives.’’ 

“Rob! Rob!’ Nora’s sweet voice echoed 
along the hall. 

‘*There’s Nora!’ exclaimed Howard, spring- 
ing up. ‘‘ Excuse me, Mr. Preston. You know 
how it was yourself.’’ 

The door closed behind him. Preston sat mo- 
tionless in his chair. In five minutes he had 
grown old. His hands shook as with the palsy. 
His eyes were glassy and staring. He looked 
like a dying man. 

*“My God! I am lost,’’ he faintly articulated. 
** Janet Reed—he said it plainly. There could 
be no mistake. She is found and has told every- 
thing. By this time her story is in type in that 
cursed newspaper office. What shall Ido? What 
shall I do? Ah, I cannot think!’ He had 
staggered to his feet and clutching chairs, tables, 
anything in his labored walking, moved unstead- 
ily toward the conservatory door. ‘‘ Let me get 
into the air. I must go away-—back to Europe. 
Yes, that’s it! Courage, courage, I say,’’ rous- 
ing himself; ‘‘ you’ve been in tighter places be- 
fore. You can do it—you must !”’ 

Half of this broken speech he had mumbled 
aloud ; the rest had been merely fragments of 
thought darting through his disordered mind. 
He had now reached the conservatory doors. 
He had only a vague idea of flight, somewhere, 
anywhere from impending danger. 

And on the threshold of the door he was con- 
fronted by Father John. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
“They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs, which had been rent asunder.”’ 

Tue priest stood there in his long, black ¢as- 
sock, a majestic and solemn figure. His severe 
glances penetrated the soul of the unhappy 
wretch, who, starting back in terror at his ap- 
pearance, tried to recover himself, and, with a 
half smile, held out a trembling hand. 

‘John !’’ he stammered ; ‘‘ why, why, my dear 
brother, how you startled me! You see, I was 
not expecting to see you so suddenly, that’s it— 
that’s it!’ he wandered on, feebly. ‘‘ What is 
the matter, John? Why do you look at me so? 
Why do you not take my hand? Speak to me ?’’ 

Father John took no notice of the extended 
hand, but piercing his brother with stern, dark, 
flashing eves, asked : ‘‘ Where is your wife ?”’ 


JOHN. 


‘*Oh, Mary,’’ replied Edward, pulling himself 
together, as if relieved, ‘‘I thought it best for 
her to stay abroad, while I ran over in answer to 
your cable.’’ 
**Silence !’’ said the priest ; ‘‘ do not add false- 
hood to infamy !’ 

‘Infamy ?—how dare you!’’ retorted Ed- 
ward. 

‘*T dare!’ replied his brother, still looking 
steadily at Edward. 

** Yes,’’? sneered Edward, backing a little from 
him, ‘‘your priestly robes protect you. Had 
another man dared to speak to me like that, his 
answer would have been a blow.”’ 

Father John followed his brother step by step, 
still keeping his searching, accusing eyes upon 
him. ‘‘It is idle to bandy words,” said he. ‘I 
know all your treachety and brutality to that 
poor child. You have ruined her life, broken 
her heart. Now, do you wonder that I do not 
touch your hand? You are my brother, I know 
—the brother I loved and guarded from a little 
lad ; for whom I would willingly have poured 
out my heart’s blood ; to whom I gave all I had, 
and for what? To find my sacrifice rewarded 
by dishonor. Touch your hand? Never, until 
you stretch it to me and say: ‘ Brother, before 
God I will repair every wrong I have done my 
wife !’”’ 

Edward’s glassy eyes were commanded by his 
brother’s authoritative glance, but he sneered as 
he said : 

‘So you have come here to preach! Well, 
let me tell you, Father John, you find me in no 
mood to listen to sermons. I am going back to 
New York on the next train.”’ 

He caught up his coat and hat and turned to 
leave the room. 

**Stop !’’ adjured his brother; ‘‘ you shall not 
leave this room until you have pledged restitu- 
tion for the cruelty you have shown Mary !’’ 

‘*T will promise nothing,’’ retorted Edward, 
snarling like a hyena at bay before his brother, 
who had barred his way. ‘‘ What do you mean 
by your interference? I will not allow you to 
dictate to me! Out of my way, sir!” 

‘Listen to me,’’ began Father John. 

‘‘T will listen to no man!’ returned the 
other, white with passion. ‘Stand out of my 
way, I tell you, or He raised a threaten- 





ing arm. 

** You will not listen to the man ?’’ thundered 
his brother. ‘‘Then I command you, listen to 
the priest !”’ 


(To be continued. ) 
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Pr; OLD ST, FIN BARRE’S. 

et THE See of Cork, Ireland, is one of hoar an- 
_* tiquity, having been founded by St. Fin Barre 
' in the early part of the seventh century. 

The founder was one of those illustrious 
2 Irish teachers who, in that dark age of 
ie Western Europe, appeared as centres of 


Christian faith and learning, and—preach- 
ing first to their own people of Ireland 
i and then going forth as missionaries into 
other lands—won for their native isle that 


title of highest, purest fame, ‘‘ the Island of 
Saints.’? The labors of St. Fin Barre would 
seem to have been devoted mostly to the 
4 people of his native land, and especially to 
id the inhabitants of his own native province 


of Munster. After many years spent in trav- 
eling through various parts, he fixed his 
abode at length in a lowly hermitage on a 
little island in Gougane Barre, a lake near 
the sources of the River Lee. 





This lonely 
spot soon, however, became the resort of 
multitudes of his disciples ; and he subse- 
quently removed to the place where Cork 
now stands, and there he founded his cathe- 
dral. In with the church he 
also established a great seminary of learn- 
ing—students flocked to it from every side 
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CATHEDRAL, 


ROBINSON, 


—and around it gradually the city of Cork arose. 
St. Fin Barre died in Cloyne Cathedral about 
the year 630, and his remains were subsequently 


brought to his own cathedral of Cork. But 
under date 1089, the annals record ‘‘ Dermot 
O’Brien plundered Cork and carried off the 


reliques of St. Fin Barre, which were enshrined 
The Island 
fixed 
his heritage, is still for the peasantry a place 


in the cathedral in a silver case.”’ 
of Gougane Barre, where St. Fin Barre 
of pilgrimage, and still retains the ruins of an 
ancient oratory. 

The annals of the cathedral of Cork, the his- 
tory of the many able prelates who from the 
founder’s day till now have swayed the destinies 
of the See, and the many historical associations 
connected with its story, have been fully eluci- 
dated in recent years by an eminent archeologist 
—the late Richard Caulfield, LL.D., F.S.A., au- 
thor, amongst many other works, of a most valu- 
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able handbook to the cathedral, to which I am 
indebted for some of the facts set forth 
Space, however, does not admit of my dealing at 
length with the historical side of the subject ; 
suffice it to say, that on the spot where St. Fin 
Barre built his early church there has existed, to 
the present day, a cathedral church of Cork per- 
petuating his name. 


here. 


It would appear, however, 
that at no period until now has the building 
been in any degree commensurate with the an- 
tiquity and importance of the See. The edifice 
of the Middle Ages appears to have been of small 


size, and to have possessed no striking architec- 


tural features. In the early part of the eight- 
eenth century it began to fall into decay ; it was 
taken down—with the exception of the tower, 


been built about a hundred 
. small church in the Renais- 


supposed to have 
years before | 
sance style, | order, was erected in its 
This, from the early part of the last 
century down to a years ago, 
thedral of St. Fin 

Once 


place. 


few was the ca- 
Barre. 
ur own day, the church of St. 


to annihilation. 


more, 
The struc- 
en felt to be quite inadequate 
of the diocese, and by the year 


Barre was doomed 
ture had long 

to the importar 
1862 the project of building a new cathedral had 
taken definite shape. Owing in a great measure 
to the energy | zeal of Bishop John Gregg, 
who in that year was elevated to the See, and in 
emulation of his munificence, very large sums 


of money were contributed throughout the dio- 
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THE APSE AND TOWERS, 


cese. The late Mr. William Burges, A.R.A., was 
selected by public competition to be the archi- 
tect, and the cathedral stands to-day a monu- 
The 
stone was laid, January 12th, 1865, and 
November 30th, 1870—St. Andrew’s Day — 
the was On the day of 
consecration, however, the towers were still un- 


ment of his unquestioned genius. first 


on 
church consecrated. 
built, only one piece of carving had been ex- 
ecuted, the capitals were mere blocks of stone, 
and the funds were all exhausted. Gradually, 
however, owing in particular to the distinguished 
liberality of two of the citizens of Cork, the late 


BARRE’S CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. W. H. Crawford and the 
late Mr. Francis Wise, the 
great design of the architect 
has almost completely 
carried into effect. 

St. Fin Barre’s Cathedral is 
built in the French Early 
Pointed Gothie style, and has 
been erected at a cost of over 
one hundred thousand pounds. 
The west front is a most artistic 
study, with its three deeply re- 


cessed 


been 


portals enriched with 
sculpture and statuary after the 
manner of French cathedrals, 
and its two flanking towers. 
Around the great rose window, 
over the 
carved 


central portal, are 
in- stone the emblems 
of the four Evangelists, whilst 
a peculiar feature is that these 
symbolic figures and also the 
sculptures of the tympana of 
the several portals are thrown 
into bold relief by a brilliant 
background of gold mosaic. 
This, when the sun shines full 
on the west front, produces an 





effect of dazzling splendor. 
The highly artistic character 
of the sculptured figures, which 
lend such dignity to each of 
the portals, can be well con- 
ceived from the views which 
illustrate this article. The fig- 
ures in the north and south 
portals represent the Apostles 
of our Lord, the four Evan- 
gelists, and John the Baptist. 
In the central portal the figures 
at either side of the doorway 
portray the five wise and the 
five foolish virgins, and the 
entire pose and expression of each, varied as 
they are with subtle art, are altogether worthy 
of the highest praise. In the centre stands a 
figure beautifully conceived—a noble youth in 
festal garb, a garland of roses round his brows, 
The 
tympanum of the portal pictures the Resurrec- 
tion Day. 


and in his hand a rose—the Bridegroom. 


The four gargoyles over the portals are quite 
elaborate pieces of sculpture, being allegorical 
representations of Chastity subduing Lust, Faith 
piercing the eyes of Idolatry, Pride and Humility, 
Avarice and Liberality. Lust is depicted as a 
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winged goat, Idolatry a winged griffin, 
Pride a woman fallen from a 
fully caparisoned, Avarice as a winged 
animal the head of an The 
Virtue in each case is represented as a 


warhorse 


with ape. 
beautiful woman. 

High in the western gable, most con- 
spicuous is the full-length figure of a 
winged angel, holding an open Bible with 
both his hands befor« 
ground of gold 
aureole 

The interior of the church remains to 
be described. 
two side aisles, 


his breast, a back- 


mosaic; all within an 


It consists of a nave and 
and a choir of the beautiful 
apsidal form usual in French churches, 
with an ambulatory running round the 
apse. This apse is pierced all round by 
a line of windows filled with painted glass 
representing the principal events in New 
Testament The 
treated with medieval naiveté. 


history subjects are 
The Ro- 
man guards around the tomb, who shaded 
their on that first Easter 
morn, are clad like medieval knights in 
complete mail. Strange, too, and quaint 
is the treatment of subjects taken from 
the great Apocalypse . the four Beasts, the 
seven Golden Candlesticks, the four-and- 


dazzled eyes 
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Elders their Golden 
before St. John him- 
self and the angel measuring the heavenly Jeru- 
salem—all are treated in a most curious literal 
and antique st usual in a chureh built in 


down 
Sea,’’ 


twenty ‘ Casting 


Crowns Glassy 


the present d 
The choir is s rated from the nave by a wall 


about fotr feet built of white veined mar- 


ble, with seulpt panels of alabaster framed 
in colored mal 


The ch 


ished brass, 


ind decorated with gold mo- 
Sac entered through gates of pol- 
irtistically wrought in open- 
with singing- 
Within the 
rious objects which meet the 
in itself be a gem of art. The 
reredos, present the Most Rev. Robert Ss. 
D.D., is structed of Painswick stone 
carved ster, inlaid with colored 

The credence table is also 
i, consisting of ‘‘two Gothic 
ipported by brass columns sur- 


work, com pos quatrefoils, 


birds, foliage birds of paradise, 
choir, each of 1 
view seems 
Crregg, 
and 
marbles and 1 
worthy of atte 


and 


canopies of oak 

mounted by a winged angel playing on a harp, 
the whole resting on an alabaster plinth, deco- 
rated with storks, in high relief, colored in their 
natural plumage, standing amongst golden ten- 
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CHOfR AND PULPIT, 


drils.’’ The sedilia have similar carved oak 
canopies, surmounted again with angels of the 
heavenly choir playing on various instruments. 

The bishop’s throne was erected by public sub- 
scription, in memory of Bishop John Gregg, at a 
cost of more than $7,000, and is a most elaborate 
specimen of oak carving. The lower portion, 
surrounding the seat, has carved on its panels 
profiles of the most distinguished of the bishops 
of Cork in ancient and modern times—commenc- 
ing with St. Fin Barre and ending with Bishop 
John Gregg himself. From this lower portion 
rise clustered columns supporting cusped arches 
and gables, and the work above rises higher and 
higher, in semblance of a Gothic open-work 
tower, the crocketted spire terminating with a 
finial nearly fifty feet above the floor. 
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But perhaps the most interesting work of art 
in the choir is the mosaic pavement illustrating 
the passage, ‘‘Again the Kingdom of Heaven is 
like unto a net that was cast into the sea and 
gathered of every kind.’’ The space within the 
communion rail is devoted to, the chief design. 
It portrays the Gospel net, and all the various 
sorts and conditions of men that heavenly net 
encloses. Close to the marble pillars, which 
support the arches of the choir, appear the corks 
by which the net is floated, and within its 
meshes are depicted various representative fig- 
ures treated in the quaint effective style of medi- 
eeval art. ‘‘A soldier in armor in the act of 
drawing his sword, a child with a plaything, a 
rustic cutting down a tree, a fisherman with a 
net and fish, a king holding a staff in his left 
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hand and in his right an orb surmourted by a The most str 
crown,’’ and soon. The figures are all lettered dral, standing 
in Gothic characters, ‘‘ Miles,’’ ‘‘ Infans,’’ etc. its magnificent 
Between the human figures are seen the forms of proportioned as regards their own component 
fishes of diverse kinds, and all around roll curl- parts, exquisitely proportioned in relation to 
ing waves—conventionally treated—each altern- each other, they form as fine a group of noble 
ate billow breaking into foam. This beautiful towers as artist’s eye could long to see. Beauti- 
work was designed by the architect. ful they truly under all conditions of atmos- 
Space will not admit of any notice of other in- phere and light—rearing their graceful forms, 
teresting or beautiful objects in the church. The strong and unflinching, whilst the storms of win- 
pulpit, the lectern, the marbles with which much ter rave around their heads, soaring into the sum- 
of the walls of the church are lined, the organ mer blue, gl 
a very powerful instrument, and the jeweled ‘‘ fired from the west’? by the setting sun and 
chalice, paten and flagon of silver gilt—elaborate boldly flashing 


king feature of the whole cathe- 
is it does on a gentle eminence, is 
group of towers. Exquisitely 


ming pinnacles of snowy white, 


ack his splendor, or in the 


k blue spires on the fading 


specimens of the goldsmith’s art—presented to gloaming seen as dark 
the cathedral by the family of a former dean. gold of a daffodil sky. 
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From out its chamber, green and hig 
\ bird leap’d forth at break of d 
And speeding o’er the woods, came 


Where two great glitiering armies 


It swoop’d aside, and clamor stirred 
The pale gray region where it fl 
And, wavering down the field, the | 
Reach’d the calm river place it k 


But either army paus’d nor spoke, 
And one read foul and one read f 

And straight the storm of battle brok 
With ruin here and triumph ther 


At eve the bird flew back again. 
The plain beneath now bare and 
Stars throng’d, the skies were fleec’d 

And thirst the warrior turned and 


From cape to mountain beacons glea 
And cities waked with peal and 
Head under wing, it slept, nor drear 

Of that wild symboi traced in air 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


By JOHN P. 


THe modern hotel of the first-class is an ex- 
pression of nineteenth century civilization—a 
manifestation of the latest achievements in art, 
science and the philosophy of living. It is the 
direct result of the improvements made in the 
and 
methods of 
travel—an 
epitome of the 
inventions and 
contrivances of 
the age. To fol- 
low its gradual 
evolution 
through the 
centuries 


means 





is a 
theme replete 
with romantic 
interest. 

It is proba- 
ble that 


have 


inns 
existed 
since mankind 
to 
dwell in cities and to interchange commodities ; 
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first began 


for couuuerce necessarily implies public houses 
for the accommodation of travelers. Such were 


the caravansaries of 


THE 


RITTER. 


MODERN HOTEL. 


an arched hall of spacious dimensions, to which 
those among the guests who were socially in- 
clined repaired to talk over their adventures. 
Many of the caravansaries had no stables, the 
beasts of travelers being accommodated in the 
open area ; but in some of the larger establish- 
ments they were sheltered in covered avenues 
situated between the back wall of the lodging 
apartments and the outer wall of the building. 
Travelers were expected to furnish their own 
beds, to provide food both for themselves and 
beasts, and to paya small fee to the person in 
charge of the place upon taking their departure. 

The inns of the Romans were a decided im- 
provement on the caravansary. As this great 
people extended their empire by conquest, they 
constructed magnificent roads into the remotest 
territories acquired ; and although these were in- 
tended primarily for military purposes, they 
eventually became arteries of commerce, through 
which the luxuries and refinements of the East 
flowed into Rome, and the manners and customs 
of the capital were introduced into the provinces. 
The Emperor Augustus instituted posts for the 
transmission of despatches and the convenience 
of travelers along the most important highways, 


and his successors continued the establishment, 





the East, established 
along the routes of 
travel to afford shel- 
ter to merchants and 
their of 
den. They were con- 
structed of brick and 


beasts bur- 


stone in the form of an 
with 
strong and lofty walls 
enclosing a 


oblong square, 
large, 
open area, in the cen- 
tre of which 
well. A platform, 
raised three four 
feet from the ground, 
extended along the 
interior walls of the 
building, and afforded 
access to the cells that 
served as lodgings. In 
the centre of or 
more of the sides was 


Was a 


or 


one 





OLD QUEEN’S HEAD, ISLINGTON, ENGLAND. 


FROM AN OLD PRINT. 
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to the maintenance of which every subject was 
compelled to contribute. At each post-station 
ten horses, ten postilions and several chariots 
were kept, and the distance usually accomplished 
by a traveler in the -ourse of a day was from five 
to eight stations. 

The ‘‘giest-hus’’ is enumerated 
houses of entertain- 
ment in the time of 
the Saxon heptarchy, 
in England, and was 
probably a continental 
institution of the Sax- 
ons 


among the 


their inva- 
Britain. It 
may be considered as 


before 
sion of 


the nucleus from which 
the English inn was 
evolved. At the dawn 
of the Middle Ages, 
owing to the absence 
of roads and conve- 
nient means of 
riage, there was 


car- 
no 
general spirit of travel. 
Now 


adventurous 


and then some 
man, 
athirst for knowledge, 
made his way into far 
countries, 


on fe ot, or 


journeying 
horseback, 


or by sea, and devoting years to an expedition 
which can now be accomplished with comfort 
and safety in a few weeks ; but soldiers and mer- 


chants were the only classes of men who saw 
much of the world outside their native villages 
and cities. The great mass of people lived and 
died in the place where they were born. Beyond 
was an unknown region, whence, at rare inter- 
vals, travelers returned with marvelous stories 
of the wonders they had seen and heard. 

It was at this period that religious pilgrimages 
began to be undertaken. They were ‘most in 
vogue after the beginning of the twelfth century, 
when everyone was for visiting shrines of devo- 
tion, not excepting kings, princes, and even 
bishops. The shrines most resorted to were those 
at Jerusalem, Rome, Compostella, Tours, and in 
England, Canterbury, where the tomb of Thomas 
a Becket was held in great veneration. One hun- 
dred thousand pilgrims have been registered in 
Canterbury at atime. In fact, pilgrimages were 
so common that they became an important means 
of communication between the various countries 
of the Middle Ages, and promoted the diffusion 
of many arts and improvements at a time when 
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traveling was dangerous, and the intercourse of 
nations undeveloped. For the accommodation 
velers, inns were established at in- 


tervals along the highways, and, as their patron- 


of religious tr 


age increased, their means of entertainment were 
bettered. 


The Tabard Inn, mentioned by Chaucer in the 


i ae ee 





INN YARD—CHAUCER’S TABARD. 


prologue to his Canterbury Tales, is supposed 
erected about the year 1308, and in 

in which Chaucer and the nine- 
made their journey to 
vas in the height of its magnifi- 
n comparison with the luxurious 
modern hotel its accommodations were far from 
being contemptiblee It had a large yard and 
commodious hall—the tra- 
ditionary pilgrim’s room—hung with tapestry 
and heated 


leaped 


to have beer 
1583—the ye 
and-twenty pilgrims 
Canterbury 


cence. Even 


spacious stables ; a 


an immense fire of logs that 
and sputtered up a yqwning chimney ; 
staircases, balustrades and broad 
le galleries and roomy guest-cham- 
In lieu of carpets the floors were strewn 
with sweet herbs ; the furniture was massive and 
mmfort. There were numerous at- 


noble with 
landings ; wi 


bers. 


designed for 
tendants to look after the convenience of travelers, 
and, above all, the inn could boast of an ad- 
honest Harry Bailly. Chaucer 
as a large, seemly man, bold of 
taught, brimful of merriment and 
hospitality. We have the poet’s 
word for it that he served his guests with strong 
wines and “ vitaille of the beste.’? As the cooks 


mirable landlord 
hi 


speech and well 


describes 


open-handed 
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of the period could, according to Chaucer, ‘‘ roste, 
and sethe, and broile, and frie,’’ make soups, 
tarts, pies, and a variety of curious dishes, com- 
pounded of many ingredients long since forgot- 
ten to culinary art, there can be no doubt that 
the table of the Tabard could compare favorably 
with that of many a modern hostelry. This most 
distinguished of medieval inns was torn down 
about twenty years ago. 

The impulse given to travel by religious pil- 
grimages did not abate when they were sup- 
pressed in England by the Reformation. More- 
over, the increase of commerce consequent to an 
augmented population rendered good roads a ne- 
cessity, and in the reign of Henry VIII. the 
parishes were intrusted with their maintenance, 
and surveyors annually elected to take care of 
them. But parish supervision soon proved in- 
sufficient to keep the most frequented highways 
in repair, and toll-gates, or turnpikes, were estab- 
lished that something might be collected toward 
their support by travelers who benefited by their 
improvement. 

Until the middle of the sixteenth century the 
most common mode of traveling was on horse- 
back. The coming of coaches necessitated still 
further improvements in roads, which were gradu- 
ally brought to such perfection in England that 
at the beginning of the present century the post- 
roads in that country were conceded to be the 
best in the world. The great increase in the 
number of travelers brought about by stage- 
coaches and post-chaises operated to multiply 
exceedingly inns for their entertainment. They 
could be found in every nook and corner of the 
land, not only upon the highways, but upon the 
byways as well, and their records present to the 
antiquarian innumerable pictures of the man- 
ners, customs and recreations of the past. 

Two famous successors, and for a long time 
contemporaries, of the Tabard Inn were the 
White Hart and the Fountain, both situated in 
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London. The former flourished for nearly three 
centuries and a half. It was erected in 1480, at 
the close of the reign of Edward IV.,; and re- 
mained standing, a monument of the substantial 
manner in which men used to build, until 1829, 
when it was demolished. The Fountain Tavern, 
which was built about 1840, is described by an 
old writer as ‘‘a very fine tavarn, with excellent 
vaults, good rooms for entertainment and a curi- 
ous kitchen for dressing of meat, which, with the 
good wine there sold, makes it well resorted to.”’ 
At a later period it gave its name to the Foun- 
tain Club, composed of the political opponents of 
Sir Robert Walpole. Here, February 12th, 1742, 
was held a great meeting at which near three hun- 
dred members of both Houses of Parliament were 
present to consider the ministerial crisis. When 
it was taken down, in 1793, the frame timbers 
were found to be so firmly fastened together that 
it was necessary to employ horses to pull them 
asunder. 

The Queen’s Head Tavern, Islington, dated 
from the time of Henry VII. and was a fine 
specimen of the domestic architecture of the 
period. The parlor was a magnificent apart- 
ment, finished in oak curiously carved. The 
mantelpiece was a great oaken slab, sculptured 
with the story of Diana and Actean, and sup- 
ported by carved jambs. The ceiling was a shield 
sculptured with cherubim, two heads of Roman 
emperors, fish, flowers and other figures—all 
within wreathed borders with bosses of acorns. 
It was a famous hostelry in its day, and it is 
said that upon more than one occasion Queen 
Elizabeth accepted of its hospitality. 

These and many other inns of equal excellence 
prospered during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and gained for England the reputation 
of having the finest hostelries in the world. For- 
tunately an exact description of their hospitality 
has been preserved. Fynes Moryson, a traveler, 
writing in 1617, says of them: ‘‘The world af- 
foords not such Innes as England hath, either 
for good and cheape entertainement after the 
Guests owne pleasure, or for humble attendance 
on passengers ; yea, even in very poore villages. 
2, For assone as a passenger comes to an 
Inne, the servants run to him, and one takes his 
horse, and walkes him till he be cold, then rubs 
him and gives him meate, yet I must say that 
they are not much to be trusted in this last 
point, without the eye of the Master or his serv- 
ant to oversee them. Another servant gives the 


passenger his private chamber, and kindles his 
fier; the third puls of his bootes, and makes 
Then the Host or Hostesse visit 


them cleane. 
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him; and if he will eate with the Host, or ata 
common table with others, his meale will cost 
him sixe pence, or in some places but foure 
pence (yet this course is lesse honourable, and 
not used by Gentlemen) ; but if he will eate in 
his chamber, he commands what meate he will, 
according to his appetite, and as much as he 
thinkes fit for him and his company, yea, the 
kitchin is open to him, to command the meate to 
be dressed as he best likes; and when he sits at 
table, the Host 

or Hostesse 

will accom- 

pany him, or, 

if they 
many Guests, 
will at least 
visit him, tak- 
ing it for cur- 
tesie to be bid 
sit 
while he eates, 
if 
company espe- 
cially, he shall 
be offred mu- 
sicke, which 


have 


down e, 


he have 


he may freely 
take.or refuse : 
and if he be ; 
solitary, the 
musicians will 
give him the 
good day with 
musicke in the 
morning. 

“Tt is the 
custome, and 
no dis- 
gracefull, to 
set up part of 
supper for his 
breakefast. In 
the evening or 


way 


in the morning ; 
after breakefast (for the common sort use not 
to dine, but ride from breakefast to supper time, 
yet commonly early to the Inne for better resting 
of their Horses) he shall have a reckoning in 
writing, and, if it seem unreasonable, the Host 
will satisfie him either for the due price, or by 
abating part, especially if the servant deceive him 
any way, which one of experience will soone find. 
Lastly, a Man cannot more freely com- 
at in his owne House, than he 
may doe in his Inne; and at parting, if he 


mand home 
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give some few to the Chamberlin and 
Ostler, they wish him a happy journey.” 


It must not b« 


pence 


supposed that the musicians 
referred to in Moryson’s description were in the 
employ of the hostelries. At that period Eng- 
land abounded in ballad singers, who resorted to 
the inns and taverns because there they were sure 
of falling in with jovial souls who would appre- 
ciate their efforts to amuse. 


in the reign of 


Puttenham, a critic 
Queen Elizabeth, describes the 

music of his 

day as consist- 
small 
popular 
songs, sung by 
those Canta- 
banqui upon 


ing of ‘* 


and 


benches and 
barrels . or 
else by blind 
harpers, and 
such like tav- 
ern minstrels 
that give a bit 
of mirth fora 
groat.’’ More- 
over, the yards 
of the larger 
inns served as 
the theatres of 
the period. 
The yard was 
a great square, 
rudely paved, 
entered by an 
archway, and 
surrounded by 
the buildings 
of the inn, 
which had an 
outside gallery 
on the level of 
the first floor, 
and a second 
gallery some- 
times surrounding the yard on the floor above. 
The stage was built at one end, and the spectators 
stood on the rough stones and filled the galleries 
opposite. Thus did the inns contribute to the 
amusement of the people. 

It was at this period that the furniture of the 
inns was improved ; for, whereas in 
former times travelers had been content to lie 
on mats, or canvas pallets stuffed with straw, 
with a sack of chaff to rest their heads upon, 
they were provided with feather mat- 
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greatly 


how 
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tresses and pillows. It is apparent, therefore, 
that as regards the essentials of comfort and 
good living, the best hostelries of the Elizabethan 
age were not far behind the most luxurious 
hotels of the present day. Accessories, not es- 
sentials, constitute the difference between them. 
I have now reached a point where it is possi- 
ble to transfer my inquiry from England to 
America, and to continue at home a history that, 
of necessity, was begun abroad. In order to give 
consistency to the narrative I will confine my in- 
vestigations to the hostelries of New York City. 
During the first years in the history of New 
Amsterdam, visitors from other colonies were en- 
tertained in the houses of private citizens ; but 
with the growth of the settlement, the number of 
travelers —from New England especially— in- 
creased to such a degree as to tax the hospitality 
of the honest burghers. It was deemed expedi- 
ent, therefore, in 1642, to build a tavern for the 
accommodation of strangers. William Kieft, the 
Governor of the Colony, gave orders to that 
effect, and, in the course of the year, a large 
stone inn was erected, at the cost of the Dutch 
West India Company. It stood on the north- 
east of what is now Pearl Street and 
Coenties Slip, and for eleven years was the ren- 
dezvous of the leading burghers, who resorted 
to its sitting-room to smoke, drink and gossip. 


corner 


After the organization of a city magistracy in 
1653, the building was remodeled and used as 


the Stadthuys, or City Hall. There the magis- 
trates held their meetings on Mondays, from nine 
o'clock in the morning until noon, for forty- 
seven years. 

In the meantime many little taverns had 
sprung up in the southern part of Manhattan 
Island, endangering the morals of the people, 
for their hosts made no pretence of catering to 
the needs of travelers, but depended for their 
profits upon the sale of bad liquor to Indians and 
negroes. In 1648 Peter Stuyvesant, who had 
succeeded Kieft as Governor of the Colony, de- 
termined to suppress these evil resorts. With 
this end in view, he made it an indictable of- 
fence to keep a tavern without a license ; and, in 
order to prevent adventurers from engaging in 
the business, required those who received li- 
censes to procure or build handsome edifices 
‘«for the advancement of the town.’’ This wise 
law had the desired effect. The disreputable 
taverns were closed, and only a few men of char- 
acter and standing took out licenses under the 
new conditions. Prominent among them were 
Peter Kocks and Martin Cregier. 

Kocks had been an active leader in the san- 
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guinary Indian War of 1643, and his tavern be- 
came the resort of the Dutch soldiery. It stood 
on the site now occupied by the Washington 
Building, No. 1 Broadway, and was a flourishing 
hostelry for many years, at first under his man- 
agement, and subsequently under that of his 
thrifty wife. Martin Cregier’s tavern was situ- 
ated opposite the Bowling Green, on the present 
site of No. 11 Broadway, and was surrounded by 
a large garden. He was a conspicuous man in 
his day, and his descendants are among the most 
respected families in the State of New York. As 
captain of the citizen’s military company, he 
commanded many important expeditions against 
the Indians ; and he had the honor of being se- 
lected in 1653 as one of the two Burgomasters of 
the newly incorporated city. His house was 
patronized by the most distinguished visitors to 
the settlement. 

During the Dutch colonial period people trav- 
eled mostly by water. The Hudson River served 
as a means of communication between New Am- 
sterdam and the interior, while Long Island 
Sound was the highway to New England. There 
was considerable trading done between the Dutch 
and English settlers, so that the taverns never 
suffered from a dearth of patrons. The enter- 
tainment they afforded was of a primitive but 
comfortable character. The fare consisted of 
bread, cheese, eggs, poultry, bacon, pork and 
vegetables a-plenty, with milk, tea, home-brewed 
beer and Holland spirits as beverages, and every 
lodging room contained a luxurious feather bed, 
however scantily it might be furnished in other 
respects. The host looked after the welfare of 
his guests in person, while his good wife busied 
herself in the kitchen. In winter the patrons of 
the house gathered around a huge fire of logs in 
the sitting-room, and discussed the affairs of the 
colonies while sipping their spirits and water ; in 
summer they sat in the porch, or repaired to 
some shady spot in the garden, where they 
smoked and chatted indolently through the sul- 
try hours of the day. The taverns also served 
as exchanges during colonial times. Men bar- 
tered and traded in their sitting-rooms, and every 
transaction was terminated with a libation. Busi- 
ness was conducted in an atmosphere of tobacco 
smoke and gin; yet tranquilly withal, and with- 
out the expense of nervous energy that charac- 
terizes this age of close competition. 

When Great Britain came into possession of 
New Amsterdam, and changed its name to New 
York, a great many New Englanders who had 
business interests in the city came there to live. 
Gradually the manners and customs of the peo- 
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ple underwent a change, until, 
at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, the social revo- 
lution extended to the houses 
of public entertainment, and 
the Dutch was super- 
seded by the English inn. The 
most famous of the new hos- 
telries the Black Horse 
Inn, that stood at the south- 
west of Garden and 
Smith Streets (now Exchange 
Place and William Street), and 
was kept by Robert Todd—a 
host of great popularity in his 
day. His house was the favor- 
ite resort of the gentry, and 
the scene of many festive gath- 
erings. 


tavern 


was 


corner 





Balls and assemblies 
were given in the long room of 
the hostelry, at which the lead- 
ers of society met 
making 

pearance 


together, 
a very splendid ap- 
in embroidered vel- 
vets and silk brocades. On 
the night of January 19th, 
1735, a grand entertainment 
was given there, which a jour- 
nal of the period described as 
follows: ‘‘The 19th inst., 
being His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales’s birthday, it 
was at the Black 
Horse in a most elegant and genteel manner. 
There was a most magnificent appearance of gen- 
tlemen and ladies. The ball began with French 
dances, and then the company proceeded to coun- 
try dances, upon which Mrs. Norris led up two 
new country dances, made upon the occasion, the 
first of which was called the ‘Prince of Wales,’ 
and the second the ‘Princess of Saxe-Gotha,’ in 
honor of the day. There was a most sumptuous 
entertainment afterward, at the conclusion of 
which the Hon. Rip Van Dam, Esq., President 
of His Majesty’s Council, began the royal healths, 
which were all drunk in bumpers. The whole 
was conducted with the utmost decency, mirth 
and cheerfulness.”’ 


celebrated 


This quaint specimen of society reporting in- 
dicates what an important institution the inn 
was in colonial times. Another noted hostelry 
of a later period was the Province Arms, which 
stood upon the site of the present Boreel Build- 
ing, at the corner of Broadway and Thames 
Street. When it was first opened to the pub- 
lic, in 1754, Edward Willett, the host, inserted 
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the following advertisement, setting forth its 
many advantages, in the local journals : 
‘‘Edward Willett, who lately kept the Horse 
and Cart Inn this city, is removed into the 
house of the honorakle James de Lancey, Esq., 
Lieutenant Governor, at the sign of the Province 
Arms, in the Broadway, near Oswego Market. 
This house is not only the best accommodated 
with stables and all things necessary for the en- 
tertainment of travelers, but is the best situated 
of any house in that business in this city, being 
nearest the centre, and in the direct line with 
the Eastern Road and very handy for the North 
River, Staten Island and Long Island ferries ; 
where all gentlemen travelers may depend on 
every attendance for themselves and horses by 
said Edward Willett.’ The inn was a two-story 
structure of gray stone, with high arched win- 
dows and doorways, and was surrounded by a 
pleasant gard that sloped westward to the 
Hudson River. Situated on Broadway, already 
the fashionable thoroughfare of the city, it im- 
mediately attained a great popularity with men 
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prominent in public affairs. Willett catered to 
none but the very best people, and for the pur- 
pose of giving his house a social distinction, 
organized the first subscription dance ever given 
in New York. The meetings began in Novem- 
ber, and continued through the winter. They 
were held in the assembly room of the Province 
Arms ; eight shillings was the cost of a subserip- 
tion, and the ball was opened at eight o'clock 
and closed at midnight. The last dance was 
given in the winter of 1774 with John Reade, 
John Jay, John Watts and Gouveneur Morris as 
managers. 

On October 31st, 1765, in the long room of 
fhiis hostelry—then known as the New York 
Arms—two hundred of the leading merchants 
and importers of the city met and entered into 
an agreement not to import any merchandise 


YORK. 


from Great Britain until the obnoxious Stamp 


Act should be repealed. Philadelphia, Boston, 
Charleston and other seaboard cities followed the 
example set by New York, and in the course of 
the year the offensive measure was rescinded. 
At the close of the Revolutionary War, the name 
of the hostelry was again changed to the State 
Arms. It still continued to be the resort of the 
higher class until the year 1792, when the old 
stone structure was demolished to make room 
for the City Hotel, the pioneer of the great mod- 
ern hostelries. 

The inn known at one period of the colonial 
times as Burn’s Coffee House, and subsequently 
as the King’s Arms, stood near, or upon, the site 
of the Dutch tavern of Martin Cregier, opposite 
the Bowling Green. Up to 1762 it was kept by 
George Burns, one of the best known hosts of 
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his time, who made a specialty 
of supplying the merchants in 
his neighborhood with excel- 
lent meals at moderate prices. 
His one and two shilling din- 
ners his 
mous, 


fa- 
it was greatly 
resorted to, particularly in 
summer, when the large 


rendered house 


and 


gar- 
den surrounding it proved an 
attraction to Burns 
was succeeded in its manage- 
ment by Mrs. Steele, a lady 


favorably known as a hostess 


patrons. 


and caterer, who transferred to 
the the name of her 
former establishment on Broad 
Street—the King’s Arms. Its 
proprietor ‘during the British 
possession is not known ; but 
it is said that Benedict Arnold had his lodgings 
there after his desertion to the enemy. In mod- 
ern times it had been a boarding-house, a tavern 
and a public garden by turns, its latest designa- 
tion having been the Atlantic Garden. 
it was torn down. 


house 


In 1860 


So much has been written concerning Fraunces’s 
Tavern, the scene of Washington’s farewell to his 
officers at the close of the Revolution, that only 
a brief mention of its history will be given here. 
Samuel Frauneces, who became the proprietor of 
the hostelry in 1762, was the Delmonico of his 
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day. A West Indian by birth, his complexion 
was naturally swarthy, and he was familiarly 
known to his contemporaries as ‘‘ Black Sam.”’ 
He the caterer to the best clubs of the 
period, and the banquets given in the long room 
of his tavern memorable events. As he 
was skilled in the preparation of all manner of 
delicacies and confections, he was in great requi- 
sition for entertainments. His cakes, 
tarts, jellies, whip syllabub, blanc-mange, sweet- 
meats and ices were considered beyond compari- 
son. During the Revolution he remained a 
stanch supporter of 
the cause of liberty. 
There is a tradition 
that he acted as stew- 
ard to Washington 
when the Commander- 
in-Chief and Lady 
Washington lived at 
‘*Richmond,”’’ on the 
Greenyich Road, dur- 
ing the summer of 
1776. Whether this be 
true or false, it is a 
historical certainty 
that when Washington 
came to live in New 
York in 1789, as the 
first President of the 
United States, Sam 
Fraunces was ap- 
pointed the steward of 
his household. Before 
the Revolution his 
hostelry was known as 


was 


were 
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In the meantime the 
dawn of a new era was 
gradually brightening— 
an era that was to revo- 
lutionize society and 
make travelers of ‘all 
mankind. Since the in- 
vention of the steam en- 
gine by James Watt, in- 
ventors had been at work, 
both in Europe and 
America, upon the prob- 
lem of applying it 
to navigation. New York 
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the Queen’s Head Tavern. In its long room, 
in 1768, the leading business men of the town 
met together and instituted the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the earliest mercantile organ- 
ization in the colonies. On the British evacuation 
the sign of the Queen’s Head was torn down, and 
thereafter the house was known as Fraunces’s Tav- 
ern. The original building is still standing on the 
southeast corner of Broad and Pear! Streets. 

At the close of the Revolution there were three 
great highways connecting New York with the 
East, West and South—the Boston, the Albany 
and the Philadelphia post roads. Stages were as 
yet few, and did not run with any regularity. 
The mails were conveyed to and from the city 
three times a week in summer and twice a 
week in winter. The roads were poor, and trav- 
eling was confined mostly to persons of wealth, 
who used their own carriages when they un- 
dertook a journey. The establishment of regu- 
lar lines of mail coaches by the United States 
Government, in 1789-90, led to the mainte- 
nance of better highways, and added greatly to 
the convenience of travelers. Two years later 
the City Hotel was erected on the site of the 
State Arms Tavern, Broadway and Thames 
Street, and immediately assumed the first place 
among New York hostelries. Indeed, it was 
for many years regarded as the best kept hotel 
in America. Modelled after the famous London 
Tavern, it had cost $90,000 to build and fur- 
nish—a prodigious sum in those days, although 
it would scarcely pay for the carpets in a first- 
class hotel of the present time. 
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was the port from which 
the first steamboat put 
forth. In July, 1807, 
Robert Fulton’s clumsy 
craft, the Claremont, made 
its epoch-making trip to 
Albany, accomplishing 
the distance of 150 miles 
in thirty hours. The success of that voyage in- 
fluenced capitalists to invest their money in 
steamboats, and they were rapidly improved 
until, at the time of Fulton’s death, they had 
attained a speed of eight or nine miles an hour. 
Post roads and stage coaches had been improved 
during this period to a corresponding degree, and, 
with the opening of the Erie Canal in 1825, 
packet-boats were added to the convenience of 
travelers. 

As the commercial centre of the country, New 
York attracted many strangers, and could boast 
of several superior hotels for their entertain- 
ment. Beside the City Hotel that still flour- 
ished, there were the American Hotel, on the 
north corner of Broadway and Barclay Street ; 
the Mansion House (Bunker’s), on Broadway 
opposite the Bowling Green ; Washington Hall, 
which occupied the site of the present Stewart 
Building at Broadway and Chambers Street, and 
two or three others. The Mansion House had 
once been a row of private dwellings, in one of 
which—No. 39 Broadway—President Washing- 
ton had resided during the second session of the 
First Congress. Many people patronized the 
house on this account, particularly the class that 
came to New York for sight-seeing and pleasure. 
Washington Hall was never a successful hostelry. 
It was considered as situated too far out of town 
for the convenience of its guests ; but it will al- 
ways be remembered as the place where the fa- 
mous ‘‘ Bread and Cheese Club ’’—originated by 
James Fennimore Cooper in 1825—met fortnightly 
for a long time. 
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The first of the great modern hostelries in 
America—the Astor House—was formally opened 
to the public on the 31st of May, 1836. It had 
cost a million dollars to build and furnish, and 
was probably the largest hotel in the world at that 
time. Its grand stairways, spacious corridors 
and wide halls elicited general admiration. It 
was lighted throughout with gas, and furnished 
in a manner then considered magnificent. But 
its chief claim to public favor was its cwisine. 
No visitor to New York returned home satisfied 
unless he could say that he had dined or sup- 
ped at the Astor House. It soon became the 
favorite resort of politicians and statesmen—for 
such men are famous epicures—who tarried 
New York then, as they do now, on their way 
to and from Washington. 
retained 
although 
the city 
location 


' shin The house _~ 
its prestige for many years, 
in time the extension of / 
northward rendered its 
inconvenient to the / 
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CITY HOTEL, NEW YORK. 

great stores and places of amusement. 
The great 

power 

upon land. 

tive engine by 


of steam as a motive 

led to its early adoption 
Since the invention of the locomo- 
John Stevenson, in 1829, railways 
have been developed and improved upon so rap- 
idly that every decade forms an epoch in their 
history. They have stimulated the prosecution 
of innumerable industries, rendered possible the 
development of great inland cities, and added 
incalculably to the number of travelers. 
temporaneous with the improvements in rail- 
ways have been the improvements 
steamers. The tardy side- wheelers 


success 


upon water 


Con- 


in ocean 
of thirty 
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years ago have given place to a succession of 
swifter and more commodious vessels. The latest 
development of the railway finds expression in 
the limited vestibule express; of the ocean 
steamer, in the Puris, the Campania and the 
Is44 the first telegraph line in 
America was stretched between Washington and 
Baltimore. The Atlantic cable was successfully 
laid in 1858. Since then all parts of the world 
have been connected by telegraph, the. tele- 
phone has been invented, and electricity ap- 
plied to lighting and many branches of mechanics. 
Steam and electricity have produced a unique 
civilization, which is epitomized in the modern 
hotel, where their application 
to the conveniences and 
“luxuries of life is 

- ol SN exhibited in 


Lucania. In 


a the great- 








est variety 

of forms. 
-“ The finest hotels 
ae in the world to-day 
are to be found in New 
York, where the that are generally con- 
ceded to be the best represent an 
investment of $18,000,000. They may be lik- 
unto fairy where wonder work- 
genii are constantly employed in admin- 
istering to the wants of the guests. 
of these docile and 
basement of the There they labor 
night and day, running elevators, dispatching 
messages, producing light and heat, making ice, 
cooling wines, purifying water, cooking, wash- 
ing, ironing, cleaning and contributing in a hun- 


five 
aggregate 
ened palaces, 
ing 
The home 
obedient servants is in the 
buildings. 
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dred other different ways to the comfort of those 
who have enslaved them. Few people know 
what a vast amount of machinery is required to 
run a big hotel. Let us descend into the base- 
ment of one of them and see for ourselves. 


THE MODERN HOTEL. 


Everything connected with the running of a 
big modern hostelry is in duplicate, from the 
great engines and dynamos even to the help. 
This is a necessary provision ; for from the mo- 
ment the building is thrown open to the public 





FRAUNCES’S TAVERN. 


We first enter the engine-room. It is bril- 
liantly lighted by electricity, and several huge 
electric fans, revolving with lightning-like ra- 
pidity, send currents of cool, fresh air through 
the apartment. Here are four gteat engines, 
each connected with two dynamos, representing 
a capacity of many thousand lights. Besides 
these monsters there are a number of smaller 
engines for operating the laundry machinery, 
elevators, dumb-waiters, pneumatic tubes, ice- 
making plant, ventilating apparatus, etc. There 
are also many pumps for various purposes, and a 
great number of electric motors for washing bot- 
tles, sharpening knives, cleaning silver and 
divers other uses, though the last’- mentioned 
contrivances are not in the engine-room, but 
situated in rooms adjoining the kitchen. Several 
immense boilers supply the force necessary for 
operating this complicated machinery, and in 
winter their exhaust steam is utilized in heating 
the entire hotel. 


it is in continuous operation. If an engine 
breaks down there is another one to take up its 
work ; if the servants in any department go out 
on strike, there is a full complement within im- 
mediate call ready to take their places. Every 
possible contingency is provided for; so that 
nothing short of an earthquake, or the failure of 
the management, can stop the wheels of the vast 
machine, 

Leaving the engine-room, we pass into that 
part of the basement de voted to the storage of 
wines and edibles. The wine vaults of a large 
modern hotel are necessarily very extensive ; for 
a stock valued at from $50,000 to $100,000 is 
kept constantly on hand. A part of the vaults 
are occupied by iron bins filled with bot- 
tles, another part is given up to the storage of 
casks and barrels, and a third to the refrigerators, 
where bottled ales and sparkling wines are kept 
cool for immediate use. The butcher shop and 
cold storage-room for the preservation of fresh 
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meat resembles a large wholesale establishment 
in a great city market. Tons upon tons of beef, 
mutton, lamb, veal, pork, poultry, venison and 
game of all kinds are kept in store here. The 
storage-room for fish is equally well supplied, 
and there is a separate department for clams and 
oysters. There is also a large grocery store, con- 
taining a wide variety of high-priced fancy goods ; 
for the modern hotel prides itself upon being 
able to supply any delicacy that a guest may call 
for. 

To enter into a detailed description of the culi- 
nary department of such an establishment would 
require more space than can be devoted to it 
here. It is sufficient to state that the kitchen is 
equipped with the very latest appliances for 
cookery, and that it is divided into departments, 
ach in charge of a skilled chef. The bakery is a 
separate institution, having nothing whatever to 
do with the kitchen ; so is the department where 
pastry and confections are compounded. _ Ices 
and ice cream are made by machinery in a large 
room remote from the kitchen and under the 
supervision of a specialist skilled in the blending 
of delicate flavors. 

As in a great modern hotel there is always 
considerable repairing to be done, it is found 
economical to maintain a regular corps of skilled 
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mechanics to do the work. So we find in the 
basement a machine shop, a carpenter shop, a 
paint shop and a gas-fitting and plumbing estab- 
lishment, each in charge of a competent chief, 
with one or while in the 
housekeeper’s department up-stairs a number of 
upholsterers and seamstresses are employed to 
keep the furniture and linen in repair. 

In the entire establishment there are several 
hundred employés, so perfectly organized that 
their respective duties dovetail together with the 
nicest exactness 


more assistants ; 


Considered in the aggregate 
they may be likened to a very complicated piece 
of machinery, composed of innumerable wheels, 
everyone of which performs a certain definite 
function necessary to the harmonious operation 
of the whole. There is not a single servant who 
less, dependent upon the others 
for the proper execution of his or her duties ; 
so that, although a guest may come in personal 
contact with but two or three, perhaps a hun- 
dred others have administered indirectly to his 
comfort. 


is not, more or 


To conclude, the modern hotel may 
he regarded as a city in little, where living has 
been reduced to a science and science adjusted to 
the philosophy of living. Shut up completely 
from the outside worid its inhabitants could live 
in luxury for an indefinite length of time. 
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By PAULINE 


Randolph Lawson (he 

was commonly called 

Ran ), stood fora moment 

irresolute, peering out 

into the semi-darkness of 

the early dawn. He was 
a well-built, stalwart lad, of eighteen or there- 
about, with the soft curly hair, big black eyes, 
and clear olive skin that so often marks a type 
of octoroons. 

His mother lay peacefully sleeping, with no 
premonition of the sorrow in store for her, as he 
stopped to listen. He broke off a bit of the 
honey-suckle that clambered over a rustic lattice 
in front of her open window, and stuck it in a 
button-hole of his jacket ; then, with one more 
backward glance, he stole softly out from under 
the wide-spreading fig-tree, through the yard- 
gate and away. 

A rooster crowed as he passed the tiny hen- 
house. Old Brindle looked at him with mild- 
eyed protest as he neared the cow-pen, and out, 
under the china-tree, where he had tied him, 
Rover was howling dismally. 

When he reached the top of the hill where the 
path paused abruptly, as though resting after 
the trying ascent, he turned for the last time to- 
ward the little white-washed cabin. How tran- 
quil it looked in the distance —like a dainty 
cameo, sharply outlined against the flushing sky ! 
Another moment, and a scroll of gray smoke 
was lightly unrolled from out the squat, mud- 
daubed chimney. ; 

‘*Mammy is up now,’’ he murmured ; ‘but 
she won’t miss me yet awhile, for she thought I 
went coon-huntin’ last night, and she promised 
to let me sleep late this mornin’. [m glad I 
chopped all that wood yesterday. It ought to 
last her a week an’ better, an’ I reckon I'll be 
back by that time. I knew she wouldn’t let me 
go if I asked her, an’ that’s the reason I didn’t 
tell her about it. But pshaw ! it ain’t so awful 
bad, after all, for ’m not out-an’-out runnin’ 
off, an’ it’s natural for a feller to want to get out 
in the world an’ see what's goin’ on. 3ut 
wouldn’t she larrup me if she could get hold of 
me now!’’ Ran laughed, and whistled signifi- 
cantly. 

‘The white folks all think the world of her,”’ 
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he continued, trying to salve his conscience, 
while he climbed to the top rail of the high 
worm-fence. ‘‘ They won’t let her want, I know, 
an’ I'll write an’ tell her where I am as soon as 
I get settled. But if I’m goin’ to make that 
train befo’ it starts there ain’t much time to 
spare.”’ 

So saving, he swung himself to the ground, 
and disappeared down one of the long, sinuous 
cotton rows, shaking the dew from the pink-and- 
white blossoms as he ran. 

‘Well, you did come, after all,’’ remarked 
the circus man, as Ran reached the station. ‘I 
think myself that you are on a wild-goose chase, 
for I have promised to take Tom back again as 
soon as he’s well enough to catch up with us, 
and then you'll be ont of a job. But you are 
old in plenty to know what you are about, I 
guess. So, now that I’ve warned you, if you are 
still bent on going, get aboard, for we'll be mov- 
ing presently.”’ 

Until the night before, Ran had never seen a 
circus, but even the posters of these magic peo- 
ple lured him with a charm that was irresistible, 
and this sudden, undreamed-of opportunity to 
be one of them—to dwell among them, if only 
for a few days—seemed to him scarcely less than 
enchantment. 

He was in charge of a pair of trained ponies 
that performed sundry astounding antics, and, 
when he led them into the ring, displaying him- 
self the while in all the glory of red velveteen 
and tarnished gold braid, he felt that there were 
but few things left to wish for. To be an acro- 
bat, and swing on a flying trapeze, was the goal 
of his ambition. 

The circus had already exhibited at Jackson, 
Meridian, Birmingham, and numerous smaller 
towns, and still there was no mention of the sick 
man whom they had left behind. Ran began 
almost to doubt his existence. 

The sun stood a-tip-toe, peeping above the 
horizon at the half-awakened world, when the 
train rolled into the Central Depot at Chatta- 
nooga. A wan young man, with sunken cheeks 


and pale blue eyes, grasped the manager’s hand. 


‘* Well, sir, ’'m on my pegs once more,’’ he 
said, smiling, ‘‘and here I am, ready for work. 
I hope the ponies are all right.”’ 

In a short time the big tent was gleaming 
white in the sunshine, and Ran, in an unknown 
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place, with but adollar in his pocket, found him- 
self suddenly adrift. He walked through the 
streets with the puzzled uncertainty of a stranger 
doubtful of his route, pausing now and again to 
study the signs. 
—out of joint with the world—and noted for the 


He felt uneasy and trammeled 


first time his own ill-fitting garments, his short 
jacket and baggy trousers. 

As he neared the corner of Market and Fourth 
Streets, Mr. Burton inadvertently upset the meas- 
ure of apples he was sorting, and stood ruefully 
looking at them as they rolled pell-mell about 
the sidewalk. Ran gathered them up, and _ re- 
turned them to their owner. 

‘* Now, that was clever of you, my boy,’’ said 
the merchant, looking at him over his silver-rim- 
med spectacles. ‘‘ Maybe some day I can do you 
a good turn, and if the time ever comes I won't 
forget it. 

ce Yes, 


home-made clothes, and reddening to his brows. 


> 


From the country, ain’t you’ 
sir,’’ replied Ran, remembering his 

He had seen since his arrival boys in new 
suits, and in old ones, boys in every stage of di- 
lapidation ; 
be 


but among all these garments could 
discerned a certain air of kinship to each 
other—an indescribable something which his did 
not possess 

**T thought so,’’ continued Mr. Burton. ‘‘ Po- 
liteness don’t seem to flourish in city air. 
up to see some kin folks, eh ?’’ 

He was a 
man, 


Come 


kindly - facetl, simple-hearted old 
to tell the truth 
» as to ask his advice. 


and Ran _ resolved him 
about himself, s 

**T had a job,’’ he began, shifting uneasily 
from one foot to the other, ‘‘ but it belonged by 
rights to another man who was sick, an’ when 
he got well I had to give it up.” 

**So you are out of work ?”’ queried the mer- 
chant, running his fingers through his grizzled 
hair. ‘‘ What can you do ?”’ 

‘**T can break colts, an’ plow, an’ make a gar- 
den, an’—an’ read an’ write,’’ dropping his voice 
over the last two accomplishments, as though 
they were scarcely worthy of mention. 

The old man threw back his head, and laughed 
heartily. 

‘* What is your name?” he asked. 
replied the boy. 

‘Well, I’m afraid you won’t pass for an ex- 
pert in the store,’’ Mr. Burton told him ; ‘‘ but I 
like your face, and your manners, too, my lad, 
and, although it’s contrary to my way of doing 


‘* Randolph Lawson, sir,’’ 


—taking a boy without some sort of a recom- 
mendation—why, you may set in as porter here, 
if you’ ve a mind to try the job. [ve had darkies 


until now, but they are so everlastingly no ac- 
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count that | took my oath this morning, when I 
turned off Jin 

as I live. So 
right for yours 
In one brief 


never to hire another one as long 
ou see, you have struck it just 
, and me, too.’’ 
oment the world to Ran seemed 
His breath came in quick, 
struggling while a flood of possibilities 
surged through his brain. This position had 
mn because he was white—the vista 


spinning ar 


been tender 
opened up W imitless. 

“Tf you willing to take me, sir, just as 
you find me, [ will do my best to please you,”’ 
ntrolling his voice with an effort. 
we'll consider it a bargain,’’ an- 
rchant, with easy indifference ; 
‘so you in the apples, and there’s 
the n out the rubbish just to the 

|. [ll pay you what you are 


he answered, 
‘Well, th 
the 


ma Oring 


nounced 


broom 
right of that rre| 
worth.’’ 

As Ran stepped 
himself transformed. 
Henceforth vuld white man in very 
truth. The thought of changing his identity 
had never presented itself to his mind, 
and even no 


across the threshold he felt 
Hie was no longer a negro ! 


be a 


metamorphosis had been ac- 
complished trick of Fate—independent of 

\ll through the day he was 
For the 


Sensation 


his own volit 
eager to be alone. 
to feel. 

nsciousness in him. 
fter the streets had 


over-strung, excited, 
first time he s 
had come to « 
That night 
after the city 
tionless besi 


| to live 


grown silent, 
still sat mo- 
of the garret 
with his own 


| fallen asleep, he 
open window 

where he had 

thoughts. 
. Of. 


knew, you ¥ ld 


ind lodging, busy 
mitt he cried, at last, ‘if you 


forgive me. Some day the 


time may cor hen [I can send for you and try 
to repay you 


then———’’ H 


ul? your goodness to me, and 


oke off suddenly, and dropped 


his face in | inds. 


Would such a day ever 
dawn for hin His mother could not be mis- 


taken for a woman—her skin was light, 
but her hair itures, were those of a negro. 
He shuddered at the gulf that he saw yawning 
\ 


between the \othing could bridge it. From 


now on she I » more exist —<«as his mother— 
for he had b 
packed the « down close about the coffin. 

As the weeks went by a curious change took 
in the 


ading, so to s} 


his old self that morning, and 


place This new life— this masq uer- 

had grown to be a positive 
necessity witl He now looked at life from 
a white man’s standpoint, and regarded with 
loathing the rabble of lazy, 


shiftless negroes who lounge about the sidewalks. 


something ak to 


















































Out of the rollicking, careless boy had been 
evolved a wary, taciturn man.’ He still remem- 
bered the thrill of awe which had shot through 
him that first Sunday when he entered the big 
dining-room at the Lookout Inn, and ate dinner 
with the other guests. But it seemed far back 
in the past to him now—a sort of nightmare of 
the long ago. 

One morning Mr. Burton came to Ran with 
good news. He had promoted him from porter 
to clerk in his store, with a corresponding ad- 
vance in his salary. 

That night Ran dreamed he was at home again 
with his mother. He felt her loving touch, he 
heard her caressing voice. Ah! there had been 
such infinite peace about the old unambitious 
life he had lived down there. Pictures that 
ame and went, like the fast-changing combina- 
tions in a kaleidoscope, passed with mocking dis- 
tinctness before his mental vision. 

He saw the modest log-cabin, under its shelter- 
ing fig-tree ; the far-reaching cotton fields in the 
distance ; the mournful sweep of the long gray 
moss on the trees; he smelt the pungent scent 
of the pines, and the languorous fragrance of the 
yellow jasmine, as its golden trumpets swayed in 
the breeze ; he heard the cow-bells tinkle in the 
pasture and grow fainter, while the cattle wan- 
dered into the dense cane-brake ; the drowsy 
hum of bees was in the air, and over on the 
hawthorn bush, all white with bloom, a mock- 
ing-bird was singing. 

The months rounded into years. Three had 
already gone by, when Chattanooga suddenly 
found herself awhirl in the giddy vortex of a 
real estate boom. Old fields were bristling with 
small stakes, marking off town lots, and placards 
bearing the high-sounding names of streets and 
avenues, peeped inquiringly out of sedge-grass 
and brambles. Three lots, which some six 
months before Ran had bought for a nominal 
sum, now sold for five thousand dollars. 

‘‘So unexpected a windfall might have made 
reckless speculators of my other clerks,’’ Mr. 
Burton confided to one of his intimates, as they 
smoked their evening pipes, ‘‘ but no such fear 
for Ran. His is an old head on young shoul- 
ders. That boy’ll make a name for himself 
some day.’’ 

Ran was possessed of no sublime ideals, but 
he longed to be rich—to be a power among men. 
With this newly acquired money he could go 
further away, to some strange place, change his 
name, and be at peace, for here the fear of recog- 
nition was with him always —stalking like a 
spectre at his side. 
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Only once since he reached Chattanooga had 
he seen a familiar face—that of Aleck Hall, a 
young mulatto from an adjoining plantation. 
Ran had gone to the Union Depot to post a let- 
ter for Mr. Burton, and hearing his name called, 
he looked up in time to catch a glimpse of Aleck, 
who stood hallooing to him from the rear plat- 
form of one of the cars as the train rolled out of 
the station. Ran shrank away in quick avoid- 
ance of such an acquaintance, and the hot blood 
went tingling to his cheeks as he remembered 
how they had played together when children. 

The necessity of his going away had never 
seemed so imperative as now. Delay was al- 
ways dangerous, he argued, and, after tossing 
the thought about in his brain like a shuttle- 
cock, he determined to give Mr. Burton warning, 
and leave at the end of the month. 

Three weeks slipped by.. Autumn, clad in 
russet gown, was stealing down the mountain. 
The town clock had just struck ten on the morn- 
ing of the twenty-fifth of October, when an old 
yellow woman, piloted by a diminutive negro, 
all rags and tatters, walked into Mr. Burton’s 
store. 

‘*Good-mawnin’, suh,’’ she said, respectfully 
removing a green sun-bonnet, and addressing 
Mr. Burton. 

‘¢ Good-morning, auntie,’ said the merchant, 
while he weighed a bag of sugar. ‘‘ What can I 
do for you to-day ?”’ 

‘Will you please, suh, tell me ef er boy stay 
in heah name Randolph Lawson? Fokes most 
in ginerally calls him ‘ Ran,’ fur short.’’ 

Mr. Burton adjusted a hitch in the scales be- 
fore he replied. There was a very agony of sus- 
pense in the old woman’s eyes as she waited. 

‘A young man of that name works in the 
store,’’ the merchant announced presently. ‘‘ Do 
you wish to see him?’ His washerwoman come 
for her money, he supposed. 

‘Toes I wanter see him ?’’ the woman reiter- 
ated, her eyes sparkling with joy. ‘‘ Does I 
wanter see him? Why, honey,’’ coming closer 
and grasping his arm with unconscious force, 
‘ef I couldn’t git ter do it no urrer way, I’d be 
willin’ ter crawl on my han’s an’ knees ez fur 
ag’n ez I done come on de cyars, jes fur one look 
at him.”’ 

‘‘Sit down here, auntie,’’ suggested Mr. Bur- 
ton, kindly. ‘‘ Ran will be in after a little, and 
as soon as he comes you shall see him.”’ 

‘‘Thanky, suh, thanky,’”’? murmured the old 


? 


’ 


woman, dropping heavily upon the proffered 
chair. For a moment she looked about her as 
though dazed, then some over-strained cord 
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seemed to snap, and, burying her face in her she explained 
apron, she sobbed aloud. ber done it t 


‘‘She must be his nurse,’’ interpreted Mr. termens, fur t 
Burton, in answer to the inquiring glance of the you nomernat 
two young men. ‘‘She puts me in mind of my dat I done f 


‘¢¢ WE WUZ DE PYERTES’ YOUNGSTER,’ THE WOMAN ¢ 


old black mammy.’’ And he passed the back of me all dese ye’ 


his hand across his eyes. Lawd wuz in i 
As Ran entered the back door of the store the pra’ rs. De w 
woman raised her head and laughed fitfully, he done seed 


even while the tears still coursed down her ’feard ter b’ li 


cheeks. She had not 


**T is hearn of fokes cryin’ kaze dey’s happy,’’ voice, and for : 
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logetically, ‘‘ but I ain’t neb- 
now. Iaxes yo’ parding, gen- 
’ on so onmannerly, but when 
r me dat it wuz sho nuff him— 


’ my boy whar is ben dead ter 


INTINUED,’’ 


s, why, it ’pear lak de han’ o° de 
| know He done answer my 
me Pum Aleck Hall, ez how 
Ran in Chattanoogy, but I wuz 


39 


seen Ran, but he recognized her 


2 second—a second only—his love 
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triumphed over his ambition, He sprang for- 
ward, then checked himself, and stood as mo- 
tionless as though turned to stone. 

‘** You see, suh,’”’ his mother was saying, ‘‘he’s 
de onlies’ chile whut I had. 
Lawd sont him ter me lak He done 
Sary, in my ole age, an’ sence de mawnin’ he run- 
ned orf I ain’t seed nuffin’ but trouble. All dat 
fust ve’r I wuz spectin’ him back ag’in, an’ when 
de win’ moan roun’ my enduhin’ o’ de 
night, it seemed lak I heah him callin’ fur me, 
an’ I git up an’ open de do’ ter listen, but ’twuz 
dark an’ lonesome, an’ he wuzn’t dar. So, at 
las’ Marse Will, he sez ter me (Marse Will’s one 
o’ my white fokes, whar I done nuss fur two 
gineration, an’ he call me ‘mammy,’ same ez Ran 
So Marse Will, he sez to me, ‘Mammy, 
Ran’s dead, or else he’d written you whar he is. 
Ran is allus been er good boy, an’ he wouldn't 


ebber De good 


Isaac ter 


cabin 


do). 


ack no sich way ez dis ter you ef he wuz ’live.’ 
Yes, suh, dat’s whut Marse Will, he tell me, an’ 
it suttinly did seem reasonable, but somehow I 
cyant b’lieve it.”’ She paused, and opening the 
carpet-sack that lay near her on the floor, drew 
from it a small package. ‘‘ Dis heah is his leetle 
pink wais’ an’ de fust pa’r o’ britches he ebber 
wo’,’’ she announced, displaying the tiny gar- 
ments with pride. ‘‘I fotch ’em ‘long wid me, 
kaze dey ’ pears ter keep me comp’ny sence Ran’s 
been gone.”’ 

The two clerks exchanged significant glances 
as they moved about the store, waiting upon the 
customers who dropped in. Perturbed and un- 
easy, Mr. Burton, with his hands clasped behind 
him, walked restlessly up and down the space 
between the counters. 

‘* He wuz de pyertes’ youngster,’’ the woman 
continued, with an upward tilt of her turbaned 
head, ‘fan’ de day he put dese on he strut, suh, 
same ez her peafowil.”’ ‘ 

Mr. Burton looked 
noting the remembered 


at his watch, and Ran, 
that his 
from work had already been too protracted. 


act, absence 

Comifig forward, he wrapped up a_nickel’s 
worth of candy for a little girl who had been 
waiting to be served, dropped the money in the 
cash drawer, and was turning toward another 
customer, when Mr. Burton called him. 

‘Ran, some one wishes to speak to you,’’ he 
said. 

The 


sprang to 


woman 
her 
ce It’s 
him—it’s him !’ 

She held out her arms to him—the counter 
was between them—panting excitedly, her face 


broke off her monologue, and 
feet. ‘‘Oh, my 
him ! 


she 
| “ve 


Gord !’ 


screamed. It's my boy 


COLOR 


LINE. 
suffused with inefiable tenderness. Ran was 
white to his very lips, but he looked at her with 
an expression of complete amazement, avoiding 
her eyes the while. A great lump rose in his 
throat, but he said, calmly : 

‘‘There seems to be some mistake. 
never seen you before.”’ 

‘*Now, jes listen at dat, honey,’’ cried the 
woman, appealing to Mr. Burton, while her pon- 
derous form shook with laughter. ‘‘ Makin’ ’tend 
he ain’t nebber seed his own mammy ! 


mussy ! 


I have 


Lawdy 
but dat chile allus is ben mischeevious. 
He ruther play er trick on her pusson ’an ter eat. 
But look at dat leetle mustache jes’ creepin’ out, 
an’ dem fine sto’ clo’es, too.”’ 

With a corner of her white apron she wiped 
the moisture from her eyes, and again had _ re- 
tan had turned his 
back, and was arranging some boxes on the 
shelves. Mr. Burton studied him wonderingly. 

‘*Look heah, whut I done fotch you, Ran, 


honey !’’ 


course to her carpet-bag. 


the mother exclaimed, in rapturous 


tones. ‘Dis heah gre’t big plumgranny whar 
growed on yo’ leetle bush, ’roun’ de cornder, an’ 
dis is er tater-pone whut I cooked fur you de 
night befo’ I lef’, an’ it’s brown an’ cris’, jes de 
way you allus lak it.”’ 
“The woman is crazy !’’ 


! | 


tan cried, harshly. 
never heard of 


‘*T am a white man her 
son.’’ 

He did not dare look at her as he dealt this 
deadly blow, but he heard the short, sharp 
catch of her breath. She swayed slightly for- 
ward as though about to fall, and caught hold 
of the counter for support. His words had cut 
their way to her heart like a knife. She gazed at 
him in speechle-s agony ; then, with a woman’s 
quick intuition she divined it all. 

He would rather be a white man than her son ! 

Her face was drawn and pale, her lips quiver- 
ing, and her voice unnatural and husky when 
she spoke again ; but from her eyes looked forth 
the boundless, deathless of a 
mother, as she said, quietly : 


unselfish, love 

‘* Yas, suh, Ise ’feard I is made er mistake. 
Sence I done seed you right good, I kin notus de 
differ ’twix’ you an’ my boy. But ’ pears lak my 
ole head is gittin’ sorter light an’ foolish sence 
Ran went orf an’ lef? me, and when de p’ lice- 
man looked in dat city book, whut ’splain ter 
him whar you wuz, an’ IT mek sho’ I done foun’ 
my boy—why, suh, ’t wuz natchel ter mek er mis- 
take, beinst ez you is got de fabor o’ him, too.”’ 

There was pathos in her words deeper than 
she knew. Mr. Burton’s honest eyes welled over 
with tears while he listened. 
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The customers came and went, and Ran moved 
about his work as usual, but in his breast min- 
gled emotions of love, chagrin, pity and indigna- 
tion were at war. 

While the hot drops fell upon the trousers and 
little pink waist, the old woman folded them 
neatly, and put them back in the carpet-bag, 
but she left the pomegranate and potato-pone 
Then 
up stiffly (no one had observed it 
when she entered, but she looked decrepit and 
feeble 
the door. 

** Gord 
murmured 
weep 


on the counter where she had laid them. 


she rose 


how 


and made a step or two toward 


bless 


turning to 


bless 


Gord she 


Ran, and beginning to 


you! you!’ 


afresh. ‘‘I couldn’t go ’way ’dout tellin’ 


you good-by, kaze you looks lak my _ boy 


lak my boy, whut I'll nebber see no mo’ !’ 

The rain was falling drearily as she left the 
store, and the skirt of her green sun-bonnet and 
the old plaid shawl, which 
well, fluttered 


tan remembered so 


hopelessly in the wind, Ran 
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THEIR HABITS, CHARACTI 


To the affections of like 
harping on maternal love, parental bereavement, 
or the loneliness of the orphan. The theme is 
one to which certain chords in the human heart 
never fail to vibrate. The relation of the dog to 
man has been one of the familiar phenomena of 
man’s life, under all conditions, except those of 
absolute for 


one of 


WRITE dogs is 


on 


thousands of 
the 
sources of pathos in the most ancient 
literature of all races, except the Jew- 
ish. The only side of the 
which I never happened to see consid- 
ered is the mystery of 

a devotion far 


barbarism, 


vears, and is strongest 


subject 


exceed- 
ing any of which human 
nature is capable, which 
cannot find expression 
under natural primitive 
conditions. Myths teach 
that the first relation be- 
tween man and the brute 
creation was one of 


friendliness and _ fear- 
lessness, which still ex- 
remain- 
ing spots on earth where 


man does not come to 


ists in the few 


“TAKE ME 


STORIES 


STORIES 


SRISTICS 
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stood watching voiceless, almost breathless 
-the quiveri ¢ pathos of her tones still echoing 
in his ears. 
But sudder 
like the flash 
** Stop, mat y! jf 
this ! 
mixture of det 
Another m 
fond old mot! 
upon his breast 
All that was 


in mad protest 


there leaped to his eyes a light 


can’t let like 
s voice vibrating with an odd 
and love. 


you 


gO 


> he erie 


and his arms were about his 
vhile she sobbed her heart out 


in his nature had risen up 
t what he had done, and there 
Was majesty s bearing as he faced the other 
men in the st 
‘*T have been wicked and cowardly,’’ he said, 
with tense excitement. ‘I have lied to you all 
the day | This is 
Heaven bless h 


since came. my mother, 
and a better one never lived. 
but, with the help of God, I will 


of myself. Ihave fought a 


Lam not white 
vet make a 
hard fight and wor 


OF CATS. 


AND AFFECTIONS. 


hunt or harm second was one of universal 
rom this, by what slow and 
eradual steps we can h 


mutual hostilit 


rdly guess, arose the do- 
mestication of wild animals, and the development 
of love and fide n the dog, unequalled in any 
other living creature The taming of different 
that the wild 


beast of one country is the 


species by different nations, so 
domestic animal of another, 
ae, for instance, the buffalo 
and leopard, is proof that a 
capacity for service and at- 
tachment is latent in many 
of them, probably in all. 
But without entering into 
suppositions which refer to 
a millenial state of society, 

[ wish to record my ob- 
the cat: 
an animal which in all 
its varieties from the 
felis leo to the felis do- 


mesticus is commonly be- 


servations of 


lieved to be treacherous, 
cruel, and 
incapable of affection. 
The force and weight 
of anecdotes of animals 


intractable, 


PLEASE !"” 
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depend greatly, like all testimony, on the impar- 
tiality of the witness, so I will premise by say- 
ing that, although a lover of animals in general, 
and having had the usual rural domestic men- 
agerie of rabbits, squirrels, birds, goats, dogs and 
horses, | was not naturally fond of cats after 
they ceased to be kittens, and never had one as 
a pet until I was past thirty. Then, coming back 
to a country-house which was overrun with mice, 
it became necessary to have a cat, and a white 
kitten was introduced, third in descent from a 
white Persian cat. She had some of the marks 
of her breed in unusual length and softness of 
fur, thickness of tail, thinness of ears, and ele- 
gance and finish of form. The last peculiarities 
were striking also in her attitudes and move- 
ments, even to her mode of eating, and gained 
her the name of 
tached herself to me with affection which 
would have been remarkable in a dog, and which 
developed with her intelligence, which I then 
supposed to be extraordinary. But although I 
have found that I was mistaken in this, from 
ignorance of the species, there was a concentra- 


Princess. She very soon at- 


an 


tion and intensity in her emotions which ex- 
ceeded anything I have seen since in any animal. 
It was so apparent in her expression that visit- 
ors seldom failed, after admiring her shape and 
coat, to notice it. They commented on what they 
termed her human look ; three different persons 
at different times said, ‘‘ That cat has a soul.”’ 


STORIES 


OF CATS. 

If the sentiment of the moment was love of 
her master or mistress (the only persons to 
whom she ever attached herself), it was the deep, 
unutterable gaze which we know in the dog. If 
it was love of her kittens, there was a tenderness 
and pride which made maternal fondness in the 
human face seem tame and foolish. If it was 
jealousy, and like most animals she was jealous, 
the term green-eyed monster had its full sig- 
nificance, for her irises, which were amber color, 
changed their hue entirely ; her pinkish nose 
and ears blanched, her face grew peaked—nearly 
triangular—in fact, she looked detestable. But 
if it was anger or hatred, and Princess was a 
good hater, her head flattened like a snake's, her 
jaw took the lines of a tiger’s in miniature, and 


she had the face of a devil. There were other 


emotions which she expressed not less vividly : 


eagerness in pursuit of prey, for she was a great 
mouser and cleared the house of mice 
and kept the garden free of moles ; here there 
look of intense 
keenness, alertness and pleasure ; wistfulness, as 
when she wandered round the outside of the 
house in winter, looking for an open door or 
window ; despair, when her kittens were taken 
from her, or when she saw the preparations for 
a journey in my room ; contentment, when she 
lay on the table in the evening between her mas- 
ter and mistress, her paws tucked under her, her 
eyes half-closed, her small, pink mouth half 
open, showing her little white teeth in a genuine 
smile. It was not the mere cozy, comfortable 
aspect of an ordinary cat, it was a look of beati- 
tude. We never called anyone’s attention to 
the smile, not wishing to be set down as idiots, 
but friends occasionally discovered it for them- 
selves and exclaimed upon it. 


soon 


was nothing savage, only a 


I have noticed 
that many cats smile; they do not grin like a 
dog, or as horses sometimes do, but they smirk 
for half an hour together. Some cats have a 
strong sense of fun, and are practical jokers like 
monkeys. Princess and Czarina, another of my 
cats, had the quality notably, and their faces ex- 
pressed it, but without a motion of the risible 
muscles. The cat’s smile means satisfaction. 
Cats do not take punishment as dogs do ; their 
temper rises, and if struck they are apt to strike 
back ; but beyond a gentle cuff to a kitten now 
and then, I find a scolding or an exclamation of 
rebuke enough. 
and 


They are also less intelligent 
forgiving than a dog if unintentionally 
kicked or trodden on. There is no more beau- 
tiful expression in a dog’s face than the look he 
turns to the friend who has involuntarily hurt 


him, before there is time to explain ; his whole 
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demeanor expresses the highest magnanimity, 
not only the foregone pardon, but the eager de- 
sire that the offender shall think no more of the 
matter. 

In many respects cats are more like men and 
women 


than dogs are; they have moods, and 


their nature is complex. A dog is very much of 
a piece : he is a good dog or a bad dog, brave or 
cowardly, honest or a sneak ; the canine intelli- 
gence is much higher than the feline, but the 
disposition is simpler. 

Cats are exceedingly irritable by temperament, 
sensitive to changes of the weather, to frost, to 
thunder ; they are excitable, and naturally dis- 
posed to bite and scratch when at play ; there is 
a curious tendency in them, as in ill-balanced or 
to their 
in high spirits, and the self-command 


overstrung human _ beings, lose heads 
when 
most of them show when full-grown in resisting 
these impulses is a striking proof of conscious 
A full-grown pet cat scarcely 
ever scratches a young child, no matter how 
much mauled by it. 


responsibility. 


Besides being irritable they 
are moody and subject to depression, probably a 
physical reaction from the former condition. 
Princess, though not a sullen cat, would some- 
times forsake the hearth or veranda, and pass 
days by herself, on a gar- 
den wall or under a bush, 
not ill out of temper, 
but out of spirits, morbid, 
and wishing for solitude 
instead of the sympathy 
which she always sought 


or 


in her real ailments and 
bereavements. Her pecu- 
liarities, both of race and 
individual, were re- 
markably defined, 
even when she held 
them in 
but, with eXx- 
ception, all the cats 
I have 
captious. 
stinct, ill or 

sad, is to be alone; 

but this is entirely 
neutralized by petting; 
they become as dependent 
on caresses and sympathy 


restraint ; 
one 
known are 
Their in 
when 


as children, and much wiser 
than children when they are 
ill or injured, as they apply 
for relief with the most unmistakable 
suggestions, 


71 0LG5 


sometimes indicating 


STORIES 


OF 


plainly where 
suffering men 
patient as dogs 
ting to surgi 
of its benefit 
circumstances 
Want 
often brought l 


ot aff 


norance of the 
the dog, and 


tached to a master 


to or ill-treats t na 


active friendli 
quaintance in 
with their mast 
ditioned dogs 
quaintance. ( 
nowadays call 
amiable and s 
capable of pass 
one or two pers 
Czarina, a kitt 
was, without ex 
have ever seel 


with the marks 
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ire in pain, and presenting the 
for treatment. They are not as 
taking medicine, or submit- 
but show their recognition 


oming back for it under similar 


is one of the charges most 
nst cats, but it comes from ig- 
They have not the fondness of 
not, like a dog, remain at- 
or mistress who is indifferent 

They have not the general 
of dogs to their human ac- 
ct ratio to the latter’s intimacy 
nor the readiness of well-con- 
meet advances and make ac- 
are shy and reserved, what is 
though some are more 
il than others, but they are 
ite and lasting attachment to 


: that had been bought in Paris, 
eption, the most exquisite cat I 


ll, but in perfect symmetry, 
pure breeding in the highest 
rather 
squirrel-shaped 


degree; a 


face, broad and 
short; very large 
eyes, amber - col- 


ored when she was 
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well and happy, with pupils constantly dil- 
ated, faded green when ill in mind or body ; 
small, pale-pink ears, as thin as tissue-paper, 
with a little tuft at the point; very long whiskers, 
small paws, with big boots and a ruff, very thick 
hair, almost as fine as cobweb, blowing about in 
every breeze, and so long that it parted naturally 
from between the shoulders to the end of her tail, 
the tail itself resembling a squirrel’s and an os- 
trich feather. To this beauty she added extra- 
ordinary grace, delicacy, and refinement, and 
many bewitching little airs and poses. Like 
Princess, she ate with singular nicety, not splash- 
ing or spattering the milk as she lapped, or pull- 
ing the meat off the plate. Although she was 
not much given to licking herself, and hated to 
be washed, she could not endure being dirty, and, 
as I have said, would come for a bath of her own 


STORIES 





OF CATS. 
accord. When fresh washed she looked like a 
bunch of fleecy white chrysanthemums. 

From the moment she was taken from her cage 
in the window of the shop, amid lapdogs, mar- 
mosets, onistitis, paroquets and lovebirds, and 
put into my arms, she fastened herself to me with 
a love that was stronger than instinct, and in 
which her life was bound up. 

There was a wildness about her that belonged 
to a creature fresh from the savage state, and 
which she never outgrew altogether. Her timid- 
ity was excessive ; every strange face, object, or 
sound frightened her, every abrupt motion made 
her start ; at the same time she was as mischiev- 
ous as a monkey, and mad with spirits. One of 
her games was to run out of the anti-chamber of 
the hotel apartment and down a long corridor to 
the head of a staircase and back again before I 
could catch her, and repeat this 











until she over-reached herself 
and flew back into the apart- 
ment in her excitement, when 
a sentinel immediately shut the 
door and captured her. One 
night she got out and began this 
game, but instead of turning 
and scampering back she ran 
down the staircase into the dark. 
It was late, the servants had 
gone to bed, the lights were out, 
and after a vain search I had to 
give her up for the night. The 
next morning she was brought 





back so thoroughly cowed and 
scared that from that time forth 
she not only never ran out again, 
but when the door of the apart- 
ment opened she sprang hastily 
into one of the inner rooms, as 
if outside lay the vast unknown, 
which she had once seen too 
close. 

She was never quiet, except 
when worn out with play, and 
she made such demands on me 
that I had to provide her with 
an arsenal of toys ; a soft ball, 
with something that jingled in- 
side it, was her first plaything, 
and one that held its favor in 
her mature years. It was in 
watching her play with this 
that I had my first intuition 
about the so-called cruelty of 
cats. I had often unsuccessfully 








IN VARIOUS MOODS AND CONDITIONS. 


tried to conquer the propensity 
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to prolong suffering, but one 
day I saw its explanation in 
a flash; the cruelty comes, not 
from a desire to torture, but to 
play with the prey; it is pri- 
marily something to eat, sec- 
ondarily something to frisk 
with. I afterward convinced 
myself that this is the case by 
trying many cats with many 
playthings; a small object 
which rolls and bounds easily 
pleases them best, though they 
like worsted better than india- 
rubber, 
catch 
well. 
a toy 
them, 
mate 


because they cannot 
and handle the latter so 
The more of this motion 
has the better it pleases 
and of course no inani- 
object can give them as 
much sport as a live one. 

In the chimney-corner there 
was a box of the small dry 
twigs so much Paris 
they are ex- 
tremely elastic, and fly like a 
grasshopper at the least fillip. 
Czarina found this out, 
and every evening, after din- 


used in 
for lighting fires : 


soon 


ner, the time of the grand romp 


—for cats, like children, are 
widest awake toward bedtime— 
she would herself before 


the box, looking toward me to 


seat 


open it and give her a twig. 
Then she would begin a frolie 
which soon rose to frenzy, 
striking the twig and springing after it as it flew 
upon the chairs and tables, hitting it before it 
fell, until it seemed to be perpetually in the air, 
chasing it from room to room, disappearing in 
pursuit of it and tearing back with it in her 
mouth, to send it flying again, while her plumy 
tail waved like a pennon, her long hair blew 
right and left, and the pupils of her eyes over- 
spread the iris ; she was like a wild thing of the 
woods. 

Cats are susceptible to little attentions, such as 
spreading a rug or laying a cushion for them, 


and exceedingly tenacious of their rights of pos- 
Beside their baskets, each of mine has 
a cushion which is kept in one place, 


session. 


on which 
she is trained to lie, to prevent her covering the 
furniture with hairs. Only two have been com- 
pletely broken to the habit, and one has so ex- 


clusive a sense of property in hers, which is in 
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the corner of fi, that, if she sees a human 
being resting ead or elbow on it she posts 
herself on t or before him, looking him out 
of countena itil he visitor 
into a chair and sat on it. As 


moves. Once a 
threw her cus 
he disregard 

but 


This jealous 


mute protest she walked away, 


would t lie on it for weeks afterward. 
nything like a privilege or pre- 
rogative sho tself in them all. 

It is a ha 


been a wash 


the house, whenever there has 
among the cats, to give them a 
party in the 


nie * 


they have bows on their 
necks, and brought to the drawing-room, 


where thei ls are thrown to them, and as 


they are alw in a state of hilarious excitement 
when the first sleepiness of the bath goes off, a 
general frolic f Some of them do not like 
the bow at first, and try to twich it off, but soon 
come to take pride in it, like the bellwether. 


llows. 
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Czarina, a true Parisian in that respect, had love 
of adornment, and showed excessive complacency 
in her neck ribbon, but at her kittens’ first party, 
when they ran to meet her, after kissing them in 
turn, she saw that each had a bow, and boxed 
their ears all round. She had a little brass and 
velvet collar with a bell, which she was allowed to 
wear for the rest of the day after a washing ; when 
the bell was jingled she would run and hold her 
neck to have the collar fastened, and then trot 
about to be seen and heard. She had a great 
deal of the love of 
admiration which 
I have observed 
in all cats 

Czarina was so 
used to exclama- 
tionsof delightand 
admiration that if 
she missed them 
from a visitor she 
would circle up 
and solicit notice 
by the touch of a 
velvet paw. In 
her it seemed 
almost imperson- 
al, as though she 
said, ‘* You have 
not seen our eat.”’ 
Sut in Princess, 
with all her dig- 
nity of character 
and deportment, it 
was a_ besetting 
sin; she must 
have her tribute 
from every man, 
woman and beast, 
and she would 
resort to alien airs 
and graces to at- 
tract notice. Her | 
most ludicrous at- 
tempt was to fas- 
cinate a horse whose rider had stopped at the 
steps of a low terrace before the veranda. The 
master having duly complimented her, she 
walked toward the horse’s head and began a dis- 
play of feline cajolery, at which the human spec- 
tators looked in speechless astonishment. The 
horse, whose head was turned toward her when 
she began the performance, presently turned it 
away, on which she rose to her feet with an air 
of offended beauty, that raised a shout of laugh- 
ter and sent her into the house in open vexation. 





Poor little Czarina was too simple for coquetry ; 
she was not complex in character, and though a 
mere bundle of nerves she was not morbid, way- 
ward, moody, or vindictive in the sense of cherish- 
ing a grudge; indeed, she settled her grievances 
on the spot by a slap or scratch, and bore no 
malice. She showed little reflection except in 
gratifying her insatiable curiosity. One evening 
the arrival of some gay young people drove her 
upstairs in the wildest alarm; but later, when 
they were playing games and singing in the 
drawing-room, she 
crept down to an 
adjoining room, 
which was sepa- 
ratel from it by 
a glass door, and 
tore a little hole in 
the muslin por- 
titre, through 
which I saw her 
peeping with dis- 
tended eyes of 
fright and inquisi- 
tiveness. She ran 
any risk to see 
who entered the 
house, herself un- 
seen. People, 
however, had less 
interest for her 
than parcels. It 
was a common 
thing for her to 
lift the lids of my 
bandboxes to see 
what was in them. 

On one oceasion 
several Christmas 
presents came to 
the house two or 
three days in ad- 
vance, and accord- 
ing to custom I 
left them in my 
bedroom in the wrapping-paper, though Czarina 
coaxed and used all her blandishments to have 
them opened. On Christmas Eve, after being 
out for several hours, I went up to dress, and on 
the landing I met Czarina, Lalla Rookh and Pig- 
wiggin coming out of my dark room in single 
file, with a furtive walk and demeanor. They 
passed me rapidly without recognition, slipped 
down-stairs and dispersed. On striking a light I 
found the paper torn from the parcels and scat- 
tered over the floor, some of the strings untied, 
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VALUABLE SPECIES OF CATS. 
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and the pasteboard boxes clawed into 
peepholes. They must have been at 
It was the 


only time I can remember Czarina join- 


work the whole afternoon. 


ing the others in an escapade or ex- 
pedition. She now and then ran races 
with them on the staircase and along 
the corridors, but she always lost her 
temper and played tag with her claws, 
which broke up the game. The others 
were fond of her, nevertheless ; Lalla 
in particular. Czarina showed some 
little liking for her as well as for Squall, 
and for Omar, her second husband, of 
whom all that need be said is that he 
is a fine, big, full-bred Angora, from 
Paris, but pied so oddly that he pro- 
duced the effect of a cat masquerad- 
ing as a Dominican friar ; an inveterate 
ruffler, and with no 
characteristic except 
and bonhommie. 


distinguishing 
bloodthirstiness 


Czarina was the most helpless being 
I ever saw at large; she would have 
starved in the Mouse Tower if not reg- 
ularly fed, for she never caught any- 
thing more formidable than a moth. 
If she were ill she would not 
herself to be put down for a moment, 
taken up 
child, and laying herself across my arms 


allow 


begging to be like a sick 


THE 
She had endless ca- 
of alter- 
nate gentleness, wildness and dependence, of 


as a nurse carries a baby. 
resses and endearments ; the contrast 


primitive indocility, passionate love for one hu- 
man being, together with her beauty, grace and 
perennial kittenhood, made her the most be- 
loved and the most bewitching of pets. During 
a serious illness, which kept me up-stairs for six 


AN 





STORIES 





FAVORITE 


weeks, she would not leave my couch even for 


AFTERNOON NAP. 









OF 


AMUSEMENT 


THE CURTAINS. 


KITTENS—DESTROYING 


food : when called to meals she would run to the 
head of the stairs, then back to my bedroom, 
for hours to have it 


only absence was for her daily 


where she would wait 
brought. He 
outings, even the summer moonlight failing to 
tempt her away 

Princess was the ‘only female cat I have seen 
do battle, except in defence of her young, though 
they now and then have domestic squabbles. 
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AN EVENING PARTY. 


The Major was a formidable champion, yet when 
I have run out to the rescue of some kitchen or 
stable cat of his own sex, whom he seemed to be 
killing, he would roll on the ground, looking at 
me over his shoulder with lackadaisical amia- 
bility, but not releasing his foe. Neither he, 
nor, as I have seen, any of the males, showed 
the least rage in fighting, and would pur and 
arch their backs the moment the contest was 
over. 

The supposed cowardice of cats is a relative 
term; they are not constitutionally brave like 
dogs, but they are courageous among theméelves, 
even to attacking those of much greater size and 
strength, and are frightfully cut and bitten in 
consequence. They fear no rat, though some- 
times overmatched ; they will often fly at a stray 
dog of any size and drive him off ; anda cat with 


kittens is a small lioness. Maltreated cats fear 


human beings, and all mine have shown as much 
discrimination as dogs between well and _ ill- 
dressed strangers, except that while the dog be- 
comes aggressive, the cat runs away ; no tramp 
They 
seem to have the same curious instinctive fear 


or pedler can come within reach of them. 


that horses exhibit of the unknown or the un- 
canny, setting up their backs or crouching at a 
black cloak thrown in a heap, or even at a large, 
ill-defined shadow. Czarina, a peculiarly timid 
creature, was terrified by the alternation of light 
and shadow on the wall if a lamp or candle were 
carried by. I have seen them excessively fright- 
ened at the sight of little children, or negroes, 
with whom they were unfamiliar. Some of them 
have shown alarm at a strange sound in the air, 
such as the singing of the telegraph wire. In 
this, as in many other respects, the fine, complex 
organization tells on the disposition. 
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THE STORY OF 


DOMESTIC 


A TELI 


Pe rsons ve pre sé nte d M 


Miss HypuHen-SmMIru, 


Scene: A drawing-room in Miss Smith’s house, 
near New York. In the room on a stand 


against the wall is a telephone. 


Miss 8. 
clock). Ne arly three, and he said that at three 
o’clock he would telephone to me from New 
York. What can he want to say to me? I—I 
think—I am nearly sure it must be 
He has been so attentive of late. 


one 


putting down her hook and glancina at 


a proposal, 
I am sure no 
less vain than I am, but 
been a look in his eye, a tone in his voice, that 
is quite unmistakable. | Looks fondly at telephone. 


can be there has 


What a comfort it is to have a telephone in one’s 
house! I really don’t know how I ever existed 
without it. If a visitor drops in unexpectedly 
to dinner and I want a nice little dish of cutlets, 
I ring up the butcher. If I feel a little low and 
only a fried sole can tempt my failing appetite, I 
ring up the fishmonger. The grocer, the butcher, 
the wine merchant, the livery stables—they are 
all on the tele phone, (Clock strikes.) Ah, there’s 
the bell! Rushes to telephone and 

~~ wen there ? 

Vavasoul 


speaks. 
ire . you 
Yes ; 
ind yet I hear someone speaking in 
the distance, 
tle. Ring Just three. 
It was the clock striking, and I thought it was 
the telephone bell. (Sits—ring at the bell—she 
jumps up There it is again! Oh, no; it’s the 
door-bell this time (goes to window), and there’s 


Mr. Pag 


have said, 


Is that you, Captain 
are you there 


?? There’s no 
one thers 
a faint buzzing like a bee in a bot- 


off and glances at clock. 


t coming in—provoking! I should 
‘Not at home’’; too late now, and 
in here; I can’t leave the tele- 
Not that I don’t like Mr. Paget; I like 
him very much. I might have preferred him to 
Captain Vavasour; but I have never seen any 


he must 


phone ! 


ome 


tendency in him to propose to me. Dear me, it’s 
very awkward to have a visitor in the room when 
I’m expecting a telephonic proposal, and mean 
to accept it, at the top of my voice! (Enter Mr. 
Paget. 

Mr. P. How do you 
do, Miss Smith ?—beg your pardon, Hyphen- 
Smith. Er—er—lovely day, isn’t it? 

Miss 8. (shaking hands with effusion ). 


to see you; 


rery nervous and furrie d _ 


So glad 
here is your favorite chair. Let me 
put your hat down in its accustomed corner. 


Mr. P 
Mr. P. 


ing wonmal 
when | 
cult to lead 


things over 


} 


asK I 


—my dear 
Telephon 

it, what’s t 
Miss 8. 


TRAGEDY. 
HONE, 


She is really a most charm- 


[ wonder if she’ll be surprised 


; 


»marry me. It’s a little diffi- 
, but L like to get these awkward 
sly. (Aloud, nervous.) Ahem 


Miss Smith—Hyphen- Smith—I— 


What? Is tl 


hear ; Speak 
of screws ? 


No 


want? 


Mr. P. 
Miss. 8. 


when you \ 


six! (Ri 
Mr. P. 
that instrur 
shouting at 
Miss 3. 
phone ? 
Mr. P. 
but DP ve ne 
(aside) hoy 
don’t car 


old-fashior 


founded nuis 
Miss S. N 


I possess. 
Mr. P. 
for the net 


Miss S. 3 


Mr. P. 
Hyphen-S: 
hear what 

Miss 8. 
suppose. 

Mr. P. 

Miss 8. 

Mr. P. 
my secret. 


\ 


Miss S. S¢ 


pardon, I d 


ing. I—I v 


M. P. 
Miss 8. 


said about 


minutes past 


t Captain—— Mr. who? 


m’t keep screws. 


she rushes to it ). 


Confound 
what’s she doing ? 
Yes : 


phone ) 


are you there? 
I can’t 
Six gross 


} 


ider. What? what? 


Who do you 


m forty-six. 


sible ! 
t? what? Well, another time 
sixty-four don’t ring up forty- 
} disqust and sits down.) 
ir Miss Smith, may I ask what 
of torture is, and why you are 


have you never seen a tele- 


ppose I’ve seen them in offices, 
t a—domesticated telephone— 
ever shall again. (Aloud). I 
se new-fangled things ; ’m an 
low. Don’t you find it a con- 


ed! It’s the greatest comfort 
trikes: she jumps up, then sits. ) 
you find it a littlejumpy? Bad 


the least ; most soothing. 

My dear Miss Smith— 
you—you will be surprised to 
ght me here to-day. 

’ looking at telephone ). Cab, I 
vill be surprised to hear—— 
ly). Oh, not at all. 

[ had no idea you had guessed 

t? what secret? Oh, I beg your 
quite catch what you were say- 

listening for the telephone. 

Confound the telephone ! 

, glancing anxiously at clock). He 
ee, and now it’s nearly twenty 
surely he must ring me up soon. 
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Mr. P. Well, as I was going to say when the 
telephone interrupted me, you will hardly have 
guessed why I came here to-dayt 

Miss 8. (archly). Wasn’t it to see me? 

Mr. P. It was, my dear Miss Smith, and 

Miss 8. (laughing). And to hear the tele- 
phone? 

Mr. P. Apparently. But as I was going to 
say, it was to tell you—to—to— | telephone bell 
rings. Miss S. rushes to it). Curse the bell ! 

Miss 8. (at telephone). Yes; are you there? 
What? is that you? Captain Vavasour? What? 
Fish ? what fish? I said salmon. What? Yes, 
salmon cutlets. What? No, I didn’t! I never 
said sausages ! sausagesin July! What? I can’t 
hear. Salmon cutlets—S-a-l-m-o-n. Do you hear? 





Next time you take my orders, please send some- 
one who isn’t deaf! (Rings off and sits down, 
fuming. ) 

Mr. P. (dryly). You must find that telephone 
a great comfort, I am sure. 
should be without it. 

Miss 8. It doesn’t always go on like this. 

Mr. P. I hope not, for the sake of your 
nerves and your—visitors. 


No drawing-room 


Miss 8. Oh, I am so sorry ; of course it must 
be very provoking for you, but it isn’t my fault, 
is it? Nowsit down and begin again ; you were 
going to tell me something very interesting, I am 
sure. 

Mr. P. (aside). Tl make one more attempt, 
but if I can’t get my proposal out before that 
confounded telephone goes off again—I’ll give it 
up, once and for all. (Aloud.) My dear Miss 
Smith — Hyphen-Smith, I am a man of few 
words. 

Miss 8. 


attention and every sign of impatience, her eyes on 


Indeed ? (She listens with perfunctory 


the telephone, half starting from her chair at every 
sound that can suggest a bell. ) / 

Mr. P. I don’t wear my heart upon my sleeve, 
I keep it in its right place (aside) though it’s in 
my mouth at this moment! (Aloud.) I am, as 
I said before, a man of few words— reticent, 
taciturn. 

Miss 8. Yes? 

Mr. P. Feeling a great deal, but never saying 
so—modest, retiring — perhaps you may think 
me too retiring ? 

Miss 8. Oh, no! not at all! 

Mr. P. Buta man cannot change his nature. 

Miss S. Of course not! 

Mr. P. I am sure I have kept my secret, that 
I have never given you reason to think—to im- 
agine—that—in a word, that I—I—do I make 
myself clear? 


A DOMESTIC 


TRAGEDY. 


Miss 8. Oh, perfectly! (Aside) What is he 
talking about? Why doesn’t he go? 

Mr. P. I will be even more explicit. ( Tele- 
phone bell rings faintly, she starts up.) Don’t go 
—it was the clock. In one word, Miss Smith, 
the feeling I have for you is not friendship. 

Miss S. (her eyes on the telephone). Oh dear, I 
am sorry to hear that ! why—? 

Mr. P. It is more! I ask you to be my (bell 
rings loudly, she rushes to telephone). Damn the 
bell! That's all over! 

Miss 8. (at telephone). Yes? are you there? 
Are you Captain—what? Speak up, I can’t 
hear! Four-wheeler? no—a Victoria. What? 
got a fit? the horse? What? not fit? Then why 
do you keep a Victoria that’s not fit to use! (Rings 
off viole ntly and sits down. ) 

Mr. P. This is too bad, Miss Smith—let me 
tell you this is too much of a’good joke! (Bell 
rings again, she rushes to telephone. ) 

Miss 8. (at telephone). Yes? what? still on? 
ring off? why did you ever ring on! 
off viciously.) Ah! (She falls into a chair and fans 
herse if. ) 

Mr. P. (furiously). Where’s my hat? I’m 
going ! 

Miss 8. Going? why? 

Mr. P. Because I can’t stand it any Jonger ! 

Miss 8S. I’m sure /’re done all the standing ! 

Mr. P. Don’t joke! it’s beyond a joke. Do 
you know what I was going to say to you? 

Miss 8. The telephone didn’t give me a 
chance. 

Mr. P. (with venom). 
chance! I was going to ask you to marry me— 
to marry me, do you hear? 

Miss 8. (starting up with outstretched hands). To 
marry me! Oh, Mr. Paget! 

Mr. P. No, it’s too late. I haven’t asked 
you, and I never will now! (Her hands fall 


limply to her sides—she listens in crushed silence.) 


(She rings 


No, it’s lost you a 


Never will I ask a woman to marry me who is 
fool enough to domesticate a tame telephone in 
her drawing-room! Good-bye—I shali not call 
again. (He takes up his hat and departs, smiling 
sardonically. ) 

Miss 8. (sinking into a chair). Oh dear, oh 
dear, I’ve lost him! Why didn’t I guess what 
he wanted to say, but I couldn’t think of any- 
thing with that dreadful bell always going. Oh, 
my head! I feel quite dazed! I begin to think 
a telephone is a qualified blessing. (Telephone 
bell rings.) Ah! this time it must be he! (She 
rushes to the telephone. ) Yes? are you there? Is 
that Captain Vavasour? Yes—yes. You are 
very unpunctual. What? can’t hear—what? she 
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was very unpunctual? I don’t understand. I and more a ¢ alarmed.) What? what say? 
can’t speak any louder, I’m shouting. Yes—yes Ah! glad you are in such good spirits. Yes? 
—oh, yes! what? yes, oh, yes! Ihave always yes? something to tell me? (her Jace brightens.) 
felt a deep interest in your happiness. (Aside.) Oh, yes! do! Yes? yes? oh, yes! What? what? 
Now it’s coming. accepted you ? what do you mean? What? what ? 
What? what? I can’t hear you. What do did you say marry her? Ah! (she shrieks and 
you say? oh, yes, now Ido! What? who? Miss drops receiv | 
who did you say ? (her face falls.) No, I never I have lost both! both! Oh, why did I ever 
met her. Does she live in New York? what? (she have that abominable telephone ? " (She drops, 
becomes vaguely alarmed.) What? Very what? weeping stor into chair. Curtain descends upon 
oh! ’m nota judge of pretty girls. (Disgusted, her sobs.) 


LOVE’S MOODS. 
By CECIL BURLEIGH. 


My love is the brook that goes singing along 
Amid flowers and sweet-scented grasses, 
Now low is its note, now blithesome its song, 

As it mirrors the scenes that it passes 
Now its waters are dark and its song is so low, 
Only heard by the reeds that grow near it; 
Then it leaps and it shouts in the sun’s ruddy glow, 
And my heart laughs aloud as I hear it. 


My love is a river, majestic and wide, 
Which flows grandly on to the ocean 

Though bearing the ships of the world on its tide, 
Caring naught for its strife and commotion. 

None its progress can stay as onward it sweeps, 
In beauty and power ever gaining, 

Till it reaches the sea and is lost in the deeps, ** 
Nevermore fearing proud man’s restraining. 

My love is the rain of the hot summer da 
Descending in freshening showers ; 

’Tis the cloud that keeps back the sun’s f 
Protecting the poor, drooping flowers 

My love is the snow which keeps warm the 
Though so cruel and cold in its seeming 

Then in the gay springtime the blossoms 
And the whole world with fragrance is 


My love has its moods, which, now tender 
Proclaim the one thought that is reig1 

Now torn by mad passion, now merry, n 
Now racked by rebellious complaining 

But though changeful its moods, as the clouds 
My love fills my life as I live it; 

But if you will take it, take each vow ar 
Then to thee, sweet, I gladly will give 














GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE.* 
THE CHARACTER 


By EDMUND JENNINGS LEE. 


IN TWO 
CHARACTER is power. It is power in a higher 
a brilliant intellect can 
amuse and instruct, but, unless accompanied 


sense than is knowledge ; 


by moral worth, seldom wields great influence. 
A noble character exercises larger powers for 
good than political office or mere wealth can 
bestow, and yields an influence that is always 
effective. The potent influence of Washington 
upon a century of American history illustrates 
the grand power of a truly noble character. 

Lord John Russell once declared : ‘‘ It is the 
nature of party in England to ask the assistance 
of men of genius, but to follow the guidance of 
men of character.’’ Alfred, the one monarch to 
whom English historians have awarded the title 
of ‘‘The Great,’’ wrote: ‘‘So long as I have 
lived, I have striven to live worthily.’’ His 
greatest ambition was ‘‘ to leave to the men that 
come after me a remembrance of me in good 
works.’’ His historian adds : ‘‘ Politically or in- 
tellectually the sphere of Alfred’s action is too 
small to justify a comparison of him with the 
few whom the world claims as its greatest men. 
What really lifts him to their level is the moral 
grandeur of his life. He lived solely for the 
good of his people.’? Moral grandeur of life : 
there is the secret of the power wielded by such 
men as George Washington and Robert E. Lee. 

‘‘Truthfulness, integrity and goodness,’’ said 

Samuel Smiles, ‘‘ qualities that hang on no 
man’s breath, form the essence of manly, char- 
acter, and he who possesses these qualities, 
united with strength of purpose, carries with 
him a power which is irresistible. He is strong 
to do good, strong to resist evil. and strong to 
bear up under difficulties and misfortune. 
It is in misfortune that the character of the up- 
right man shines forth with the greatest lustre ; 
and when ali else fails, he takes stand upon his 
integrity and his courage.’’ 

Can any American read these lines without 
seeing involuntarily rise before him the majestic 
figure of a Washington or a Lee? Who so strong 
to do good as they ? Who so strong to resist 
evil? Who stronger to bear difficulty and mis- 
fortune? Let the camps of Valley Forge and 


OF GENERAL LEE. 


PARTS—PART I. 


Petersburg answer! Are they not twin heroes, 
models of knightly character? Alike in their 
grand simplicity ; 


selfishness. 


alike in their purity and un- 


In previous issues of Frank Lestirz’s Popv- 
LAR MonruLy, an interesting series of sketches 
has been published, giving a record of General 
Lee’s ancestry, of his army life and military 
achievements. To complete this series, it is only 
necessary to add a sketch of his personal char- 
acter, to delineate the basis upon which his fame 
rests. As ‘‘truth is stranger than fiction,’’ so 
are there personages about whose life a truthful 
narrative appears to be a romance couched in 
extravagant hyperbole ; such a man was Robert 
E. Lee. 

In person, General Lee was notably handsome, 
being tall, erect, admirably proportioned, with 
an easy, graceful carriage. His features were 
nobly molded, refined and intellectual ; his ex- 
pression, kind and winning. As Sydney Smith 
said of Francis Horner, ‘‘ The ten command- 
ments were stamped upon his countenance.”’ 
His manners were dignified and courteous, vet 
not stiff. 
pleteness ; no feature predominating to mar its 
perfect symmetry. His reputation is twofold, 
based upon the character of the man and the 
genius of the soldier. History records the lives of 
many great soldiers, and of not a few noble char- 
acters. 


His character was grand in its com- 


But rarely are genius and moral gran- 
deur found combined ; when so united, Nature, 
proud of her handiwork, stamps the man as one 
of her heroes. 

It is such a life we are now to sketch ; the life 
of one who has attracted the love and devotion 
of a whole people, that has won the respect, even 
the admiration, of former enemies, and gained 
honor and reverence from foreigners. It was the 
rare combination of genius and humility, of 
strength and gentleness, of manly courage and 
womanly sympathy, that formed the charm of 
General Lee’s character. Though a life-long 
soldier, he showed none of the traits commonly 
attributed to one bred in camps, and accustomed 
to the work of soldier-life. Rather than the hard- 


* Thirteenth paper of the illustrated “Lee of Virginia’? series, which was begun in the February, 1896, 
number of Frank Lesiie’s Poputar Monruty. 
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ened soldier, he was a man of the tenderest heart. 
of the largest sympathy. 

‘*The history of Lee’s heart,’’ wrote a South- 
ern officer, ‘‘ forms a large part of the history of 


the whole war.’’ So we find him writing to his 
daughter, after a great battle, ‘‘The loss of our 
gallant officers and men throughout the army 
causes me to weep tears of blood, and to wish 


that I never 


again.”’ 


could hear the sound of a gun 


Of his childhood, the earliest statement extant 
is the comment of his father that ‘‘ Robert 
always good, and will be confirmed in his happy 


Was 


turn of mind by his ever watehful and affection- 
ate mother. Does he strengthen his native ten- 
dency?’ Robert Lee was then only ten vears 
old ; an early age to establish such a happy re- 
putation in his father’s mind. The comment of 
the father conveys a compliment, and evidently 
a deserved one, for the mother. Great men in 
after life frequently attribute their success to the 
intelligent training of their mothers, 
Lee may be of them. <A famous 
that if ‘‘the whol 
world were put into one scale, and my mother 
into the other, the world would kick the beam.”’ 
If the world owes much to Mary, the mother of 
George Washington, it owes no less to Anne, the 
mother of Robert E. Lee. It is highly to the 
credit of the ladies of Virginia that they are seek- 
ing to raist 
of Anne 


her grat 


and Robert 
counted one 


Englishman once declared 


i suitable monument over the grav 
Lee. 


dest monument. 


Yet she needs none: her son 


S 


It has been said that a boy who falls in love 
with his mother is saved. Robert Lee’s passion- 
ate devotion to his mother is proverbial. She 
once said to a friend, ‘‘ Robert is both a son and 
a daughter to me,’’ and her grief at their separa 
tion, when he left home for West Point, was only 
less than his for her when they were parted by 
her death His grief was excessive. One who 
was present has said that he could not attend the 
funeral that he paced to and fro the 


ceremonies ; 
floor of her bedroom in inconsolable grief 

A life-long friend of General Lee remarked at 
the time of his death that he had never known 
‘Robert to be censured for anything.’’ Yet it 
must not be assumed that he was perfect. But 
it may be said that he ‘‘ strengthened his native 
tendency ’’ by acquiring such complete self-con- 
trol as to conquer temptation and restrain evil 
tendencies before thought could beget action. At 
what cost this self-control was acquired his calm 
demeanor never disclosed. 

At the age of eighteen, Robert Lee 
West Point. 


entered 
Boys are not bad judges of charac- 


ROBERT 






E. 








FROM 


rit 
LEXIN 


RAPH OF GENERAL LEE TAKEN IN 
, BETWEEN 1865 AND 1870. 


ter. The \ 


among thems 


readily accord leadership 


to any boy who has not super- 
is said that George Washington 


lor qualities. It 
even when 


with his honest 


so impressed his schoolmates 
nd manly sincerity that they 
wont to OS the arbiter of their 
\ similar position was given 
The boys did 
him, though the 
Colonel John Ma- 


were him as 
boyish disput 
Robert Le ly his 


not 


fellow cadets. 
even att pt toe’ haze’’ 


practice was t the time. 


comb, U.S A ho entered in 1828, has stated 
that he fou let Lee the prominent figure of 
the corps att t date. The corroborative state- 


ment of Gens 
‘Long’s Me rs of R. E. Lee’’) is worth quot- 
ing infull: ‘* No« 
Johnston, 
opportunity 
entered the Milit ry 


mates, and f 


Joseph E. Johnston (as given in 
among men,’’ wrote General 
s own brothers, had a better 
Lee than I. We 
\cademy together as class- 


} 


w General 


i. friendship never impaired. 
after we met, from the fact 
d served under his in the cele- 


It was formed 
that my father | 
brated Lee’s | 


associates, wl 


We had the same intimate 
uught, as I did, that no other 
united the qualities that win 
ind command high respect. 


youth or man § 
warm 


friendship 
For he was ful 


of sympathy and kindness, genial 
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and fond of gay conversation, and even of fun, 
that made him the most agreeable of compan- 
ions, while his correctness of demeanor and lan- 
guage, and attention to duties, personal and offi- 
cial, and a dignity as much a part of himself as 
the clegance of his person, gave him a superi- 
ority that everyone acknowledged in his heart. 
He was the only one of all the men that I have 
ever known who could laugh at the faults and 
follies of his friends in manner as to 
make them ashamed without touching their af- 
fection for him, and to confirm their respect and 
sense of his superiority. 


such a 


‘*T saw strong evidence of the sympathy of 
his nature the morning after the first engage- 
ment of our troops in the valley of Mexico. I 


had lost a cherished relative in that action, 
known to General Lee only as my _ relative. 
Meeting me, he suddenly saw in my face 


the effect of that loss, burst into tears, and ex- 
pressed his deep sympathy as tenderly in words 
as his lovely wife could have done.”’ 

On leaving West Point, Robert Lee was ap- 
pointed brevet second-lieutenant in the engineer 
corps ; his first service was to seek leave of ab- 
sence that he might take a sick colored servant 
to the milder climate of the far South. There he 
nursed him tenderly and faithfully, until death 
relieved the poor fellow from his sufferings ; an 
act which illustrates his solicitude for his serv- 
ants; none ever had a kinder or more faithful 
master. The following extract from a letter, 
written to one of the Arlington servants after the 
war, shows the feeling he ever entertained for 
them. Though overburdened by an immense cor- 
respondence, he found time to answer the note of 
a former servant and did it in these kind words : 
‘Amanda Parks, I your letter 
of the 7th, and regret very much that I did not 
see you when I was in Washington. 


have received 


I’ heard, 
on returning to my room Sunday night, that you 
had 


missed you, for I wanted to learn how you were, 


been to see me, and I was sorry to have 
and how all the people from Arlington were get- 
ting on in the world. My interest in them is as 
great now as it ever was, and I sincerely wish for 
their happiness and prosperity. I do not 
know why you ask if I am angry with you. I am 
not aware of your having done anything to give 
me offence, and I hope you would not say or do 
While vou lived at Arlington 
you behaved very well, and were attentive and 
faithful to your duties. 
conduct vourself in the same manner. 


what was wrong. 


I hope you will always 
Wishing 
you health, happiness, and success in life.’’ 

It is not within the purpose of this brief arti- 
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cle to attempt a review of General Lee’s career, 
but merely to illustrate the salient features of his 
personal character. To say he was physically 
brave would be merely to mention a trait com- 
mon to Americans. Yet there was one inci- 
dent in his career that illustrates so well his 
moral and physical strength as to be well worth 
mentioning. It occurred during the campaign 
in Mexico, and so impressed General Scott that 
he pronounced it ‘‘ the greatest feat of physical 
and moral courage performed by any individual, 
in my knowledge, pending the campaign.’’ The 
feat alluded to was Lee’s crossing, one dark and 
stormy night, the Pedregal, a field of volcanic 
rock, pathless, precipitous, difficult to cross even 
in daylight. The purpose of this daring night 
march was to communicate with General Scott 
that a simultaneous attack might be made at 
daybreak by both wings of the American army. 
An officer, who was present, has written thus of 
the attempt : ‘‘ When we remember that Captain 
Lee left the council chamber at Contreras to pass 
over miles of such ground as I have described, in 
a pitch-dark night, without light or company, 
with the additional danger of wandering either 
to the right or left and thus falling into the 
hands of Valencia or Santa Anna, the risk of be- 
ing met by some of the straggling bands of 
Mexicans, which we had seen in the Pedregal, 
with no guide but the wind as it drove the cold 
rain in torrents against his face, or an occa- 
sional flash: of lightning to give him a mo- 
mentary glimpse of the country around him, it 
will be acknowledged that General Scott, con- 
sidering the object for which this was done, the 
manner of doing it, and the results, has charac- 
terized this deed of devotion by the only terms, 
exalted as they are, that could appropriately de- 
scribe it.’’ 

Nor has time lessened the soldiers’ apprecia- 
tion of this daring feat. General Henry J. 
Hunt, U.S. A., tells us he was called upon for a 
speech at a meeting of military men at Boston, 
in 1871; General Casey had been speaking of 
‘*T was ‘dead broke’ on 
matter for a speech,’’ says the general, ‘‘ but it 


the Mexcan campaign : 


occurred to me that as the Pedregal was fresh in 
my mind, I would give them a little more Mex- 
ican history, and I recited, glibly enough, the 
Of course I did 
hero. 


not mention the name 
I saw they all thought it was 

[ kept dark until the close, 
amidst repeated demands of ‘ Name him ! 


him ! 


story. 
of the 
General Casey. 
Name 
When I got through, and the name was 


again vociferously demanded, I replied : ‘It isa 
name of which the old army was and is justly 
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proud—-that of Robert E. Lee, then captain of 
engine¢ rs, and since world-wide in fame as the 
distinguished leader of the Confederate armies.’ 
For a moment there was unbroken silence, then 
such a storm of applause as is seldom heard. 
I remarked that I had been desirous of testing 
the society, which represented all shades of 
political opinions, and was glad to see that they 
could recognize heroism and greatness even 
in a former 
enemy.”’ 

It is not ne- 
cessary to re- 
view the story 
of General 
Lee’s thirty 
years’ service 
in the United 
States Army; 
it is sufficient 
to say that 
every duty was 
performed 
with scrupu- 
lous fidelity, 
that he rose 
from grade to 
grade, reward- 
ed at each pro- 
motion by the 
encomiums of 
his superior 
officers Gen- 
eral Scott, as 
is well known, 
entertained the 
highest admi- 
ration for him. 
It is said that 
the general on 
one occasion 
declared in the 
most emphatic 
manner: ‘‘Col- 
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Lee the strug of his life to decide his duty in 


the coming conflict. No wonder his wife wrote 
a friend: ‘‘My husband has wept tears of 
blood over this terrible war, but he must, as a 
man of honor and a Virginian, share the destiny 


of his State 


eral Scott, ‘* For God’s sake don’t resign, Lee !’ 


lo the passionate appeal of Gen- 


he could only falter the reply, “Tam compelled 
to; 1 cann 


msult my feelings in this mat- 
ter.’ 

Writing to 
his sister, Mrs. 
Marshall, he 
gave in a few 
simple words 


’ 


his reasons for 
resigning, end- 
ing with this 
pathetic sen- 
tence: ‘] 
know you will 
blame me, but 
you must 
think as kind- 
ly of me as you 
can, and be- 
lieve that i 
have endeav- 
ored to de 
what I thought 
right.”’ 

Though con- 
fident of the 
rectitude of his 
own action, he 
never sought 
to decide for 
another, not 
even for his 
own son. After 
reaching Rich- 
mond, he 
wrote his wife, 
telling her 
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Lee is the 
greatest soldier now living, and if he ever gets 
the opportunity he will prove himself the great 
captain of history.’’ Adding at another time, 
‘* His services are worth millions a day to any 
government.’’ 

Such being his position, it was natural that 
the question of his duty in the Civil War crisis 
would be a most serious one. Being ardently 
attached to the army, to his comrades and to 
his superior officers, it necessarily cost General 
Vol. XLII. —21. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY BRADY AT HIS HOME IN I PRIL, 1865, 


**must con- 
sult his own mont, reason and conscience as 
to the course ivy take. Ido not wish him 
to be guided vy wishes or example. If I 
have done w let him do better.’’ 

This is tl ut of General Lee’s career 


that Opponel ts 
that should 
honorable ye 


censured, yet it is the one 
him the admiration of every 
It was an act of self-abnega- 
tion rarely witnessed. Consider, what did this 
So much that words 


decision mean to him? 


« seed pth Oe x 0 on eg 
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fail to describe the sacrifice. On the one side 
he surrendered home, property, position in the 
army, which offered him everything a soldier 
could possibly desire—wéalth, fame, power. And 
the other side ? 
gin with ; in 
he had left, 
everything. 


A subordinate position to be- 
case of success nothing more than 
and in case of failure, the loss of 
Of this sacrifice a recent writer in 
a Northern paper has this to say: ‘‘ Colonel 
tobert E. Lee was no ordinary man. He was 
really the master military mind of his age. He 
had no equal in the old army ; it was only by 
hard knocks and practical experience that Grant 
developed his latent genius. On the contrary, 
Colonel Lee was fully equipped for his great 
part in the drama of war. He could have suc- 
ceeded Scott in the command of the army. He 
could have easily mastered the situation at the 
outset. He could have been President of the 
United States. He could have spent his last 
days in his old home overlooking the national 
capital. All of these thoughts come to the 
visitor to-day [at Arlington], and everybody 
wonders that Colonel Lee should have been so 
misled by circumstances and local influences.”’ 

Colonel Lee was not misled by circumstances 
nor by any local influences ; he was led bya pure 
and inexorable conscience to follow the path of 
duty to which his high sense of honor called 
him. Tennyson well described this act as the 
deed of one 

“Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 

Nor palter’d with Eternal God for power.” 


George Washington and Robert E. Lee have 
been frequently compared, and to the detriment 
of neither. Let sentiments of 
these patriots as each assumed the command of 
his country’s army. 
ment is noticeable. 
in Virginia : 


us contrast the 


A close similarity of senti- 
Washington wrote a friend 


‘* Dear Str—I am Imbarked on a tempestuous ocean 
from whence perhaps no friendly harbor is to be found. 
I have been called upon by the unanimous Voice of the 
Colonies to the command of the Continental Army. It 
is an honour I by no means aspired to. It isan honour 
I wished to avoid, as well from an unwillingness to 
quit the peaceful enjoyment of my family, as from a 
thorough conviction of my own Incapacity, and want of 
experience in the conduct of so momentous a concern ; 
but the partiality of the Congress added to some po- 
litical motives left me without a choice. May God 
grant, therefore, that my acceptance of it may be at- 
tended with some good to the common cause, and with- 
out Injury (from want of knowledge) to my own repu- 
tation. I can answer but for three things, a firm belief 
of the justice of our cause, close attention to the prose- 
cution of it, and the strictest Integrity. If these cannot 
supply the places of Ability and Experience, the cause 
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will suffer and more than probable my character along 
with it, as reputation derives its principal support from 
success ; but it will be remembered, I hope, that no 
desire or intimation of mine placed me in this situa- 
tion. I shall not be deprived, therefore, of a comfort in 
the worst event if I retain a consciousness of having 
acted to the best of my judgment.” 


When appointed to the command of the Vir- 
ginia forces, General Lee returned this brief ac- 
knowledgment : ‘‘ Mr. President and Gentlemen 
of the Convention: Profoundly impressed with 
the solemnity of the occasion, for which I must 
say I was not prepared, I accept the position as- 
signed me by your partiality. I would have 
much preferred had your choice fallen upon an 
abler man. Trusting in Almighty God, an ap- 
proving conscience, and the aid of my fellow- 
citizens, I devote myself to the service of my na- 
tive State, in whose behalf alone will I ever again 
draw my sword.”’ 
com- 
mander of the Southern army, others have fully 
written. 


Of General Lee’s military services as 


Only one or two incidents of his cam- 
paigns need be noted here as best illustrating his 
character. In connection with the Civil War, 
there four remarkable crises in General 
Lee’s career ; each of the greatest importance, 
each such as to test severely the metal of the 
man. 


were 


The first of these crises was his decision 
as to which side he ought to espouse ; 
have written. 


of this we 
The other three were : the defeat 
of Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg, the breaking of 
his lines at Petersburg, and lastly, the surrender. 
Of his conduct on these three trying occasions, 
let us examine eye-witnesses. 

Colonel Freemantle, an English officer, who 
was with the Southern army at Gettysburg, has 
written : ‘‘I joined General Lee, who had, in 
the meanwhile, come to the front on becoming 
aware of the disaster. General Lee was perfectly 
sublime. He was engaged in rallying and en- 
couraging the broken troops, and was riding 
about a little in front of the wood quite alone— 
the whole of his staff being engaged in a similar 
manner to the rear. His face, which is always 
placid and cheerful, did not show signs of the 
slightest disappointment, care or annoyance ; 
and he was addressing to every soldier he met a 
few words of encouragement, such as ‘ All this 
will come right in the end; we’ll talk it over 
afterward ; but, in the meantime, all good men 
must rally. We want all good and true men 
just now,’ etc. He spoke to all the wounded 
men that passed him, and the slightly wounded 
he exhorted to ‘ bind up their hurts and take a 
musket’ in this emergency. Very few failed to 
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answer his appeal, and I saw badly wounded 
men take off the’. hats and cheer him. 
Wilcox now came up to him, and, in very de- 


General 


pressed tones of annoyance and vexation, ex- 
plained to him the state of his brigade. But 
General Lee immediately shook hands with him, 
and said, in a cheerful manner : ‘ Never mind, 
All this has been my fault. It is J who 
have lost this fight, and you must help me out of 
it the best way you can.’ In this way did Gen- 
eral Lee, wholly ignoring self and position, en- 


general. 


courage and reanimate his somewhat dispirited 
troops, and magnanimously take upon his own 
shoulders the whole weight of the repulse. It 
was impossible to look at or listen to him 
without feeling the strongest admiration.”’ 

The defeat of Pickett’s assault at Gettysburg 
was undoubtedly a severe disappointment to 
General Lee, as he had every reason to hope 
for success from his well matured plans. More- 
over, he fully realized that he, as commanding 
general, would be censured for the failure ; 
portunity was offered him to place the blame 
upon the shoulders of those chiefly responsible 
for it; but this he declined to accept. After 
the action, General Pickett submitted his report, 
which criticised those who had failed to prop- 
erly support him as ordered. 


Op- 


General Lee refused to receive this report, and 
returned it, with the following note : 


** GENERAL C. E. Pickerr—You and your men have 
crowned yourselves with glory; but we have the 
enemy to fight, and must, at this critical moment, care- 
fully guard against dissensions which the reflections in 
your report will create. I will, therefore, suggest that 
you destroy both copy and original, substituting one 
confined to casualties only.” 


in General Lee’s career was 


his lines at Petersburg. John 
Esten Cooke, who was present, writes thus of it : 


The next crisis 
the forcing of 


‘‘T should think it impossible for his worst 
enemy to regard the situation of this truly great 
man at the moment in question without a cer- 
tain sympathy and respect. He was not only 
commander-in-chief, but the whole Southern Con- 
federacy in himself, carrying upon his shoulders 
the heavy weight of the public care. Lee 
was the idol almost of the people, and it was 
to him that the whole South looked in this dark 
hour, calling on him for deliverance. Up to this 









momenté#iiiwhad been in a condition to meet his 
great 26m ibility. If the reader realizes 
b tried to express he may form some 
crushing ordeal through which Gen- 


on the 2d of April, called to pass. 
after sunrise on the 2d of April, 
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. LEE AS A CADET AT WEST POINT IN 1854. 


the Federal columns, in heavy mass, advanced 


from the outer line of works, which they had 
carried at daybreak, to attack General Lee in 
his inner intrenchments near Petersburg. When 
the present writer reached the vicinity of army 


headquarters, on the Cox Road, west of the city, 


1 
| 
I 


a Federal co n was rapidly advancing to 
charge a battery posted in the open field to the 
right of the house, and at that time firing rap- 
idly. General Lee was on the lawn in front of 
his headquarters, looking through his glasses at 
the column as 
the fields ; knowing the terrible significance 
of the advantage which the Fedéral troops had 
gained, I looked at General Lee to ascertain, if 
thought of it. He never ap- 
, and if the affair had been a 
not 


moved at double quick across 
and 


possible, what he 
peared more calt 
have exhibited less emo- 
The 
Federal battery opened a 


ill, before which the Southern 


review he could 
of 
pressed on, and 


tion any description. column 


the 


heavy fire on the I 


guns—there was } Gen- 


o infantry—withdrew. 
eral Lee retired slowly with his artillery, riding 
his and one person, at 
forgot the shells and 
looking at the superb old cava- 
calm as a May 
an officer 


well-known iron-gray ; 
the cx 
sharpshooters, in 


least, in ym pany 
lier, erect as an arrow and as 


morning. When he said to near, 
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‘This 


excitement in his voice, or indeed any change 


is bad business, colonel,’ there was no 


graxe and courteous tones. 
A shell from the Federal battery, fired at this 
group, burst almost upon him, killing a horse 
nearby and cutting This 
brought a decided ex pression of ‘fight’ to the 


whatsoever in its 


his bridle - reins. 
old soldier's face, and he probably felt as he did 
in Culpeper, when the disaster of Rappahan- 
nock Bridge when he 


occurred, muttered, as 


General Stuart told me, ‘I should now like to go 
into a charge !’ 

But the 
demeanor of public men on great occasions is le- 


‘These details may appear trivial. 
gitimate and not uninteresting matter for his- 
tory. General Lee’s personal bearing upon this 
critical occasion, when he saw himself about to 
be subjected to the greatest humiliation to the 
pride of a soldier—capture—was admirably noble 
and serene. It was impossible not to be struck 
with the grandeur of his appearance—no other 
phrase describes it—or to refrain from admiring 
the princely air with which the old cavalry of- 
ficer sat his horse.’’ 

The bearing of General Lee on these occasions 
calls to mind a description of Wellington, which 
seems applicable to Lee. Of Wellington it has 
‘No responsibility proved 
heavy for his calm, assured and fertile intellect. 
If he made a mistake, he repaired it before the 


heen written, too 


enemy could profit by it. If his adversary made 
one, he took advantage of it with immediate de- 
cision. Always cool, sagacious, resolute, reliant, 
he was never at loss for expedients, never dis- 
turbed by any unforeseen accidents, never with- 
out a clear conception of the object to be achieved 
and the best way of achieving it.’’ 

No event in Lee’s career portrays so fully the 
grandeur of his character, or so well illustrates 
his superb self-control, as the final scene at Ap- 
pomattox. He believed ‘‘ human virtue should 
be equal to human calamity,’’ and was there to 
test his creed. The scene on that last day of the 
Army of Northern Virginia is thus painted in 
the glowing words of a Southern orator: 

‘As the day dawns, a remnant of the cavalry 
under Fitz Lee is forming, and Gordon’s infantry, 
scarce two thousand strong, are touching elbows 
for the last charge. Once more the thrilling rebel 
cheer rings through the Virginia woods, and with 
all their wonted fierceness they fall upon Sheri- 
dan’s men. Ah, yes! 
tattered battle-flags. Yes, the troopers of our 
gallant Fitz are as dauntless as when they fol- 
lowed the plume of Stuart, ‘the flower of cava- 
liers.’ Yes, the matchless infantry of ‘tattered 


victory still clings to the 
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uniforms and bright muskets’ under Gordon, the 
brave, move with as swift, intrepid tread as 
when, of old, Stonewall led the way. Soldiers of 
Manassas, of Richmond, Sharpsburg, Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, of the Wild- 
erness, of Spottsylvania, of Cold Harbor, of Pe- 
tersburg—scarred and sinewy veterans of fifty 
fields, your glories are still about you, your man- 
hood is triumphant still. Yes, the blue lines 
break before them ; two cannon and many pris- 
oners are taken, and for two miles they sweep 
But 
Behind the flying sabres 


the field toward Lynchburg—victors still ! 
too late! too late! 
and rifles of Sheridan rise the bayonets and frown 
the batteries of the Army of the James under ¢ rd 

a solid phalanx stands athwart the path of Fitz 
Too late! 


There is no escape ! 


ho 


Lee’s and Gordon’s men. The die is 


cast! The doom is sealed ! 
The eagle is quarried in his eyrie ; the wounded 
lion is hunted to his lair! 

‘‘And so the guns of the last charge died away 
on the morning air; and echo, like the sob of a 
mighty sea, rolled up the valley of the James, 
and all was still. The last fight of the Army of 
Northern Virginia had been fought. The end 
The startled 
birds renewed their songs over the stricken field ; 


had come. The smoke vanished. 
the battle-smell was drowned in the fragrance of 
the flowering Spring. And the ragged soldier of 
the South, God bless him! 

the dread reality, more terrible than death— 
stood there to grapple with and face down de- 
spair, for he had done his all, and all was lost— 


stood there facing 


save honor.’ 

Seeing the strength of the force opposed to him, 
‘* Tell Gen- 
eral Lee I have fought my corps to a frizzle, and 


General Gordon sent this message : 


I fear I can do nothing unless I am heavily sup- 
ported by Longstreet.’’ 
nouncement General 


On receiving this an- 
Lee said : ‘*Then there is 
nothing left me but to go and see General Grant, 
and I would thousand deaths. 
This, the only wail of despair that escaped him 
during that trying hour, was quickly suppressed, 


” 


rather die a 


, 


for ‘it is our duty to live.’ 
‘* After interview with General Grant,’’ 
writes General Long, who was present, ‘‘ when 


his 


General Lee again appeared, a shout of weleome 
instinctively ran through the army. But in- 
stantly recollecting the sad occasion that brought 


him before them, their shouts sank into silence, 
every hat was raised, and the bronzed faces of 
thousands of grim warriors were bathed with 
As he rode slowly along the lines, hyn- 
dreds of his devoted veterans pressed around 
their noble chief, trying to take his hand, touch 


tears. 
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his person, or even lay a hand upon his horse, 
thus exhibiting for him’ their great affection 

In answer to these demonstrations of affection, 
the general could only falter a few broken sen- 
tences Men, we have fought through the war 
tovether: | have done my best for you; my 
heart is too full to say more.’? The next day, 
in his farewell address, he tells them ‘You will 
take with you the satisfaction that proceeds from 
the consciousness of duty faithfully performed, 
and | earnestly pray that a merciful God will 
extend to you His blessing and protection. With 
an unceasing admiration of your constaney and 
devotion to your country, and a grateful remem 
brance of your kind and generous consideration 
of myself, | bid you an affectionate farewell.” 

After the war General Lee was the recipient of 
many offers Finally he decided, after som 
hesitation, fearing he could not ‘discharge the 
duties to the satisfaction of the trustees, or to the 
benefit of the institution,’’ to accept the Presi- 
dency of Washington College, at Lexington, in 
the beautiful valley of Virginia. ‘* IT have been 
elected,’ he wrote ‘to the Presidency of Wash 
ington College, and have entered upon the duties 
of the office in hope of being of some use to the 
noble youth of our country.”’ So, while he had 
exchanged the uniform of the soldier for the 
peaceful garb of the teacher, his purpose was 
the sam there was only a difference in the 
mode of ction, eo] have,”’ he declared later, "a 
self-imposed task, which I must accomplish | 
have ‘led the yvoung men of the South in battle ; 
I have scen many of them fall under my stand- 
ard. I shall devote my life now to training 
young men to do their duty in life’? Some tim 
after becoming president of the college, he ré 
marked to one of the clergymen of the town: ‘* 1 
shall be disappointed, sir, I shall fail in’ the 
leading object that brought me here, unless these 
young men become real Christians. I wish you, 
and others of your sacred profession, to do all 
you can to accomplish this result.”’ 

No picture of Robert FE. Lee eould be « ompl te 
that did not portray the religious side of his 
character It was the basis upon which all else 
rested. It was the source of his strength, the 
law of his life, the guide for his every act, and 
the support upon which he leaned in every trial. 
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Throughout almost every military dis- 
patch or pri tter written by him contained 
some allusi to his trust and contidence in 
(Giod. As, fo _ after the second battle of 
Manassas, hie ded his dispatch to the Con- 
federate Pres these words : ‘* Our grati- 
tude to Al tv God for Ilis mercies rises 
lo Him, and to the valor of 
s vratitude is due.’’ In his 


higher cach 
our troops, 
letters to his noble sentiments, such as 
these, occu nd again : ‘Occupy yourself 
in aiding th 
Study to be 
the child of 


let your met 


helpless than yourself, 
th the world. Frankness is 
unl courage. . . . Never 


wear one gray hair for any 


lack of dut ur part. Hold on to 
your purity tu They will sustain you 
in every calar Never neglect the means 
of making \ elf useful in the world. 

You and Cus must take care of your kind 


mother and 
Todo that v 
kind and cr¢ 


when your father is dead. 


t learn to be good. — Be true, 


iid pray earnestly to God to 
enable you to * Keep His Commandments, and to 
walk in the il] the days of your life.’ 

I hope will always be distinguished 
for your ay nee of the universal bane, 
whisky, and ¢ ry immorality. Nor need you 
fear to be rule of the society that indulges 
in it, for you wquire their esteem and re- 
spect, as all nerate, if they do not practice, 
virtue,’’ The wl ose example hecommended 
tation, was the old Puritan, 
Davenport, of Stamford. ‘ There was,’’ he wrote, 
‘quietness 1 


to his son fe 


man’s mind the quietness 
of heavenly \ ind intlexible willingness to 
Duty, then, is the sublimest 
word in our language. Do your duty in all 
things, like tl | Puritan. You cannot do 
more; you sl 


obey present 


never wish to do less.”’ 

In the next paper we shall endeavor to show 
the influence | s character had over his sol- 
diers, and how now regarded by the world 
in general, Further inspection can hardly fail 


to win the apy tion of those who can admire 


one of whom 1b Yt be said 
“ Tis life was ntl and the elements 
So mixed | nature might stand up 


And Suny t ‘ world, This was a man wl? 












ONE NIGHT. 





HE fierce rays of the de- 
clining sun shone over the 
broad waters of the gulf, 
whose glassy surface re- 





molten 
Not a cloud broke the 
coppery glare of the sky ; 
not a breath stirred the 
feathery tops of the pal- 
mettos. 


sembled a sea of 
ore. 





The spires of the churches seemed quivering 
in the intense heat, and a faint, heavy, miasmic 
odor weighed upon the sultry atmosphere. 

Most of the houses were closed and the streets 
deserted, except by a few persons, who now, as 
the sun commenced to decline, came forth from 
the silent doorways and hurried noiselessly along 
the shaded sides of the streets. 

Pallid fear sat upon every face, for death and 
pestilence were abroad in the fair city —the 
‘“Queen City of the South.” 

In strange contrast to the pale faces and anx- 
ious countenances of the passers-by was that of a 
gentleman who sat calmly smoking on the piazza 
of one of the hotels. 

He was young and handsome and well-dressed, 
and his whole appearance bore the stamp of one 
who had never known the want of this world’s 
wealth. 

Why, then, should he, for whom life might be 
supposed to hold so much attraction, prize it so 
lightly as to linger here in the doomed city, 
whence all others who could do so had fled ? 

Six years ago, when scarcely arrived at the 
age of manhood, Philip Flourney had met with 
a young girl, between whom and himself had 
sprung up one of those rare passions which last 
through a lifetime, defying both time and fate to 
overcome. 

Marie was as pure-minded as she was beauti- 
ful; but she was only the daughter of a French 
dancing-master, and this, in the eyes of the 
proud Flourneys, was an insuperable obstacle 
to the match. 

When Judge Flourney found that neither per- 
suasion nor threats of disinheritance could avail 
in inducing his only son to give up this mésalli- 
ance, he had resort to the French music-teacher, 
whom, with his daughter, he coarsely accused of 
endeavoring to entice his son into ‘‘a low mar- 
riage.”’ 


By S. A. WEISS. 


The‘ old man was proud. After assuring the 
haughty Southerner that, though political mis- 
fortunes had robbed him of worldly possessions, 
his blood was nobler than that of the Flourneys, 
he turned his back upon him, and forbade his 
daughter ever again to speak to one of the name. 

When Philip, at the end of his college course, 
returned to his native city, flushed and eager 
with the joy of at last making Marie his wife, he 
found Monsieur Lefebre and his daughter gone ; 
nor had any search or inquiry since availed in 
obtaining a clew to their whereabouts. 

His family had taken pains to impress upon 
him that Marie had willingly deserted him ; but 
this he could never bring himself to believe ; and 
thus it was that he had come to lead, in even the 
prime of his young manhood, a cold and disap- 
pointed existence, from which the bloom seemed 
forever to have fled. 

In vain had Fortune smiled upon and Beauty 
lured him; he had lost what he prized most 
upon earth, and his heart felt benumbed and in- 
capable of ever again waking up to any real en- 
joyment of life. 

As the blazing sun dipped lower toward the 
seething waters of the gulf, and the shadows 
stretched across the heated pavements, more fre- 
quent became the figures passing on the streets. 

Among them were conspicuous the black garb 
and white head-dress of that noble order of wom- 
en bound to works of charity and self-sacrifice ; 
and one of these, pausing near the young man 
on the hotel piazza, addressed him. 

‘‘Are there any sick in this house?’ 

He arose with uncovered head. 

‘‘There was one taken an hour ago—Colonel 
De Chartres ; but he is dead.”’ 

The Sister crossed herself and murmured a 
brief prayer for the departed soul. 

‘‘And you appear to be a stranger here. Why 
do you linger in the midst of pestilence and 
death ?”’ 

He smiled—a low, sad smile. 

‘‘Death, good Sister, rarely seeks those who 
do not shun him. But I go to-morrow, since 
there is nothing to detain me here.”’ 

‘Tt is well. Our duty is to take all possible 
care of the precious life which God has given us.”’ 

She passed on with the swift, noiseless step of 
the Sisterhood ; and as he watched her disappear 
around a corner, the rattle of wheels was heard 
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in an opposite direction, and a loud, harsh voice 


echoed ghastly through the still streets : 

‘ Bring forth your dead !”’ 

Then Philip Flourney shuddered, and rising, 
hastily descended the steps, and, without 
ing toward the vehicle with its 
turned into a 


clanc- 
ghastly burden, 
retired street and strolled slowly 
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out in the ditection of the suburbs. There, at 
least, he might breathe a purer air than in the 
heart of the plague-stricken city. 

The sun sank below the misty waters and a 
pallid moon arose in the east. Philip strolled 
onward, leaving the modern portion of the city 
behind, until he found himself in a quiet, re- 


mote street—a portion of what had been once 
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known as the old Spanish quarter. Here stood 
ancient convent, and further on extended 
old the 


lowery brick 


an 
quaint and stately 
midst of court, 
walls and iron gateways. 
One of the latter, 
little back ai 


each in 


guarded by 


mansions, 


its 


belonging to a house set a 
dden in a grove of magnolias, 


K IN THIS HOUSI 


stood open, and Philip, tempted by the cool, 
passed in and seated himself on 
the stone steps of the 
No light was Vis 
out the place, 
choked fountai 
the occupants had 


pestilence, 


deep shadows, 
arched doorway. 
ible, no sound audible through- 
save the low dripping of a half- 
in its stone basin. Doubtless 
fled from the presence of the 


leaving the place unguarded. 
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A faint breeze arose and stirred among the 
thick foliage. 
pressive breath of Orientak perfume, the fountain 
played drowsily mm the stillness. 

Philip vielded to the 
him, and, leaning back against the carved lintel 
of the doorway, fell into a light slumber. 

He was awakened by a hand on his shoulder. 
The door behind him was open, and in it stood 


The air was laden with the op- 


influence surrounding 


a tall mulatto servant woman, bearing a lamp in 
her hand. 

‘“Come in,”’ she said ; ‘‘they are waiting for 
you.” 

But half aroused from his brief sleep, he al- 
most unconsciously allowed himself to be drawn 
within the doorway, and thence mechanically 
followed his guide up a stairease and into a large 
saloon, one side of which opened upon a broad 
piazza, wreathed in vines and ornamented with 
tubs of exotic plants. 

Here some half-a-dozen gentlemen sat smok- 
ing, at sight of whom Philip, now awakened to 
a consciousness of his position, drew back and 
would have retreated. 

But the figure nearest him, turning suddenly, 
addressed him, and he recognized 
whom he had met at his hotel. 

“Ah,”” he 
Colonel 
where is 

‘6 Toe 


a gentleman 


whom 
But 


the friend 
De Chartres promised to bring. 
De Chartres ?”’ 

ae 


said, ‘‘ you are 


Chartres?’ answered Flourney, feeling 
‘* De Chartres is dead !’ 


Every one present turned at these words, but 


almost as if in a dream 


there was no expression of surprise or regret. 

On the street, at 
were seen to drop dead, and no one knew but 
that his own turn might be next. 


the tables, men and women 


A heavy, florid-faced man, with a low forehead 
and sensual expression, advanced and welcomed 
Flourney. 

“What matter,’’ he said, with a shrug of his 
broad shoulders 
missing? What are the dead to us—the living? 
Come, my friends, let us make the most of the 
life that is left us, whether it be long or short. 


~‘‘what matter though one be 


Let us eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow 
we may die!”’ 

He led the way to an inner saloon, the doors 
of which had just been thrown open, revealing a 
table glittering with crystal and silver. 

Philip Flourney hesitated for an instant, con- 
scious that he was occupving, however innocent- 
ly, a false position ; but then followed with the 
rest. 

‘¢ Who is our host?’ he whispered to his ac- 
quaintance 


IGHT. 


‘Did not De Chartres tell you? It is Duprée, 
the banker. He is a philosopher of the Epicurean 
school ; and we,’’ he added, half sneeringly, ‘‘ are 
his friends and diseiples. To-morrow we all leave 
this accursed city, but meanwhile we will enjoy 
ourselves. And after the supper we shall have 
music and the society of the ladies of the family.’’ 

Shocked at this cool and reckless indifference 
in the midst of scenes of death and horror, Flour- 
ney heartily wished that he had never been 
brought hither to witness it. 

It was a relief to him when the supper was 
ended, and the company returned to the open 
saloon and the broad, flowery piazza. 

Here, among the blossoming roses and jas- 
mine, he 
tired 
host presented him. 

‘“My wife, Madame Duprée. 


found a group of ladies, tastefully at- 
in cool white dresses. To one of these his 


Marie, this gen- 
tleman is Mr. Flourney, a friend of Colonel De 
Chartres.”’ 

It needed not to mention their names. In the 
full light of the chandelier from the saloon they 
saw each other’s faces, and, though six years 
had passed since they had last met, the recogni- 
tion was instantaneous. 

Marie turned very pale, and Philip’s voice 
trembled when, standing a little apart from the 
rest, he said, in a low tone: 

‘This is, 


ing.”’ 


to us both, an unexpected meet- 


Then, looking in the fair face of the woman 
before him—fairer now in its matured loveliness, 
though wearing an expression of subdued sad- 
ness—his emotions overcame him, and he said, 
impulsively : 

‘Marie, tell me—why did you leave me as 
you did, without a clew to your discovery ?”’ 

She looked up suddenly into his face. In an 
instant, with that look, the whole truth seemed 
to flash upon them both, and Marie murmured : 

‘“T know now that we were cruelly, cruelly 
deceived.,’’ 

Slowly they walked up and down the long 
piazza, and in a few words each learned the his- 
tory of the other since they had parted. 

Marie’s life had been one of poverty and strug- 
gle, until at last, at her father’s persuasion, and 
solely for his sake, infirm 


as he had become 


from illness and unable to earn his support, she 


had married the wealthy man whose wife she 
now was, 

He had not been a kind husband, for jealousy 
was his ruling passion, and, though Marie did 
not tell him this, Philip Flourney was at no loss 
to understand the still and subdued expression 
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upon the face which had once 
been so sweet and joyous. 

It was like a dream, thus 
finding himself standing by her 
side and listening to the voice 
which he had scarcely hoped 
ever again to hear. 

But in this meeting was more 
He had 


found her whom he loved with 


of pain than pleasure. 


an unfailing devotion, only to 
discover that she was forever 
lost to him ! 

They were aroused from their 
utter forgetfulness of all but 
themselves by the approach of 
Marie’s husband. 

He glanced suspiciously from 
one to the other, as he coldly 
said : 

‘*\Iadame, are we to have no 
music to-night ?”’ 

Not again during the eve- 
ning had Philip an opportunity 
of speaking to her in private 
until just before the company 
broke up 

The host was engaged in a 
game of cards, and his beauti- Koma 
ful wife sat on the piazza con- : 
versing with a‘ lady, who moved away on Philip’s 
approach 

This was Madame Lanier, the widowed sister 
of Mr. Duprée. 

‘“T have but a moment in which to speak to 
you,”’ said Philip, bending over her chair. ‘* Can 
I not si 

‘Tt is. impossible,’ she answered, quietly. 
‘We leave to-morrow.’ 


e you again to-morrow ?”’ 


‘* But can you not keep me informed as to 
your movements, Marie? I cannot bear to lose 
sight of you again.’’ 

‘Of what use would it be?’ she answered, 
sadly. ‘‘ It will be far better that we do not meet 
again. No, you must not seek me. We must 
not see each other again.’’ 

He felt that she was right; yet how sharp 
and bitter was the thought that he was not 
again to look upon her face, or hear her sweet 
voice ! 

‘Be that as you wish, for your sake, 
he said, and held out his hand. 


Marie,” 


Her fingers trembled as she placed them in 


his. Both were very pale, but not another word 
was spoken in this silent adieu, except when 
Philip murmured : 


NIGHT. 


TELL ME—WHY DID 


‘God for e 
piness !”’ 

He did not 
wandered tht 
suburbs, and 
a shaded cell 
ish quarter 
beneath a n 
that ever and 
burdens to the 

As the day 
men stopped 
menced meas 
they fell to w 
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YOU LEAVE ME AS You DID? ”? 


er bless you and grant you hap- 


return to his hotel. All night he 
the grass-grown streets of the 
ward morning found himself in 
bordering upon the old Span- 


Here he threw himself on the turf 


oliattree, heedless of the groups 
non passed, bearing their ghastly 
r last earthly resting places. 
iwned in the coppery east, three 
nder the magnolia-tree and com- 


Q space of ground. Then 
k with spade and pickax. 

you digging that grave ?’’ in- 
urney, mechanically. 


anker, Duprée. He died last 


4 


er Philip Flourney. stood in the 
old convent, opposite the house 
d been last night so strangely 
id watched the coffin of its late 
rth to its newly-dug grave in the 
is no time for ceremonies or use- 
| only a few household servants 
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made up the funeral escort. And then a carriage 
drove to the door, and two ladies and a mulatto 
maid-servant entered it and were rapidly driven 
away from the plague-infected dwelling. 

On the deck of the splendid steamer sat Marie 
Duprée watching the roofs and towers of the 
stricken city fading away in the distance. 

It was not of her home that she was thinking ; 
not of the man who had so lately been her 
husband, and had last night, with almost his 
last breath, spoken to her cruel and insulting 
Her thoughts were with him to whom 
she had spoken what she believed to be an 
had him to 
seek her, and now that all things were to her so 
suddenly changed, and the barrier that had stood 
between them thought with 
guish that in so doing she had perhaps lost all 
clew to again finding him. 


words. 


eternal farewell. She forbidden 


removed, she an- 


And, meanwhile, 


RESTING 


PLACE. 


even should they again meet, what new barrier 
or obstacle might not fate have interposed be- 
tween them ? 

She started and turned as some one by her side 
murmured her name. <A quick flush sprang to 
her cheek—a sudden, glad light to her eyes. It 
was Philip Flourney himself who stood before her. 

‘*Marie,’? he whispered, ‘‘ you will not send 
me away from you now ?”’ 

She looked up with eyes brimming with tears, 
as she silently placed her hand in his. The 
hearts of both were too full for words. 

Together they sat on the deck, content in the 
bliss of the present. 


And so the great river bore them on—away 


from the fiery heat and the death-laden atmo- 
sphere into one of coolness and health, where 
the wretched past was to be forgotten, and the 
future would be one of unclouded happiness. 


A RESTING-PLACE., 


By ADA M. PRICE, 


Here wander I, beside the silent graves, 
The little grass-grown graves, by fierce winds blown. 
On yon grim rock a storm-bird sits alone, 


Watching the gray clouds o’er the changing sea ; 


The white fringe clinging to the heaving waves. 


Awhile the gloaming has to darkness grown, 
And the winds’ thunder fall’n to tender moan, 
The soft pulsation of eternity. 


How peaceful here it is, beside the dead, 


Whose toils are o’er, and pangs of life so keen— 
Secure they lie, while tempests rock their bed, 
And lull their weary souls to restful sleep ; 


While we, forsaken, do but strive and weep, 


And anguish ever for the 


‘‘might have been.” 

















THREE WONDERFUL 
A RAILWAY RIDE FROM EDINBURGH TO BALMORAL. 


BRIDGES. 


By M. E. LEICESTER ADDIS 





N the arrival of the 
big ocean liners 





from Europe 

at their docks, 

the first object of 

interest to the 
stranger visiting 
our shores is the 
Statue of Liberty . 
but his interest in 
it soon gives place 
to eager expecta- 
tion for the first 
peep of the world- 
famed Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

We may well be 
proud of it, and 
the enthusiastic 
and spontaneous cry of ‘‘The Bridge!’ ‘‘ The 
Bridge !’’ must strike every foreigner with wonder. 











OLD TOLBOOTH TAWER. 


If we are accused of wandering as restless tour- 
ists over every corner of Europe, we never fail to 
welcome the sight of our bridge, realizing that it 
hails us as ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.”’ 

How its airy height and general fairylike light- 
ness mark it apart from other famous bridges we 
have seen ! 

Even the foreigner, unwilling at times to admit 
that anything here can be superior to the tri- 
umphs of the Old World, expresses only keenest 
admiration when he stands upon it and realizes 
how great the traflic is. Nowhere else has he 
seen such a continuous stream of people, carts, 
wagons and cars passing to and 
fro as on this bridge, yet 
each so perfectly independent 
of the other. 

One wonders how the new 
bridge to the Jersey shore can 
surpass it. Yet we are such a 
progressive people, that twenty 
years hence we may possibly 
speak patronizingly of the 
Brooklyn Bridge as wonderful, 
considering the time at which 
it was built. As I cannot lay 
claim to being an American, 
but saw the rise and fall of the 
first Tay Bridge, watched the 


wonderful construction of the Forth Bridge, and 
made, in company with many others, pilgrim- 
ages of wonder up and down its huge tubes, I 
can still freely admit that neither of these won- 
derful bridges can possibly excite such admira- 
tion as does the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Yet nowhere else in the world is there for the 
tourist, especially for men who are interested in 
railway construction or in applied mechanics, 
such a wonderful railway ride as from Edinburgh 
to Aberdeen by the east coast route. 

We hardly ever lose sight of the German Ocean, 
and, whether in smiling peace or stormy mood, 
its glittering green waters are beautiful. Its wild, 
rocky coast and numerous lighthouses could tell 
many a sad tale of those who go down to the sea 
in ships. 

Unlike those of the Atlantic on the west coast, 
its waves rise and fall in perfect rhythmic beat, 
and their white foam breaks and falls in showers 
of spray over the jagged, cruel rocks. 

As our tourist tickets enabled us to stop where 
we pleased en route, we decided to leave Edin- 
burgh by a local train early one clear morning 
in September last. By this we could enjoy the 
view of the Forth Valley, and at Kirkealdy, on 
the Fife side, we joined the express train. 

The sun shone brightly over the rich cornfields 
of the famed Lothian farms, and soon we reached 
Dalmeny Park station. 


Nestling amid the trees, 
and commanding a magnificent view both of sea 
and land, lay Dalmeny, the magnificent resi- 
dence of Lord Rosebery, one of the most popular 
and best known of British peers. 
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As we passed slowly across the wonderful Forth 
Bridge, 354 feet above the waves, its enormous 


massiveness impressed us strongly. 
foundations are in the mighty deep ; 


Truly its 
and, when 
stormy, the force of the waves breaking on its 
piers may well make the stoutest heart quail, 
remembering the awful fate of the first Tay 
Bridge. But on this morning all was peace, and 
as we hurried from side to side of our carriage, 
our eyes were feasted with the variety of the 
view. 

Looking up toward Stirling, with the Gram- 
pian Mountains towering like a mighty rampart 
behind, the ever-narrowing shores of the Firth 
were dotted with ancient castles and stately halls, 
in richly wooded parks, the scene of many a 
doughty deed in bygone days. 

The spires and tall chimneys of Edinburgh and 
Leith lay on our right ;. whilst seaward we spied 
against the horizon the famed Bass Rock, home 
of the solan goose, and the sugar-loaf peak of 
North Berwick. 

Soon we were speeding round the rocky shores 
of Fife, so close to the water that we could easily 
throw orange and banana peel into it. 

At Aberdour and Burntisland we realized that 
we had entered the ‘‘ Kingdom ’’— of Golf. Golf 
sticks here take the place of the bicycle. Every- 
one, leaving or joining our train, seemed laden 
down with them. Even the children, no higher 
than their clubs, carried a cleek or a driver, whilst 
pretty girls and comely matrons were not a whit 
behind. Alas! the pug-dog’s reign is over, and 
very antiquated indeed is the careful owner of 
a bird-cage. 


WONDERFUL 


BRIDGES. 


At Kinghorn we passed under the rock giving 
name to the place, and most memorable in Scot- 
tish annals. Here Alexander III., one of the 
strongest, bravest and best of the early kings, 
inet his death in 1286. 

Like us he had left Edinburgh, but crossed 

the Firth by open boat. Darkness set in and 
his attendants begged of 
him not to 
the rough road 
dangerously along 


press on, as 
wound 

these 
precipitous cliffs over- 
hanging the sea. Buta 
king’s will was law then. 
His horse slipped and fell 
with his rider the 
cliff, and the sorrowing fol- 
lowers found their king’s 
body dashed to pieces on 
the rocks below. The old- 
est fragment of Scottish 
song which has come down to us is a simple 
and touching lamentation over his death. 

This one false step of a horse on the rocky 
shore of Fife changed the course of a nation’s 
history, and the story of Scotland’s struggle for 
independence against a grasping English king 
was the result. But like stars out of the gloom 
rose the heroes Wallace and Bruce. 

Six hundred years later the triumph of man’s 
power over steam on sea and land had rapidly 
borne us to view this monument on the cliffs to 
a weary and way-worn traveler. 


over 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE, 
MONTROSE, 


Not even his 
kingly power and will could command our bene- 
fits. 

We passed from one fishing village to another 
until Kirkcaldy, ‘‘the lang toun,’’ was reached. 
A most appropriate name for this centre of lin- 
oleum and floor-cloth manufacture, for it is all 
length and no breadth. 

From this point we turned inland through the 
heart of fertile Fife, called the ‘‘ Kingdom”’ in 
early days, whilst the poet-king, James L., used 
to speak of Scotland as ‘‘a gray garment with a 
golden fringe’’—the fringe being Fife. 

On we sped, and soon we saw the sea again ; 
and the far-famed golf-links of fair St. Andrews 
—the Oxford of Scotland—with her University, 
her Towers and ruined Cathedral and Castle. 
Soon the estuary of the “‘lordly’’ Tay came in 
view, and as we crossed it and looked down upon 
the line of broken piers, relics of the former 
bridge, we recalled the terrific wind-storm on the 
last Sunday of the year 1879, when the train 
from Edinburgh went down in the middle of the 
bridge and left no one to tell the tale. 
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Whether the train pulled the bridge down, or 
whether its central girders were rocking, ere the 
train came, remains a mystery. Theories there 
were in plenty, but none is left to prove them. The 
death list was comparatively low, only seventy- 
two in all; but most pathetic was the story of 
the sad fate of several of the victims. Sailors 
from foreign lands hurrying home to keep the 
New Year with their parents and families, and, 
saddest of all, a prodigal son. 

This young man, after running away from 
home, became very successful in one of our 
Western States, and, as a happy surprise for his 
widowed mother in Dundee, resolved to visit her 
But the fates opposed. 
Having lost the morning train, he told his story 
to the hotel-keeper where he waited, else the 


and share his fortune. 





poor mother would never have heard of her 
boy’s good-will. 

The scenery on either shore of the Firth of 
Tay is magnificent, and we were tempted to stay 
to see a sunset, compared by many an artist to 
the finest sunsets of Italy and Greece. The moist 
haze that hangs so often over the hills and val- 
leys of Scotland lends itself as a superb medium 
to the lights and shades of sunset. Purples, 
blues, reds and golds, of every tint and hue, 
were the colors of this veil between us and the 
sun. In the long, clear twilight we sped on, 
still by the sea. 

Past Broughty Ferry, where the broken car- 
riages of the wreck were beached during our 
schooldays, whilst we eagerly watched the débris 
left by every wave in hope of finding something 
belonging to the dead. WHats, muffs, cloaks, 
handkerchiefs—hundreds of articles were recov- 
ered from the sea and treasured by the bereaved. 


Past more a 
with golfers, 
ing light on the 


| more and more sandy links, alive 
til far out to sea the clear revolv- 
Bell Rock (built by Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s father) shone out, a welcome sight 
How different was it in those days 
of Ralph the Rover, so finely sung by the poet 
Southey. 

At Arbroath we passed the night and saw the 
sun rise over the sea, and breakfasted upon the 
haddocks. We went after- 
ward to see some of those wonderful fisher-folk, 
and recalled that here Sir Walter Scott located 
several of tl 
‘** Waverley.’ 
ruins is Arbro 


to mariners. 


famed anchoriti 


scenes of his ‘‘ Antiquary’’ and 
What a magnificent pile of stately 

\bbey ! One must needs wish 
that the zeal of the Scotch reformers might have 
spared the abl of that 
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= Pious Abbot of Abe rbrothock 
Who placed the bell on the Inchcape rock—”’ 


an abbey dedicated to the famed Thomas A 
Becket, and whose monks always took a leading 
part in promoting the best welfare of the coun- 
try. Saddest of all for patriotic Scots nowa- 
days, for within its walls was signed, in 1320, 
“The Declar 


on of Independence,’’ the most 


patriotic of the historical documents of Scot- 
land. 

Yet this shrine of Scottish liberty, dear to the 
heart of the noble Bruce, was utterly desolated 


in the name of religion. 

With our nineteenth century ideas of Christian 
brotherhood, one wonders how such things were 
possible. 

Round that terrible wild coast we hurry past 


many a ruined castle, and then our third great 


bridge is crossed at the Montrose Basin. Here 


i 


Se 
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we see a fine suspension bridge, but small and 
insignificant in comparison with our Brooklyn 
Bridge, and not available for ‘railway traffic. 

Turning inland we lose sight of the sea for 
over twenty miles, but the blue heather of the 
Grampians is plainly visible and the farmers’ 
fields look like gardens in their perfect tillage. 
Behind can descry the hills above 
Thrums, whilst plainly to be seen is the Grand 
Old Man’s Scotch home—a stately mansion em- 
bowered in trees in the face of the hillside. 

We had now joined the west coast route from 


us we 





THE TAY 


London to Aberdeen, and at Stonehaven 
ever-changing sea is again close by us. 

It was at Stonehaven that Sir Walter met the 
old graveyard antiquary whose character is em- 
bodied in ‘‘ Old Mortality ’’; and his tales of the 
Covenanters relate. to Dunnottar Castle, standing 
out in solitary and stately grandeur on a huge 
rock, surrounded at high tide. From this point 
to Aberdeen the rocks are truly terrible, and 
have earned for the coast the name of ‘‘ 
bound.”’ 


the 


iron 
At one point we seemed to be directly 
over a boiling, surging sea, churned into foam 
between these chasms of rock. The fisher-huts 
are perched upon the ledges, and are an inter- 
esting sight. 


WONDERFUL BRIDGES. 


Still another fine bridge, but this time over the 
River Dee, and we entered the Granite City. 
Shining and glittering, fair and clean, and beau- 
tiful always as if newly washed. The mica- 
schist in the granite gives it a glittering appear- 
ance, very effective in sunlight, but very dazzling 
for unaccustomed eyes, whilst its granite blocks 
under foot seem harder than granite anywhere 
else. 

Even its people are called ‘‘ hard-headed Aber- 
donians,’’—keen at a bargain and so ‘‘ cannie’”’ 


that, for a fact, no Jews can make a living in 


VIADUCT, 


Aberdeen. Yet, with all their ‘‘ cannieness,”’ 
the lieges of Bon Accord (its city motto) are en- 
terprising enough, witness the many fine build- 
ings and the Dee Embankment. The River Dee 
used to twine and twist on its way to the sea, 
and as in Autumn it generally comes down in 
spate, flooding and destroying much property, 
the city fathers set about the almost Herculean 
task of straightening the river by making a new 
channel. In this they were most successful, and 
the land gained has added greatly to the com- 
mercial prosperity of the town. 

We duly visited and admired Marischal Col- 
lege, and St. Nicholas Cathedral in the new 
town, and King’s College, with its stone crown, 
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and Old Machar Cathedral in the old town, for 
new and old Aberdeen stand respectively be- 
tween the Rivers Dee and Don. 

Being September, the streets and hotels were 
filled with tourists 
and sportsmen, ye 
for Aberdeen is a 
yreat  starting- 
point for the 
moors and shoot- 
ing-lodges. Here 
we saw few ‘‘ fur- 
thick 


stockings, rough 


belows ”’ 


tweeds, tartans 
and _ tailor-made 
costumes pre- 
vailed on men 
and women, whilst in every 
hat was a spring of heather, 
a ptarmigan claw or black 
cock feather Every one 
seemed to express in his person ‘‘ To the Hills! 
—to the Hills away !’ 

The shops were beautiful, and so many bore 
above their doors the Royal Arms, with the much 
coveted sign Grocer or Draper *“to the Queen.”’ 

Before leaving the city for a peep at Her 
Majesty’s Highland home at Balmoral, we 
were fortunate in seeing the famed ‘‘ Timmer 
Market,’ one of the last of the fairs of the Mid- 
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dle Ages. The booths are erected in the castle 
gate, round the old Market Cross and close to 
the public buildings, and every good city father 
feels it his duty to pay a visit to the ‘‘ Timmer 

Market,’’ as he did in his 


boyhood. Here everything 





useful and ornamental possi- 
ble or im- 
possible in 
art is made 
of wood— 
hence the 
name of 
timmer for 
timber— 
an d good 
housewives 
lay by a 
stock of useful arti- 
cles needed for the 
year, whilst chil- 
dren are treated to 
dolls, Noah’s Arks and toys of every description. 
Long may the Timmer Market survive ; we have 
only too few of those old customs of our fore- 
father’s days. 

The heather in the sportsmen’s hats set us 
moving, so that we, too, might pluck and wear it, 
Deeside, resolving to get as far 
as Balmoral, Queen Victoria’s much loved Scotch 


so we started 


home. 


BALMORAL CASTLE, 
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The scenery is beautiful, and it is indeed hard 
to particularize. William Black in his new story 
of ‘‘ Briseis,’’ calls Banchory on the River Dee 
‘¢Sanchory,’’ but his description of its beautiful 
and varied surroundings is true to nature. At 
Ballater we said good-by to the railway ; from 
thence to Braemar—the sportsmen’s paradise— 
the four-in-hand coach carries the tourist. 

The river is indeed beautiful, and the silvery 
birches stand out in striking contrast against the 
rich deep blue of the heather on the hills. 

Towering above Balmoral is Lochnagar, of 
which Byron wrote ‘‘I sigh for the glories of 
dark Lochnagar.’’ We were delighted with the 
charms of the Queen’s home, but as our tale is 
of bridges and not palaces we shall reserve the 


POE 


By NINETTE 


story of the beauties of its rooms and grounds 
for another time. 

As a patriotic Scot, fond of my native coun- 
try, I can yet admire enthusiastically the many 
beautiful scenes in America, and wonder, even 
condemn, Americans for waxing so enthusiastic 
over the scenery of other lands, as if Dame Na- 
ture had not been so lavish in her gifts to their 
own country. But as they will go abroad I have 
given particular attention to the railway ride, 
because of the two most noted bridges in Britain. 
Yet as we sailed up past Sandy Hook I renewed 
my allegiance to the Brooklyn Bridge, and am 
still eager to contest its marvelous beauty and in- 
genuity against new-comers from all lands be- 
yond the seas. 


TRY. 


M. LOWATER. 


No worp of all the languages can tell what it may be ; 
They cannot make us understand its spirit fine and free. 


We only know it by the flame it kindles in the heart, 
Which consecrates us evermore its high priest, set apart. 


Elusive as the wandering wind, or as the wild flower’s breath, 
Yet all things earthly it defies—it triumphs over death ! 





From the Painting by G. Benezur. 


See * Cuts and Comments.” 
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RICHARD MANSFIELD, 


WITH 


RICHARD MANSFIELD 


CAST OF ‘‘ CASTLE SOMBRAS.”’ 


Sir John Sombras, of Sombras Castle 
Pry Mr. Richard Mansfield 
— in the King’s Troops 
ne .Mr. Henry 
Lieutenant in the King’ s Troops 
Pa cence ws.xs Mr. Francis Kingdon 
Father FE lorian, a Priest ........... Mr. Joseph Weaver 
Munroe, John’s Steward....... Mr. Wilkes Steward 
Host of the Inn Mr. rhe Allen 
Matilda, Sir John’ s Old Nurse Alice Butler 
The Lady Thyrza, vatrice Cameron 


Hilary Dare, ¢ 
Jewett 


Philip Vane, 


Sir 


. Miss Bea 


of Sombras. 


RicHaArD MAnsFIELD has a particularly large 
and varied repertoire this season. He has been 
producing, with Beatrice Cameron and the excel- 
lent Garrick 
similar pieces 
the Man,”’ 
Romance ”’ 


Theatre stock company, such dis- 
‘Richard III.,’’ ‘‘Arms and 

Brummel,’’ ‘‘ The 
‘Prince Karl’’; and he has re- 
cently given us yet another taste of his quality 
as an actor of the most extreme versatility in his 
rendition of the character of Sir John Sombras, 
the new play entitled ‘‘ Castle Sombras,”’ 

Vol. XLITI.— 22. 


as 
‘Beau Parisian 


and 


in 
a four- 
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BEATRICE CAMERON, 


PLAYERS. 


IN “CASTLE SOMBRAS.” 


act romantic 
editor of the Lond 
The period assigned to the action of this play 
is that of the time of King Charles I. of England, 
carried away into the glamour of the 

days of chivalry by this page torn out of history. 
The character of Sir John Sombras pervades and 
dominates, and affords a rich study in the psy- 
chological phases it 


comedy H. Greenough Smith, 


on Strand Magazine. 


and we are 


presents. Coming as he does 
of a long line of ancestry noted only for their ut- 
ter disregard of laws, divine and human, brought 
up to understand that might is right, and that 
nothing should dare to oppose the desires of his 
will, it is not a matter for wonderment that he 
is both hated and feared by his neighbors. Not 
that he has done much to earr the obloquy—not 
more than to be inheritor of the family name and 
features, gloomy and saturnine as they were, and 
to be, as the laws of heredity might well demand, 
of a naturally fierce disposition. 

Castle Sombras, the home of Sir John Sombras, 
is a castle place ak, 


1 on a mountain pe inaccessi- 
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MARY MANNERING, 


ble save by a drawbridge, and impregnable. 
Here Sir John is besieged by a force of the king’s 
troops, under command of Captain Hilary Dare, 
sent to capture himself and his castle. Disguised 
as a minstrel, Sir John is captured while spying 
in the enemy’s camp, and, having killed a sol- 
dier in his effort for freedom, he is sentenced to 
death. Dare discovers on him, however, a min- 
iature which he instantly recognizes as that of a 
damsel whom he had met some little time before 
the opening of the story, at York, and with whom 
he had fallen in love. His love had been returned, 
and Thyrza and he had exchanged vows of eternal 
constancy. An appointment for another meeting 
was made, but Dare kept tryst alone; nor had he 
been able to learn aught of his love afterward. 
Now he learns from the minstrel that she is the 
ward of Sir John Sombras, and is at present with- 
in that very castle. Dare, ignorant of who his 
prisoner is, offers him his freedom in return for 
a means to gain admission to the castle. This is 
done, and Dare has an interview with Thyrza, in 
which he is interrupted by the entrance of Sir 
John. Once again is Sir John’s life in the hands 
of the soldier, who is armed with a pistol ; but 
Sir John reminds him that it would be but life 
for life, as, if he were killed, Dare’s life would 
certainly pay the penalty. Dice are thrown for 


the pistol, which is won by Sombras. But he, 
now that his power is complete, is too cynical to 
take advantage of it, and a blindfold duel with 
daggers is the next step. Thyrza, fearing for her 
lover, induces him to follow her under the mis- 
taken idea that he is pursuing his enemy. Sir 
John, soon finding that he is alone, tears the 
bandage off his eyes and denounces the absent 
soldier as a coward. Sir John is as violently in 
love with Thyrza as is Hilary, but only realizes 
the futility of his passion after subjecting the 
lovers to many trials to test their fidelity. He 
arranges a trapdoor so that Dare shall be precipi- 
tated into the river which flows by the castle, 
and gives Thyrza her choice of accepting him, 
Sir John, as her husband, or of having her lover 
killed in this manner, to be followed by the self- 
inflicted death of her guardian. In this agony 
of despair she chooses, in order to save the life 
of the man she loves, the lesser of two evils—to 
marry Sir John. Having made her election, she 
endeavors to find a way out of fulfilling her 
pledge, and introduces into the castle a troop of 
the king’s soldiers disguised as monks. Sombras 
discovers this little arrangement, and, by copious 
libations, soon has the soldiers helpless and in 
his castle dungeons, his own retainers taking 
their places in the monkish habits. The mar- 
riage is about to take place when Thyrza calls on 
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WITH 


the soldiers for aid, but naturally Sir John’s or- 
ders are those which are obeyed. The master- 
stroke of the player’s and the playwright’s art is 
here, for, after a keen struggle with himself, hav- 
ing the coveted prize within his grasp, Sir John 
is conquered by his better nature, and he places 
Hilary Dare as the bridegroom and orders that 
the wedding proceed. He, now a lonely and 
thoroughly soured man, abandons himself to 
even still deeper gloom and 
despair, leaving all happiness, 
in which he cannot share, to 
others. 7 

“THE COURTSHIP OF 

LEONIE.” 

When the Lyceum stock 
company returned to the Ly- 
ceum Theatre, New York, to 
present a hitherto unacted 
play, ‘‘ The Courtship of Leo- 
nie,’ by Henry Esmond, it 
was so much changed as to be 
practically a new organiza- 
tion. Six of the actors en- 
gaged in the performance had 
never before been associated 
with the theatre, and one of 
them, Miss Mannering, whom 
Mr. Frohman has selected as 
leading lady to take the place 
of Georgie Cayvan, is a young 
English actress and quite un- 
known in this country. 

That the author of ‘‘ The 
Courtship of Leonie”’’ is a 
young man there is abundant 
evidence. It has the faults of 
a beginner’s work, but often- 
times shows skill and under- 
standing. The heroine, Leonie, 
has just been married in Italy 
to an adventurer named Moray, 
who already has a wife in Eng- 
land. When Hugh Maltravers, 
a former sweetheart, discloses 
to her the duplicity of Moray, 
she shoots him in a brief struggle. While 
dying Moray writes a letter, asserting that he 
shot himself by accident. Then; as a warning 
to his son, he dictates a letter to him, telling 
the truth about his death, and Leonie, in her 
sudden remorse, adds to it that she killed him 
and loved him when she did it, appending her 
signature. This letter is sealed and sent to Mo- 
ray’s London solicitors to be given to the son, 
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s twenty-first birthday. This 
lly a prologue. 
tion of the play is ten years 
es Leonie and her younger 
vl ind. 
it her sister’s lover is the son 
t the fatal document is in the 
lover—the lawyer, to whom it 


een sent. Terrified at the pros- 


pect of the revelation of her 
crime, she resolves to steal 
the letter, but her love for 
the lawyer, and her desire to 
protect his honor, make her 
In the end the letter 
is destroyed, unread and un- 


repent. 


sealed, by Dane, and the play 
closes without her guilt being 
known to any one but the man 
she marries. 

Miss Mannering, in the try- 
ing part of Leonie, won greater 
credit than the author of the 
play or any of the other actors 
in the performance. She ex- 
hibited her own power as an 
actress of force and _ intelli- 
gence, and performed an emo- 
tional réle with delightful 
Miss Mannering 
possesses youth, beauty and 
ereat talent, and, although her 
style is a little rough and un- 


naturalness. 


finished, she bids fair in time 
to take a high place on our 
stage. James K. Hackett and 
Ernest Hastings, as the rival 
suitors, acquitted themselves 
fairly well. Joseph Wheelock, 
Jr., was more kindly treated 
by the author than any of the 
other actors, and he made a 
strong hit as the blasé young 
dramatist. Katharine Flor- 
nee and Elizabeth Tyree were 
pretty young girls, and Mrs. 
Waleott was admirable. 
» of Leonie’’ was succeeded by 
istello,’? a comedy by Sidney 
i4th, and was performed by 
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the regular season at Daly’s 
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‘oH, HOW I DO HATE HERB TEA !’’— ACT I, OF 
‘THE MANDARIN.’’ 


atrical event, as that theatre is now the only per- 
manent home of the higher drama in that city. 
This year the opening was later than previous 
ones, owing to the success of the Japanese opera, 
‘* The Geisha,’”’ which was continued at that the- 
atre two weeks longer than originally intended. 
The stock company began November 23d, with 
the production of ‘‘ As You Like It,’’ with Ada 
tehan as Rosalind, Charles Richman as Orlando, 
George Clarke as Jaques, Herbert Gresham as 
Touchstone, Maude Hoffman as Celia and Perey 
Haswell as Audrey. Ada Rehan’s reappearance 
in her accustomed part offers no subject for new 
comment. Miss Rehan is in the zenith of her 
powers, and has probably as nearly mastered the 
art of acting as she ever will, and more so than 
one actress among a thousand can hope to. 

Mr. Richman, the new Orlando, has the ad- 
vantage of good looks and fills the part, which 
is not a difficult one, very satisfactorily. Touch- 
stone, the part the late James Lewis used to play, 
is intrusted to Herbert Gresham, whose inter- 
pretation was in every way praiseworthy. 

‘* London Assurance,’’ Dion Boucicault’s com- 
edy, has also been revived by this company. 
The piece had been arranged and slightly con- 
densed by Mr. Daly. Miss Rehan had been 
playing Lady Gay Spanker during an autumn 
tour, but this was her first appearance in this 


THE 


PLAYERS. 


réle on the metropolitan stage. Her personation 
of the character was an admirable piece of work, 
and she delivered Lady Gay’s vivid description 
of a ride to hounds with so much spirit and ve- 
hemence that she carried the house by storm. 

At the end of the third act the old-fashioned 
dance ‘‘Sir Roger De Coverly ’’ was introduced, 
and the principal members of the company, in- 
cluding Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, participated. 


“THE MANDARIN.” 

The new comic opera by Reginald De Koven 
and H. B. Smith, ‘‘The Mandarin,’’ which was 
first staged at the Herald Square Theatre, New 
York, has been much improved since its produc- 
tion there by the introduction of new songs and 
new music. 

The music of this opera is hardly worthy of 
the composer of ‘‘ Robin Hood’’; it is harmoni- 
ous and artistic, but it is lacking in originality. 
While Mr. De Koven has not in any sense ap- 
propriated airs from other songs or operas, his 
work is a procession of familiar suggestions. 
Mr. Smith is improving as a librettist, and this 
is probably the best work he has done. 

The theme of the play is the old story of mis- 
taken identity, a Chinese mandarin being taken 
for a vagabond, whom he closely resembles. The 
scenery and costumes were beautiful, and the 
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cast well selected. The acting of Bertha Wal- 
singer, who played the part of Jesso, was very 
much improved, and her voice is one of the best 
Adele Ritchie, as the 
mandarin’s wife, would be charming were she 


on the comic opera stage. 


not so self-conscious, for she is very pretty and 
acts intelligently. George Boniface, Jr., as the 
vagabond, was very amusing. 

“THE GIRL FROM PARIS.” 

THERE is a good deal of nonsense in ‘‘ The 
Girl from Paris,’’ a musical farce altogether new 
in this country, which was produced at the Her- 
ald Square Theatre, New York. This piece is an 
English work, but had its origin in France. It 
was called over there ‘‘ The Gay Parisians,’’ but, 
as that title would be confused here with the 
play we have of the same name, it was re- 
christened. 

The leading character is a merchant, who lives 
with his family in the suburbs of Paris. He 
makes frequent trips to that city, ostensibly on 
business, but in reality to see a fair Parisian, 
who thinks he is unmarried. 


During one of these 
trips he is sued by her for breach of promise. 
He runs away to Switzerland, and is reported 


drowned. His supposed widow seeks his re- 
mains in company with a former suitor, and her 
He 
rises in assumed wrath and turns the tables on 
his injudicious wife. 

The company is one of Edward FE. Rice’s or- 
ganizations, and he has gathered together per- 
haps the best singers and comedians ever di- 
rected by him. Miss Clara Lipman, as the gay 
girl, and Miss Josephine Hall, the leading sou- 
brette, were clever and humorous. Joseph Her- 
bert gave one of his excellent caricatures of a 


husband runs across them in Switzerland. 
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Frenchman, and Frank Smithson, a comedian 
from London, made a good impression. 


“A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE.” 
Miss Olga Nethersole’s new play ‘‘ A Daughter 
of France,’’ whi 


and 


h she is presenting on her tour, 
New York the 
latter part of January, is Joseph Hatton’s own 
dramatization of his novel ‘‘ When Greek Meets 
Greek.’’ The scene is laid in Paris during the 
Reign of Terror, and the chief interest of the play 

le De Louvet and Henry Lavelle, 
ho have been publicly betrothed, 

al, Vice-President of the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal, who also desires to marry 
Mathilde.  Grel 
hand of Mathilde is actuated partly by love for 
the girl, but principally by his determination to 
be revenged upon Lavelle, of whom he is the 
bastard brother. 


which will be given: in 


centres about .V/ 
two Royalists, v 
and Deputy Grel 


ra’s amibition to possess the 


From the supposed strong re- 
semblance between the two men rests the denoué- 
In order to save her Royalist father from 
the guillotine, and obtain Grebaural’s signature to 
papers which give her father and mother and 
Lavelle safe trai of France, Mathilde 
consents to become the wife of Grebauval. It is 
her intention to marry the deputy, and then put 
an end to her lift At a critical moment Larelle 
Where- 


ment. 


sport out 


ebauval in a combat. 
clothes with the dead 
means of the close re- 
abled to impersonate Grebauval 
to the deception of both Robespierre and of Ma- 
thilde. Circumstances have thus made it possi- 
ble for the happy reunion of the lovers ; but Ma- 
thilde, Larelle who killed 
and not Grebaural, kijls the man she loves, and, 
when learning of her deed, kills herself. 


enters and kills G 
he 


Revolutionist, and 


upon exchanges 
by 


semblance, is et 


believing it was was 
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AN AMPHIBIOUS STEAMER. 


Ir is only natural that the inventive faculties 
of mankind have been engaged in trying to solve 
the problem of cheap transport, especially where 
goods have to be carried long distances, necessi- 
tating transshipment or the loading and unload- 
ing of trains or other conveyances. Every opera- 
tion of such a nature adds to the cost of car- 
riage, and it has been the dream of many an 


inventor to be 
by which sucl 


ible to think out some method 
( xpenditure could be lessened, if 
not avoided. The 


l the 


Suez Canal enables ships to 
Far East in a shorter time 
by the old Cape route, thus sav- 


reach India an 
than was taker 
The Panama Canal was 
projected with the An alternative 
proposal was made by several inventors to the 


ing time and expense. 
same idea. 
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effect that, as it was of supreme importance that 
goods should be conveyed long distances in one 
ship so as to save the cost bf several transship- 
ments, therefore it should be arranged that the 
ship, in the case of the Panama isthmus, should 
be transported bodily from ocean to ocean. 
Many schemes were devised, but has 
hitherto been found practicable. Recently, how- 
ever, an enterprising and ingenious Swedish en- 
gineer, Mr. C. J. Magnell, has shown that at any 
rate a small steamer can be so constructed as to 
be propelled on land as well as on the water with- 
out much difficulty. 

As will be 


none 


seen from the illustration, the 





AMPHIBIOUS STEAMER. 


shaft of the propeller is disconnected from the 
engine, and the crank-shaft of the driving wheels 
becomes connected. <A series of posts are ar- 
ranged which insures the safe guidance of the 
boat on to the rails. The wheels work in water- 
tight boxes, and it is found these answer very 
well. The wheels are of the same size as those 
ordinarily in use on railways, while the track is 
slightly hollowed to allow for the keel, which 
projects very slightly below the level of the rails. 

When the boat has crossed the isthmus and 
re-enters the water the wheels are thrown out of 
gear, and remain locked while the engine works 


the propeller. There is no perceptible jarring or 





STEAMER FOR 


steamer when on land runs on rails just as a 
train does, the motive power being the same that 
turns the propeller. Mr. Magnell’s steamer is 
called the Sivan, and is now at work in the north- 
ern part of the Island of Zeeland, in Denmark. 
It performs its journey ten times daily, and 
crosses the intervening isthmus of dry land in a 
The 
little amphibious boat is about fifty feet long 
and nine feet in the beam, draws about three 


verfectly satisfactory manner everv time. 
] 


feet of water, and can accommodate seventy per- 
sons. The engines are of twenty-seven horse- 
power, and work the propeller when the hoat is 
in the water. By an ingenious arrangement, as 


soon as the steamer approaches the rails the 


LAND 


AND WATER. 


jolting either when the vessel is coming on to 


the rails or leaving them. The steamer is said 


to be a success in every way, and is proving to 


Whether we 
shall live to see the principle applied to ocean- 
going ships is doubtful, especially when we come 
to consider the enormous dead weight of one of 
our Atlantic ‘‘grayhounds.’’ But for small 
steamers the idea is evidently good and practica- 
ble. The inventor thinks that amphibious boats 
of this description will be largely used in coun- 
tries like Sweden, Finland, and the Baltic prov- 
inces of Russia and Germany, where there are so 
many lakes and arms of the sea separated by 
low-lying necks of land. 


be a remunerative speculation, 








DON CARLOS'S 
A STORY OF THE 
By FREDERIC 


THE shrill 


echoes of the 


blare of a trumpet awoke the 
mountain valley in which the in- 
surgent Cubans were encamped. It was their 
call to arms, and an hour later the men of Don 
Carlos’s command were 
tain side. 


filing down the moun- 
The unwonted confusion also awoke one for 
whom the call was not intended—Tommy Walker, 
the young American, who had the day before 
wandered into the insurgents’ retreat. He rub- 
bed his eyes, and tried to recollect where he 
was. In a flash it came over him; he was no 
longer at the coast, in the mining camp, but far 
up in the mountains, the guest of a Cuban 
rebel. As he was hurriedly dressing his host 
looked into the hut for a word of farewell. 
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‘Don’t come 
just dawn ; go 
be back about 
latest. If you 
the day I may | 


you when we retu 


‘But why 
‘Why 
women? You 
baby.’’ He po 

‘Indeed I don 
remember that | 
safety 


do you 


for your 


but down there, wl] 


will be flying, 


in directing and f 





‘* ANTONIO CAME AND SAT BESIDE HIM.’ 


back for another nap. 


BA, 


ut vet,’ he said; ‘‘it is only 
We shall 

idnight, or to-morrow at the 
amuse yourself here during 
something interesting to tell 

rn.’’ 

t I go, too?” 


leave me 


asked Tommy. 
here alone with the 
as though I were a 
|, and the big rebel laughed. 
he replied - ** but you must 
responsible to your father 
[ can answer for you here ; 
going, the bullets 
l all my time will be taken up 
hting. 
‘Well, I 
fight, too. And as for my 
Benito, he likes the 
smell of powder as well as 
I do.’ 
‘No, no, Tomasito ; it 
would not do at all. But 
I will let you go as far as 


eat me 


ere we are 


guess I can 


ony, 


Palms, on the 
bluff above the plain ; and 
there we'll leave 
where you can watch the 
fight, 
we come back.’’ 

I'll be ready 


in ten minutes.’’ He was 


the Five 
you, 
and pick you up as 

Goody ! 
as good as his word, and 
twenty minutes later he 
was on Benito’s back, rid- 
ing happily by the side 


of Don Carlos, who was 
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‘* HE WAS ON BENITO’S BACK, RIDING HAPPILY BY THE SIDE OF DON CARLOS.”’ 


mounted on his fiery black stallion, Diablo. 
The chief was grave and silent, and Tommy, 
well knowing that he was mentally weighing af- 
fairs of life and death, kept discreetly quiet. At 
last, however, he spoke : 

‘‘Tomasito, mio, we are going to raid the in- 
yenio of Santa Clara, that large sugar plantation 
on the Cruces Road, behind the hills from San- 
tiago, and nearer the sea. A detachment of new 
recruits is there, just arrived from Spain, and I 
want to teach them a lesson. They think, per- 
haps, that their little excursion across the ocean 
is going to be a pleasure trip, and fighting the 
Cuban rebels nothing more than target practice. 
I want to correct that impression ; and, though 
the poor fellows may show fight to some extent, 
still, there won’t be any 

‘*But why can’t I go 
insisted the boy. 


great danger.’’ 
all the way with you ?”’ 
‘* You know I’m dying to be 
in a skirmish, and I can shoot a revolver as well 
from Benito’s back as if I were standing on the 
ground.’’ 
Don Carlos smiled despite his anxious thoughts. 
‘* Bravo, Tomasito. You are already a 
rebel at heart. I thought you were in 
pathy with the Spaniards.’’ 


gC Uh dd 


sym- 


‘* Well, so I was, when I was living amongst 
them, because I heard only their side of the 
story; and they were really friendly to me. But, 
now that I have heard the other side, 
been thinking it over, I find that Iam 


and have 
with you, 


heart and soul. And so are most of my country- 


men.”’ 


God 
grant it may be so,’’ re- 
plied the chief, reverently 
and gravely. ‘‘I 


ss Dios lo quiera ! 


do not 
see how it can be other- 
wise, for we are fighting 
for than personal 
liberty, and all Americans 
should be in sympathy 
with our attempt to throw 
off the chains of tyranny. 
But no, Tomasito, it can- 
not be ; 


you must not de- 
scend to the plantation. 
Here is the trail ; follow 
it down to the plateau, 
where you will find the 
ruins of a house, and there 
await my return. Antonio 
shall go with you. He has 
food and drink. Here, 
Antonio, this way. Take 
good care of the sefiorito. 
Adios! I must overtake my men.’ 

Leaving the disappointed Thomas at the side- 
trail, with the mozo, or servant, Don Carlos 
touched his horse lightly with the spur, and 
flew down the rocky road after his troop. He 
was soon out of sight, and the boy then fol- 
lowed the servant to an open plateau, which, 
though surrounded by forest on every side, had 
once been cultivated as a coffee plantation. In 
the centre of the open space were the ruins of 
what had been a great stone house, with massive 
walls and open, arched doorways. 


It had long 
been in ruins, probably destroyed 


during a 
former rebellion, and great trees grew within 
the roofless rooms and the walls were half hid- 
den in luxuriant masses of vines. 

Riding around to the shady side of the walls, 
Antonio hitched his mule to a tree and then 
came for the pony. The boy dismounted, and 
strolled down to the edge of the plateau, which 
ended in a precipitous plunge into the plain be- 
neath. Far away he caught a glimpse of the 
which and the forest that sur- 
rounded him rolled an immense plain, dotted 
with royal palms and smiling with fields of 
sugar cane. A river wended its way through 
the centre of the plain, and near it shone the 
white walls of the ingenio (pronounced een-hayn- 
yo, a sugar-mill). The planter’s house, with 
high walls surrounding it, lay adjacent. An air 
of sweet security and peaceful stillness pervaded 
the beautiful plain. The boy shuddered, as he 
thought ef the near approach of the rebel force, 


sea, between 
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which was to change that aspect of brooding 
peace to terrible, grim-visaged war. 

Antonio came and sat beside him and pointed 
out the possible strategic positions; and to- 
gether they awaited the appearance of their 
friends, the guerrillas. As yet, there seemed to 
be no suspicion of an attack, for the negro 
laborers were afield, with their great ox-carts 
laden with sugar-cane, which they were taking 
to the mill; the overseers could be seen mak- 
ing their rounds, and groups of soldiers were 
lazily stretched in the shade of the walls. The 
coign of vantage occupied by these two watchers 
was about eight or ten hundred feet above the 
plain, and securely intrenched in the embrace of 
the forest. They sat beneath the spreading 
limbs of a giant ceiba, or silk-cotton tree, which 
sent its branches far out over the precipice. 

An hour passed, then the watchers noticed a 
disturbance in the fields ; a sentinel at an angle 
of the walls fired off his gun ; the laborers in the 
canes scurried toward the houses, and the 
groups of soldiers suddenly dissolved and disap- 
peared. Next they saw the line of 
horsemen straggling out into the 
plain, leaping over whatever ob- 
stacles blocked their way, and pour- 
ing across the fields, like an im- 
petuous flood. They were too far 
distant for their cries to reach to 
the plateau, but the anxious ob- 
servers could see the flash of the 
chieftain’s sword, as he led them 
on, and saw them deploy to the 
right and tbe left, as they ap- 
proached the walls of the planta- 
tion works. As they neared the 
high, white wall, that rose sheer in 
front of them, puffs of smoke leaped 
out, and, before the reports of the 
firearms reached to the silk-cotton, 
several saddles were emptied and 
riderless horses were rearing in 
terror. 

** Dios mio ’ exclaimed Antonio, 
gripping Tomasito’s shoulder. 
‘*Did you see that? Three of our 
brave men gone !”’ 

The boy could feel the blood for- 
sake his face and settle around his 
heart ; but he silently watched for 
further developments. The cap- 
tain was still safe, for he could 
see his flashing sword as he led his 
men around the wall, where they- 
all disappeared from sight. 


Half an hour of dreadful calm then ensued, 


during which the fate of the brave attacking 
party was a matter of speculation. Then sud- 
denly there was a great explosion, followed by a 
cloud of smoke above the walls. 

‘‘They have made a breach in the southern 
wall,’’ whispered Antonio. ‘‘ Now I see why the 


captain carried the dynamite !’ 

Another s] of silence, followed by another 
cloud of smoke and the rattle of firearms. 

‘Ha! Now they have drawn the fire of the 
soldiers. TI ive flanked them ; they are in 
the inclosure. God help our men now! The 
fight will be d to hand. By the saints, but 
I wish I could be there !’ 

Antonio st 
hitched the n 

ro No, o ba 


toward the place where he had 
e, and Tomasito followed him. 
chachito, you can’t go down 
there ; it’s against the captain’s orders.”’ 
‘* Yes, I can,’’ replied the boy, sturdily ; ‘‘if 
you go. He told you not to leave me.”’ 
‘*'True,’’? muttered the mozo, who then dropped 
the rope halter and again tied his mule to the 





‘*TOMMY NOTICED THAT INSTEAD OF A ROPE HE CARRIED A LONG KNIFE.” 
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tree. ‘‘ Well,’’ with a sigh, ‘‘ it would be of no 
use ; we should be too late. The fight would be 
over before we could get there.’’ 

They returned to their outlook just in time to 
see a dense cloud of smoke and dust rise above 
the walls of the doomed buildings, accompanied 
by a dull, rumbling roar. 

‘* Dynamite again !’’ shouted Antonio. 
the roof of the dwelling has a great rent in it. 
Ha, ha! now the foreigners find the place too 
hot for them! Watch them pour out of that 
breach. Some of them are coming this way. 
See! Two, three, are running across the fields, 
making for the woods. Bueno! we may have a 
taste of the day’s doings yet, Master Tomasito. 
They will climb the hills, and may reach our 
refuge. Then’’—he made a significant gesture 
across his throat. 


‘¢ Poor fellows !’’ 


(QO, 
see, 


said Tommy, pityingly ; ‘‘if 
any of them reach this spot they shall have their 
lives spared anyway, provided they offer no harm 
to us.”’ 

‘Oh, you think so?’’ rejoined Antonio, with 
a ferocious grin. ‘‘ Let my hands on 
one, he will never get back to Spain again !”’ 

Tommy said no more, but resolved to inter- 
cede with the captain for the lives of the captives, 
should there be But as yet it was by no 
means certain that victory would crown the ef- 
forts of the Cubans. It was very evident that 
the captain had underestimated the valor of the 
Spanish recruits, or that they had been rein- 
forced by veteran troops since he had received 
his information. A few stragglers were scurry- 
ing through the canefields, but the main body of 
the enemy was still fighting desperately within 
the walls, which were now hidden by smoke. 


me get 


any. 


The rattle of musketry and the popping of re- 
volvers became continuous. 


It was most agoniz- 
ing to know that terrible things were taking place 
right within their view, but at the same time to 
be in ignorance whether friend or foe were com- 


ing out victorious. If that black pall of smoke 
could only be rent away—if the walls could be 
split, so that they might see which way the tide 
was turning ! 
before their suspense was relieved at all; then 


But nearly two hours passed by 


the musketry fire seemed to cease, and the re- 
ports only of smaller arms came to their ears—a 
dropping, scattering fire, that finally died away 
entirely. Another hour of suspense, at the end 
of which a small troop of horsemen swept out of 
a breach and galloped into the fields. 

‘Victory !’ yelled Antonio. ‘‘It must be— 
see, those are our men, and they have been sent 
out to gather in the stragglers.’’ 
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The horsemen ranged the fields, ferreting out 
the miserable wretches who had hidden there, 
and driving them back toward the buildings. 

‘*But they haven’t got them all,’’ said the 
mozo; ‘*two, at least, have reached the woods. 
Do you think you’d be afraid if I left you alone 
a little while to look for those stragglers, Sefior 
Tomasito ?”’ 

‘Not I,”’ said the boy, resenting the implied 
imputation that he could feel afraid. ‘‘Go ; but, 
Antonio, if you do find them, don’t harm them, 
will you ?”’ 

The Cuban turned, as he ran off to secure his 
carbine and machete, and for answer repeated 
that significant sweep of his hand across his 


throat, grinning fiendishly. 


‘* Dear me !’’ sighed the boy, ‘this is terrible 
They 
really seem to take pleasure in the shedding of 
blood. It is awful. I wish I had never come 
to Cuba, and wasn’t obliged to know of these 
dreadful things.’’ 

He sighed again and leaned against the trunk 
of the silk-cotton, turning his attention once 
more to the scene of conflict on the plain. There 
seemed to be a stir of life about the shattered 
walls ; 


business! How can men be so cruel? 


a body of men now came out, apparently 
of soldiers, without any firearms and without a 
leader. After them rode an escort of cavalry, 
which appeared to drive the soldiers before them 
down the coast road toward a small village which 
could be seen at a distance. Then the cavalry 
returned to the shelter of the walls again, while 
the mass of soldiers went shambling off down 
the dusty road. 

It was now late in the afternoon, and the sun, 
which had been hot and fiery all day, fell rap- 
idly to its resting-place in the sea. The white 
walls were gathering shadows in the coming 
dusk, when suddenly they were illuminated by 
forks of flame darting out of the cane-fields. The 
rebels had set the fields on fire! Soon the plain 
was traversed by broad sheets of flame, which 
leaped from field to field and lit the hcrizon with 
a brilliant red. Huge volumes of smoke rose to 
the zenith, hiding the ingenio and the plantation 
houses from sight. 

The sea of fire extended to the base of the 
mountain, where it threatened to wrap the forest 
in its terrible embrace, running along the ferns 
and grasses, and sending out tongues of flame 
that writhed like serpents around the branches 
of the trees. 

Tommy could hear the terrific roar of the leap- 
ing flames and feel their hot breath, but he held 
to his post, waiting for the fire to burn out and 
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Don Carlos to appear. But when at last the 
flames subsided, the brief twilight had faded and 
darkness covered the plain. A moon was shin- 
ing in the sky, but it could not penetrate the 
murky veil that obscured the landscape ; ‘and 
Tommy was about to return to the ruined house, 
where the mule and pony were tied, to search for 
something to eat, when there was a crackling of 
twigs beneath him, in the ravine at his right, 
and he waited, listening. Soon, above the brink 
of the ravine appeared a hand, then an arm, 
reaching out for a limb to grasp. Hand and arm 
belonged to a human figure which followed, and 
which showed, to Tommy’s consternation, the 
uniform of a Spanish regular! The enemy was 
upon him! What should he do? By keeping 
perfectly still he would escape unnoticed ; but if 
he did, the man would certainly cross the plateau 
and discover the mule and pony, and perhaps 
make off with both. By a little deft strategy he 
might make the soldier his prisoner, and this he 
resolved to do. 

The man approached, and was not ten feet 
away, when the boy stretched out his right hand, 
in which was his revolver, and covered him com- 
pletely. ‘‘Halt!’ he commanded. The man 
unarmed—that is, had musket— 
though what he had concealed in his blouse the 
boy did not know. He made a pass as though 
to draw a knife from his belt. 


‘* Hold up your hands !’ 


was he no 


’ This was command- 
ed quietly, but in a determined tone, and the 
man held his hands high above his head. 

‘* Now in that direction '’ indicating 
the ruined house, where the boy hoped to find 
Antonio. As they drew near the house, how- 
ever, Tommy reasoned that perhaps the soldier 


march 


might dart around the walls and escape ; so he 
halted him in the open field, where he could the 
better cover him with the revolver. 

Here the soldier attempted to parley. ‘Surely 
the seforito wouldn’t deprive me of my life? I 
have never harmed him. I have a mother and 
a sister in Spain, who are hoping for my return.”’ 

** No,” 


oner, ‘‘ I have no desire for your blood. 


said Tommy, warily watching his pris- 
I make 
you a prisoner in self-defense, but I will promise 
to give you your freedom later on.”’ 

The prisoner was a young man, with an hon- 
est countenance, open and frank. He told Tom- 
my that he had been drafted in Cadiz, when he 
was in that city attending a fair, and that his 
family had not heard from him since his com- 
pulsory enlistment. He did not know what he 
had been sent to Cuba for, but he found out soon 
after he got there, for he was sent off with others 
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to guard the plantations and fight the rebels. He 
didn’t like the business, and he had availed him- 
self of this first opportunity he had for escape. 
‘Tf the sefior will allow me to go, I will give 
my word not to harm him or any of his friends.”’ 
‘* That said Tommy, with a wise 
smile; ‘‘but I would rather keep you till the 
captain comes. In the end it will be better for 
yr you can’t escape from the moun- 
tains without some of the patriots finding you ; 
and on the coast the Spanish would pick you up 
» the Morro for deserting. I give 
you shall be liberated in good 


may be.’’ 


you anyway, f 


and send you t 
you my 
time.’’ 

‘*That he said a gruff voice, coming 
from the direction of the ruined building. 

‘Hola, Antonio! is that you? Come here and 
help me guard this prisoner. Bring a rope and 
we will fasten his arms till the captain comes ; 
then I will have him liberated.”’ 

Antonio shuffled forward out of the shadow, 
but as he came into the moonlight Tommy no- 
ticed that, instead of a rope, he carried a long 
knife! The prisoner noticed it also, and turned 
to the boy with appealing gesture. 


woru 


shall,’’ 


‘*Ho, Antonio! what are you doing? Drop 
that knife and get the rope! He is not your 
prisoner; he’s mine—mine, I tell you!’ 


the boy, 
still advanced on the unarmed soldier. 
back, Antonio 


shrieked as Antonio, saying nothing, 
‘« Stand 


or Ill shoot you te 


But the savage mozo, whose blood was now in- 
flamed with passion, did not stand back; but 
with an oath sprang upon the prisoner; and 


Tomasito, confused by this unexpected turn of 
affairs, held | The Spaniard, seeing that 
his life was threatened more by the knife of the 
Cuban than the revolwer of the young American, 
had dropped his arms and was in a posture of 
defense when He 
in his left arm, and with his 
right hand grasped the villain by the throat. 


is fire. 


\ntonio sprang upon him. 
caught the blow 


Antonio was no match for the strong young 
soldier, whose severe training had made him 


lithe and agile ; and, although the latter was un- 
had his antagonist at his mercy. 
Forcing him to the ground, he placed a knee 
against his rig 
and then hel 


armed, he soo 


ht arm and another on his breast, 
The tables 
were now most strangely turned ; the captive was 
now the captor 


{ him writhing there. 


Tommy was bewildered. One 
thing was sti 

of the situation 
men off with hi 


clear to him—he was yet master 

for he could hold either of the 
But which was he to 
Antonio had 


Ss weapon. 


regard in the light of an enemy ? 


been unfaithful to his trust; the Spaniard only 
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a short time before was fighting against his 
friends. Something must be done, and quickly, 
for the soldier was choking the life out of the 
mozo; yet he could not release him, lest he 
spring again at him with his knife. 

‘If the sefior will get me a rope,’’ said the 
soldier, ‘‘ I will release his friend, after I have 
bound him, and again become his prisoner. For 
if I hold him much longer here it will cost him 
his life.’’ 

That was the only alternative, and Tommy ran 
for a rope, returning with which the soldier 
bound Antonio’s arm to his side, and then re- 
leased him. It was none too soon, for the man 
was gasping for breath. As soon as he came to 
himself, however, he glared savagely at his cap- 
tor and tried to reach the knife again. But he 
was securely bound, and his efforts were futile. 
Meanwhile, the wound in the soldier’s arm was 
bleeding profusely, and Tommy could not allow 
even an enemy to bleed to death. He made him 
strip off his blouse and tied a bandage around 
the arm, then brought water, which he gave to 
both the combatants. The soldier received it 
gratefully ; but Antonio, after he had cleared his 
parched throat, turned and cursed him. 

‘‘Yes, you take the part of this renegade 
against me! But wait, wait till the captain 
comes! You will see what you will get !’’ 

The boy said nothing, but he had no fears as 
to what would be the captain’s verdict. Still, he 
waited anxiously for him to come. At last he 
heard the tramp of hoofs, and soon a troop of 
horse galloped into the moonlight. At their 
head was a familiar figure, but mounted on a 
white horse—not on the gallant black stallion— 
and his face was half concealed in a_ bloody 
bandage. But it was the chief, for his voice 
soon reassured them, though it became gruff and 
commanding when his gaze met the strange 
group awaiting his coming. 


‘What ! Antonio bound a prisoner ?”’ 

‘‘Si, my good master! These men have 
played me false! They would have taken my 
life !’’ 

‘*Tomasito, what does this mean?’’ sternly 
demanded the captain. 

Tommy told him, narrating the events as they 
had happened. 

‘*So? You rascal !’’ he thundered, turning to 
Antonio, and placing a hand upon his holster, as 
if to draw a pistol. ‘‘I have a mind to shoot 
you, as it is. Did I not give this young man 
into your care? You were under his commands, 
miserable dog! What was it to you that he 
should wish to save a prisoner ?”’ 

‘*Oh, my captain, pardon! I did not—I—I 
wanted to share in the fight.”’ 

“Oh, oh! Well, the next time you shall 
have your share of blood and fighting. Now be 
off. Go saddle the beasts, we must start at once 
for the mountains. There is no time to lose.’’ 

Antonio’s bonds were cut and he sneaked off, 
while the chief turned to the soldier. 

‘*You seem an honest man enough, but you 
were found fighting on the wrong side. You 
couldn’t help it, I dare say, so it was not your 
fault. Will you serve us well, if I trust you?” 

‘*Gladly, captain,’ said the soldier, seizing 
the chieftain’s hand and kissing it. 

‘* Well, then, get into the ranks. You shall 
have a gun to-morrow, and soon you will be put 
to the test. Come, Tomasito, here is the pony. 
Mount and away! We have some tough climb- 
ing to do, you know. Was I hurt? Only a cut 
from a brave man’s sabre—no poison in it. 
’Twill soon be healed. Yes, poor Diablo re- 
ceived his quietus—shot from under me. That’s 
the hardest blow next to losing my brave men. 
But it’s the fortune of war. Forward! to the 
stronghold !’’ 


. 


And the troop charged up the trail. 








GERALD’S MISSION. 


By HORATIO 


ALGER, Jr. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A BOLD ROBBERY. 


| HAT does this mean, Mr. 
. Brand ?”’? demanded Ger- 
ald, with quick suspicion. 
Brand sat down on the 
bed, and answered, with 

a smile: 
‘*Tt means that I want 
your money, young man.”’ 

‘* How do you know that I have any ?”’ 

‘*T was in the Park National Bank when you 
drew money this morning. I want it.”’ 

‘So you are a thief?’ returned Gerald, hotly. 
‘You would rob a boy ?”’ 

‘*T would rob anyone that had money. The 
fact is, I am hard up and must get money some- 
where.”’ 

‘‘And this was your object in making my ac- 
quaintance and taking me about the city ?”’ 

‘*Yes ; you have guessed it.’’ 

‘‘The money that I have does not belong to 
me. If I had any money of my own I would 
give it to you.”’ 

‘*T don’t care whether the money is yours or 
the mayor’s. A dollar is a dollar, no matter 
whom it belongs to. So fork over, young man, 
and don’t keep me waiting.”’ 

‘Ts it possible such crimes are committed in 
a great city with hundreds near at hand ?”’ 

‘‘That’s a conundrum. However, I can an- 
swer in the affirmative. Now, how much money 
have you got ?”’ 

The money Gerald had drawn from the bank 
he had put in his inside vest-pocket. That 
amounted, as the reader is aware, to one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. The money he had 
brought from Portville he had in his wallet, and 
this amounted to only fifty. The loss of this 
would not inconvenience him. He decided to 
give this up if necessary. The question in Ger- 
ald’s mind was whether Brand had seen him 
put away the Park Bank money. 

‘¢T have fifty dollars,’’ he answered. ‘I will 
give you ten dollars if you will let me go.”’ 

‘“Ten dollars !’’ repeated Brand, scornfully. 
‘¢- You must think me a fool.’’ 

‘But I can’t get along without money.”’ 

‘‘ Neither can I. So hand over your money.”’ 

It looked as if Brand were deceived, and that 


Gerald might save the more considerable sum 
in his vest-pocket. But to part with it too easily 
might excite suspicion. 

‘*Mr. Brand,”’ said Gerald, ‘“‘I appeal to you 
once more. Let me go free; or, at any rate, don’t 
take all my money.”’ 

‘fAll your money is very little. I thought you 
had more. Fifty dollars will hardly pay me for 
the trouble I have taken.” 

‘I didn’t ask you te take any trouble. You 
would have done better to select some other vic- 
tim.”’ 

‘‘T thought you would be the easiest to deal 
with,”’ returned Brand, coolly. ‘‘ But we are 
wasting time. Produce your money.”’ 

Gerald drew out his wallet. Fortunately for 
him the contents were in bills of small denomi- 
nations, so that, though only representing a 
small sum, they made quite a goodly show. 

‘Ah!’ said Brand, in a tone of satisfaction, 
as he held out his hand, ‘‘ that is something like. 
It is like the sight of water to a thirsty traveler.’’ 

As he spoke he deliberately put the wallet in 
his pocket. 

‘“‘ But,’’ said Gerald, in apparent alarm, ‘‘ if 
you take all my money how am I to get home?” 

Brand shrugged his shoulders. 

**You are young and strong; it won’t hurt 
you to walk,’’ he replied. 

‘Then I shall have to stay in the city.’ 

‘*It will be safer for me to get him out of the 
city,’’ thought Brand. 

‘* How much will it cost you to get home?’ 
he asked. 

‘¢ A dollar.”’ ° 

Brand drew a dollar bill from the wallet and 
threw it on the bed. 


; 


‘There,’ he said, ‘‘you can’t say I have 
treated you meanly. Have you any change?” 

rig 

** Here is half a dollar besides. It was all the 
money I had before I struck luck in meeting you.”’ 

‘*Tt is not very good luck for me,’’ said Ger- 
ald, with a long face. 

“Oh, you'll get over it. And now, Mr. Lane, 
I will bid you a good-morning.”’ 

He rose to his feet, and, walking to the door, 
unlocked it. Gerald followed him. 
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Brand waved him back. 

‘‘You are not going out,’’ he said. ‘* You 
will have to wait here a little longer.’’ 

‘‘Why won’t you release me, Mr. Brand? 
You have got my money ; what more do you 
want ?”’ 

‘Because, my young friend, we might meet a 
policeman outside, and you might introduce me 
to him. Do you see?’ 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Gerald, smiling. 

‘‘T must therefore bid you good-by in haste. 
[ suppose we are not likely to meet again !’’ 

‘*T hope not.’’ 

a quite agree with you.” 

He opened the door and went out into the 
entry. Gerald heard the key turned in the lock, 
and sat down to consider the situation. He had 
no idea how long he should be compelled to re- 
main in the room, but, as might be expected, he 
was impatient to have his captivity ended. Re- 
flecting over the events of the morning, he felt 
mortified to think that he had fallen such an 
asy victim to an unscrupulous adventurer. 

The door was locked, but there was a window. 
Could he escape that way? He walked to the 
window and looked out. There was a small 
yard below, but, as the room was on the third 
floor, the distance was too great for him to jump 
or let himself down. Besides, should he do go, 
he might be taken for a burglar or unauthorized 
intruder, and stand in danger of being arrested. 

Possibly there might be some person in the 
adjoining room—some one whose attention he 
might attract. He judged that the partition was 
thin, and that any noise he made would be 
heard. He began to pound on the wall, gradu- 
ally increasing the vigor of his efforts. 

‘Tf there is anybody there they can’t help 
hearing,’’ he reflected. 

He was soon assured that he was right. , 

Ina minute he heard a voice outside his door. 
It was the sharp, shrill voice of a woman. 

‘“What are you doin’ there, you spalpeen ?”’ 
were the words he heard. ‘‘ Do you want to bat- 
ter down the wall ?”’ 

‘“No,’’? answered Gerald, ‘‘I want to get 
out.’ 

‘Why don’t you get out, then? What's to 
hinder ?”’ 

‘¢T am locked in !’ 

‘Shure, that’s quare! Who locked you in?’ 

‘* Mr. Brand.’’ 

‘‘T don’t know any such man.”’ 

It had not occurred to Gerald that his ac- 
quaintance of the morning might have given him 
a false name. 
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‘* It’s the man that lives here, then. He said 
his name was Brand.”’ 

‘*Mr. Turner occupies the room.”’ 

‘Ts he a tall, dark man ?”’ 

Te,” 

‘*Then he’s the one that lured me here, rob- 
bed me of my money, and then left, after locking 
me in.”’ 

‘Oh, my gracious! I didn’t think he was 
such a man !”’ 

‘*Can you open the door? Have you a key ?” 

‘Yes, but it isthe key of my own room. I 
don’t think it will fit.’’ 

“Try it, won’t you?’ asked Gerald, anx- 
iously. 

The key was thrust into the lock, but it would 
not open it. 

‘* No, it won't fit,’’ said the woman. 

This was discouraging. 

‘*Won’t you ask the landlady to open the 
door ?’’ asked the young prisoner. ‘‘ Probably 
she has a key that will open it.’’ 

There was a step heard on the stairs. 

‘Oh, Mr. Brown,” said the woman, ‘“ will 
your key open the door of this room ?”’ 

‘“‘T will try it. What's up?’ asked the new 
arrival, who seemed to be a young man. 

Gerald waited in anxious suspense while the 
key was thrust into the lock. It fitted, and the 
door was opened. 

‘* How were you locked in ?’’ asked the young 
man, looking puzzled. ‘‘ You don’t lodge here, 
do you ?” 

‘*No ; Iwas lured here by the man who occu- 
pies it. He robbed me of my wallet, and then 
went away, locking me in.”’ 

‘* Whew !’ exclaimed the young man. ‘‘ That 
will make an item for my paper.”’ 

‘* Are you an editor ?”’ asked Gerald. 

‘‘T am a reporter on an evening paper,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘ Miss Sloan, this is Mr. Turner’s room, 
isn’t it ?”’ 

‘“Yes, Mr. Brown. Do you think he is a 
burglar? If so, I sha’n’t dare to live in the 
house.”’ 

‘‘He won't try to rob you, and I feel safe. 
Editors and reporters are not attractive game for 
gentlemen of his profession. Then turning to 
Gerald, he asked: ‘‘ Did he relieve you of much 
money ?”’ 

‘* Fifty dollars.”’ 


‘Oh, my gracious !”’ 


exclaimed Miss Sloan, 
throwing up her hands. ‘‘ Poor boy, did he 
take all you had ?”’ 

‘*No, ma’am, [have a little left. What ought 
I to do ?”’ 























Pll go 
The fellow ought to be arrested.”’ 


‘* Report the matter to the police. 
with you. 


CHAPTER 
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XX. 
PORTVILLE, 

GERALD followed the reporter to the nearest 
station-house, 
bery. 


and gave an account of the rob- 
Notes were taken, and he was asked, ‘* If 
we arrest this man will you appear against him ?”’ 

‘*T want to leave town to-morrow, if possible.”’ 

“You will require to stay longer than that. 
However, we will hurry up the trial.’’ 

By this time Gerald was hungry. 

‘* Ts there a restaurant near by ?”’ he said. 

‘“Yes. [am going out to lunch myself; you 
can accompany me.”’ 

The reporter led the way to Fourteenth Street, 
where Gerald found a neat and satisfactory res- 
taurant. The robbery had not spoiled his appe- 
tite, and he did justice to a generous meal. 

When they left the restaurant the reporter 
asked : ‘‘ Where are you going now ?”’ 

**T don’t know. I have no particular plans.”’ 

‘*Then come with me. There has been a fire 
on Third Avenue. and I am commissioned to in- 
quire particulars of the losses and insurance. - It 
will give you an insight into city life.’’ 

**T shall be glad to go with you.”’ 

They visited the scene of the fire, and half an 
hour was consumed by the reporter in gathering 
the needed information. Then they walked down 
the avenue toward Fourteenth Street. 

All at once Gerald clutched his companion’s 
arm. 

‘* Look, Mr. Brown,’’ he said 
man that robbed me !’’ 


: ‘“there is the 

A few rods in advance, walking with his usual 
sauntering gait, was Turner, known to Gerald as 
William Brand. 

‘¢You are right. That’s the man.’’ 

‘What shall I do?” 

a Keep him in sight till you see a policeman. 
Then ask to have him arrested.’’ 

Usually it is said that a policeman is never in 
sight when he is wanted; but in this case there 
was an exception. One of the bluecoats turned 
Gerald 
darted forward and touched him on the arm. 

‘* What's wanted, sonny ? asked the officer. 

‘IT have been robbed of fifty dollars, 
there’s the man that robbed me.”’ 

** Are you sure about this? 
make a mistake.”’ 

By this time the reporter came up. 


into Third Avenue from a side street. 


and 


I don’t want to 
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**Tt’s all right « 
man.”’ 


iflicer,”’? he said. ‘‘ I know the 


‘¢ And who are you, sir?”’ 
** A reportel 


: ‘ ° ” 
n the Eve ning 


The policen 1 regarded him with respect. He 
felt that it was well for him to keep in with re- 
porters on the daily 
‘* All right, sir,’ he answered. 
company me to the 
“'¥ea.’’ 
‘*Then [ll make 
hand.’”’ 


papers. 
‘You will ac- 


station-house ?”’ 


the arrest. Keep close at 


Increasing | 
Brand 


is pace, the officer caught up with 
and tapped him on the shoulder. He 
turned quickly, and when he recognized who it 
was that had touched him, his face underwent a 
But he put on a bold front. 

are you, captain?’ he said, with as- 
‘You are Officer Benson, 


quick change. 

‘* How 
sumed nonchalance. 
are you not?” 

‘sé No.’’ 

**T thought you Benson is a fine fel- 
low, and an intimate friend of mine.”’ 

‘*That’s all very well, but I have business 
with you. You are charged with robbing a party 
of a wallet containing fifty dollars.” 

** This a joke!’ said Brand, in as- 
sumed surprise. ‘‘ Who is the party ?”’ 

The officer pointed out Gerald. 

‘Never saw him before in my life !’’ he ex- 
claimed. 


were. 


must be 


**Perhaps you 
struck in the re 


never saw me, Mr. Turner ?’’ 
‘porter. 


‘** Yes ; you live in the same house with me.”’ 
‘* Exactly. You lured this boy to your room, 
and, after robbing him, locked him in. I re- 


leased him.’’ 
‘Was this the story he told you ?”’ 
Vea ’ 
“All I cans 


it was for the pr 


is, that if he got into my room 
rpose of robbery.’”’ 


Gerald was it to make an indignant denial, 
when the officer said : ‘‘ You'll have to go with 
me, Mr. Brandon Turner, or whatever your name 
is. [I am not running a police court. You can 


defend yourself i 
**But this is an 
‘To be 


young rascal ! 


the court-room.’’ 
blustered Brand. 
m a false charge made by a 


outrage !’’ 
arresté 


**Come along 
but I believe \ are Jim Hayden, whose picture 
is in the Rogues’ Gallery, in Mulberry Street.’’ 

In spite of further 
taken to the policé 
quest, was searched 


| didn’t recognize you at first, 


remonstrance, Brand was 
station, and, at Gerald’s re- 

The missing wallet was 
found in his pocket, and proved to contain the 
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lost money with the exception of five dollars, 
which had probably been spent. 

He was tried the next day, and sentenced to 
three years in State’s prison. Altogether Gerald 
was delayed three days. Then, with his restored 
money in his pocket, he started for Chicago. 
His new friend the reporter accompanied him to 
the depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Jersey 
City. 

*‘T wish you good luck, Gerald,’’ he said. 
‘Tf you triumph over obstacles as you have 
done here, there is little doubt that you will 
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attachment for his native village ; and when, on 
the second day, the clerk handed him a letter 
with the familiar postmark, he opened it eagerly. 
The letter, as he surmised, was from Richard 
Childs, to whom alone he had said anything of 
his destination. 

This was the letter : 


‘*Dear GERALD—It seems odd for me to sit down to 
write you a letter in Chicago. I cannot realize that you 
are so far away. What a lot you must have seen al- 
ready! I only wish I were with you, instead of stand- 
ing behind the counter in Mr. Tubbs’s grocery store. 


‘IN SPITE OF FURTHER REMONSTRANCE, BRAND WAS TAKEN TO THE POLICE STATION.”’ 


come out successful in the end. I shall be glad 
if you will write me a line occasionally.”’ 

‘**T will do so, Mr. Brown. You have done 
me a great service, which I shall not readily for- 
get.’’ 

Gerald remained two days in Chicago. By 
Mr. Nugent’s advice he put up at the Sherman 
House, and devoted a part of his time in looking 
about the city. 


He was very much impressed 
by the bustling activity and energy of the Chi- 


cago people. He felt that life there and in New 
York was very different from the humdrum ex- 
istence of Portville. Yet there was no lack of 


“You will ask how I like it. Well, I don’t like it. 
It is hard work and long hours, and I don’t find much 
interest in selling butter, sugar and other groceries 
over the counter. Still, we have had a share of excite- 
You will be surprised to hear that your old 
friend Brandon has been discharged, and a new clerk 
hired from Dana. You remember the trouble you had, 
and the charge of stealing which was brought against 
you. I believe that up to the time of your going away 
Mr. Tubbs still believed you to be a thief. You can’t 
wonder at it so much, for Brandon was constantly talk- 
ing against you. But were not without friends. 
Mr. Barton, from the savings bank, had an interview 
with Mr. Tubbs, and persuaded him to lay a trap for 
Brandon. Two marked bills—fives—were placed in 


ment. 


you 
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the drawer, and presently one disappeared. I don’t 
know whether Tubbs thought that I had taken it or 
not, but a day or two later Mr. Sullivan, who keeps the 
liverystable, handed one in payment of his grocery bill. 

““*Where did you get this five-dollar note? asked 
Tubbs. 

‘“* Why, isn’t it good ? asked Sullivan. 

*** Yes; but I have a reason for asking. 
haven’t forgotten who gave it to you ?” 

***No; I don’t have so many fives handed in that I 
can’t remember. That bill was given me by your clerk 
Brandon. He hired a team to go to Sherborn last Sun- 
day and paid me with this bill.’ 

*** You could swear to that?’ 
~ “* Yes; certainly.’ 

‘‘Of course this was convincing, and Brandon was 
summoned. When confronted with the charge he 
turned pale, and tried to brazen it out, saying that Sul- 
livan was mistaken. But the livery man persisted in 
his assertion, saying that he noticed a cross in red ink 
on the bill when he took it. Upon that Brandon was 


I hope you 
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discharged, and I understand his father has agreed to 
pay Mr. Tubbs fifty dollars to save him from arrest and 
prosecution. His successor, Mr. Toner, is a great im- 
provement on him, and is much more satisfactory to 
me. 

“I see your dear stepbrother Abel now and then. 
He asked me if I had heard from you, knowing our in- 
timacy; but I answered ‘No.’ He was wondering 
whether you were still in New York. I could have 
told him, but I didn’t. He isn’t very popular in the 
village. He tries to boss the other boys, but doesn’t 
succeed very well. The boys are getting up a baseball 
club. He wanted to be captain, but only received one 
vote—his own. The captain chosen is my honorable 
self. What do you think of Captain Childs? Sounds 
great, doesn’t it? Write as soon as you can, and let 
me know what has happened to you. 

‘¢ Your true friend, RicHARD CHILDs.”’ 


Gerald was very much interested in this letter 
and the news it contained. 


( To be continued. ) 





A MEMORY ALBUM. 


By HARRIET E. BANNING. 


Let me suggest an excellent memory album— 
simple, inexpensive, and within the reach of all. 
It may be an or- 


” Here is a bit of 


tiny autumn leaves, 


‘pegs to hang memories on. 
print closely covered with 





dinary scrap-album, 
a simple blank book, 
or a cluster of sheets 
of heavy paper, card- 
board or linen, tied 
with ribbons or fast- 
ened with fine wires, 
as you choose. The 
latter has the advan- 
tage that the leaves 
may be taken out, 
rearranged, or added 
to at pleasure. 

This is not an au- 
tograph or a photo- 
graph album, or even 
a collection of pict- 
ures or portraits, but 
a book filled with 
scraps of various 
kinds of cloth—rich 


velvets, gay silks, i oss 
som- er 


bright satins, 
bre woolens, gaudy 
old - fash- ’ ys 


chintzes, 
calicoes, etc., 


ioned 
etc.— serving, as 


Mevrnte 





yy 
Nellie ee hg > 


Har cibloy 


ar 


that is inseparably 
connected with the 
only time I remem- 
ber my mother ever 
punishing me. She 
died just as I reached 
my fifth year, but 
the little scrap of 
calico reminds me 
that my mother, so 
long in heaven now, 
wanted me to be a 
good girl. Then here 
is a little bit of the 
black dress I wore 
when I stood at the 
chamber window and 
‘* watched the hearse 
that bore her slow 
away.’’ How it calls 
up the childish won- 
der, the awe, the sad 
mystery of a moth- 
r’s death ! 
This white 
bric, covered 
tiny vines, I wore 
when I had the 


-am- 
with 








Henry Ward Beecher — 
says hymns do, as 
Vol. XLITL. —23. 


A PAGE FROM 


A MEMORY 


mumps; and here is 


ALBUM. a piece of the dress 
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in which I had my first daguerreotype taken. 
What a wonder that picture was! 

This blue-and-white striped muslin recalls that 
summer our rich aunt came to visit us. How 
proud I was the first Sunday I wore it, when I 
went to church ; and how chagrined, when I 
came home, to find that the hot August sun had 
faded the beautiful blue in hideous streaks ! 
Stately Aunt Jeffres, whom I regarded with such 
awe, tried to comfort me, saying that the color 
would come back if the dress were hung in the 
dark awhile. Well, we tried it quite success- 
fully; but, alas! 
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in his pretty velvet dress, he lay on the floor by 
the big rocking-chair, pale and unconscious. . 

This piece of brown-and-white gingham is part 
of the first dress Elsie ever earned, and this bit 
of moire alpacca came from the first one she 
made. It was a proud girl that made the one 
and wore the other. 

Grouped on another page are pieces of the 
bridal outfit—the wedding silk and its trimming, 
the dark-green traveling dress, the gray thibet 
for church, the delaine house dress and the 
pretty calico morning dresses. 





found that the remedy 
had to be applied 
every time the dress 
was worn, for the color 
would not stay. What 
misery I went through 
with that dress ! 
we could 


For 
not afford 
to throw away a dress 
needlessly. Better col- 
ors are made now. 


On this are 





page 


samples of baby John- ee ee 


Aittle Puttrrane 






is the pink delaine he 









Bi 


rs 
9 . * 
nie’s first short dress- y: 
. . 
es. How cunning he Ay Y 
looked in them ! This “ 


How many, many 
memories cluster 
round these tiny bits 
of cloth! It would 
take altogether too 
long to tell you of all 
the treasures of this 
album, and the many 


long-forgotten things 
it brings to mind. 


Why not make one 
for yourself? It will 
grow more and more 
valuable as the years 
go by, and is but lit- 
tle trouble. 

Exchange pieces of 


‘ your dresses, trim- 
wore when I was grt mings, ties or wraps 
obliged to carry him with your school- 
with me to Susie’s ao 





Nicktre 
party or stay at home 
and take care of him. 


I didn’t do 


want to 





mates, your yachting 
or tennis friends; 
gather from the family 


ati piece-bags scraps of 
it ; but we all enjoyed Dating, Drees those belonging to the 
: Mupert Ginn 





the party the better 
for the baby. 
Here is a piece of 





the little green tunic, 


home circle. 
them in 


Cut 
regular or 
fanciful shapes as you 
choose, just large 








with its brass buttons, 
Willie wore when he 
made his first appearance in boys’ clothes ; and 
this bit of plaid velvet is a piece of the trimming 
of his Scotch cap. This scrap of velveteen recalls a 
time of trouble, for three-year-old Charlie wore 
it when he fell on the floor in a dead faint, the 
time that brother Will met with that dreadful 
coasting accident, and old Dr. S—— had to take 
those terrible stitches! There was no ether then. 
Everybody had their hands full, and there was 
no one to take time or thought for Charlie ; so, 
boy-like, he strayed into the room to see what it 
was all about, and the first thing we knew, there, 
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enough to handle 

easily and show the 
Then cut slits in your 
paper leaves to fit the various shapes, slip 
the corners of the pieces through the slits and 
secure them on the back with a drop of mu- 
cilage or glue. You can arrange them in 
various designs, as you would a picture or 
card scrap album. 


material and pattern. 


Leave a space under each 
specimen in which to write the name of the 
wearer and any interesting thing connected with 
it. Such an album will be a joy forever, and 
may be made a thing of beauty as well—if you 
Try it. 


choose. 
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“AFTER THE BATTLE OF 

Own the evening of the 3lst of August, 1870, a great 
French army of nearly 120,000 men—cavalry, infantry 
and artillery—lay in bivouac in the ravines and hills 
about the town of Sedan and under the guns of its fort- 
ress. In the ranks, dismay and discontent were rife 
almost to insubordination. 


SEDAN.” 


Among the commanding 
officers, irresolution, wide divergence of opinion, and 
hampering orders from the Minister of War in Paris, 
seemed to have paralyzed their efforts and blunted their 
perceptions at the critical moment when their every 
nerve should have been alert to save the last army 
France had been able to put in the field in this ill- 
advised Franco-Prussian war, and to carry it to the 
defense of her Capitol. 

The Duke of Magenta, MacMahon, Napoleon ILI. and 
their associate officers, who were in command of the 
Army of Chalons, displayed an almost culpable igno- 
rance at this juncture of the disposition of the forces of 
the powerful enemy who were pushing them cruelly, 
and by whom, only the day before, the right wing of 
the French had been completely beaten and its left 
rudely handled. The demoralized remainder of the 
army lay now, however, in a strong position of defense, 
flanked on the south and southeast by the Fortress of 
Sedan and the River Meuse, and along each side by a 
series of villages and the streams of the Givonne and 
the Floing. Under ordinary conditions the position was 
a strong one, although exposed to the fire of artillery 


AND COMMENTS. 


from the heights 
have been a fort 
ferior in numbers t 


beyond the French lines ; 
lable 


and it would 
undertaking for any force in- 
» attempt to dislodge them. But for 
ng which time the Army of Cha- 
g slow and cumbrous progress to 
its present position, on its way to the relief of Bazaine, 
who with the remainder of his army was shut up in 
Metz by the A of the Meuse, their Prussian foes, 
animated and directed By their able commander-in- 
chief, Moltke, h en making forced marches by day 
and night, and now from almost every point of the 
compass their ards, well disciplined, ably com- 
manded, and wit 
upon the doomed 
MacMahon’s det 
tle at this spot: 


eight days past, 
lons had been 1 


superior equipments, were closing in 
French. 


ermination to abide the issue of bat- 
ght have been well considered had 
meet an enemy of only such force 
dupon. His lieutenant, Duerot, an 
able and keen-sighted officer, vainly urged the neces- 
sity of a retreat 


he been fated t 
as he had calcul 


Mezieres, from which they were 
not as yet cut off, but either in a spirit of desperation, 
or in a faint hope of successfully encountering their 
foes, the marshal simply resolved to wait on the moves 
of the enemy. 
The shade of the 


great Napoleon may have stood with 
sorrowful and repr 


ichful brow on the dark ramparts 

ght of the 3lst his descendant’s 
army lay passively on its arms, while through all the 
night the Germar 


of Sedan, as on this 1 


columns were in full march, massing 


themselves upon their front from Bazeilles to Givonne, 
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others around the south of Sedan, while the Wurtem- 
bergers poured down to crush the French corps at Me- 
zieres, and the Fifth and Eleventh Germans prepared to 
force the French line atIlly. The 1st of September opened 
with the roar of artillery as the First Bavarians assailed 
Bazeilles in the early dawn, and the smoke and clamor 
of battle succeeded upon all sides as point after point 
of the French position became successively attacked. 
The battle raged furiously for hours, the French mak- 
ing the best of their strong position. Marshall Mac- 
Mahon, seriously wounded early in the action, handed 
over his command to Ducrot, who promptly disposed 
his forces with a view to an immediate retreat west- 
ward; but the fatal division of opinion among the 
French officers was still to play its part in to-day’s 
strife, and General De Wimpffen, who had in Paris 
been nominated MacMahon’s successor, immediately 
countermanded these orders, with the result that the 
French ranks were thrown into hopeless confusion. The 
Germans, seeing that the defense was markedly weak- 
ened, redoubled their efforts, and gradually from all 
sides the French were driven in upon the fortress. Five 
hundred guns, throwing a concentric fire into the 
crowded and huddled masses of the defeated enemy, 
carried death and devastation that was nothing short 
of carnage into the hostile ranks. After a long day’s 


hopeless fighting, Napoleon III. very properly insisted 
that the useless slaughter be stopped, and at about six 
o’clock a white flag fluttering from the citadel pro- 
claimed the wreck of the Army of Chalons a collection 
of helpless prisoners of war. 

Through the hopeless day the French fought bravely, 
with the heroism of despair, and among the gallant epi- 


sodes of the battle perhaps the charges of the horse- 
men of the Seventh Corps shine brightest. Sir John 
Charlton, in the picture reproduced on page 161, has 
chosen the night after the battle, when the riderless 
horses, frenzied with excitement and fear, or fired with 
the wild spirit of war that seems to burn as fiercely in 
some chargers as in their riders, have banded together 
to career wildly over the scene of the day’s strife. 
THE “RUSSIAN 


WEDDING FEAST.” 


The reproduction, given on page 128 in this number, of 
the ‘‘ Russian Wedding Feast,’’ painted by Constantin 
Makowsky—or Makoffsky, as it is variously spelled—is 
due to the kindness of Chas. Wm. Schumann, who pur- 
chased it when it was exhibited by the artist at the In- 
ternational Exposition at Antwerp, in 1885. It was at 
this time awarded the ‘‘ Medaille d’Honeur”’ by a jury 
composed of some of the most noted painters of Europe. 
From there Mr. Schumann brought it to this country, 
where he copyrighted it, and has since exhibited it in 
various parts of America, devoting the financial pro- 
ceeds of such exhibitions to various charities. It is 
still to be seen at his downtown establishment in New 
York. 

Makowsky was born in 1839, in Moscow, and while 
he has exhibited in London, Paris, Vienna and else- 
where, I believe none of his pictures save those in Mr. 
Schumann’s possession have found their way to this 
country, most of this painter’s work being owned by 
the Czar of Russia. Mr. Schumann, however, has four, 
the largest of which, ‘‘ The Choosing of the Bride,’’ was 
painted to his order, and is still to be seen at Schu- 
mann’s Sons, 937 Broadway. 

Regarding the artistic merits of the ‘‘ Russian Wed- 
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ding Feast,’’ it were puerile to do more than to call at- 
tention to the gorgeousness of detail and costume, and 
to the wonderfully fine delineation of character, the 
whole gamut of facial expression, modesty, eagerness, 
joviality, maternal love and pride, selfish jealousy and 
childish curiosity having beeu rung by a master-touch. 
“LOUIS XVI. AND THE STORMING 
VERSAILLES,” 


Versailles was long the seat of the French court, its 
palace having been the favorite resort of Louis the 
Great and of his successor, Louis XV. Its glory faded, 
however, with that of the unfortunate Louis X VI., and 
it was afterward converted into a museum of martial 
trophies. The illustration on page 216 illustrates one of 
the stirring episodes that shortly preceded the French 
Reign of Terror, in the early period of which the greater 
part of the royal family were guillotined or otherwise 
put to death. The illustration shows the King and 
Queen, with their children, the Queen’s sister, and 
others of the family, awaiting the issue of an attack on 
their palace by a mob of infuriated “‘ sansculottes,’’ who 
had come eleven miles from Paris for that purpose. 
These contented themselves, however, with a little 
wholesale destruction of property, and forcing their 
rulers to return with them to the metropolis, where they 
remained virtually prisoners to the end. One futile 
effort they made to escape from France, but though it 
was well and thoughtfully planned, they were captured 
and some of their loyal attendants killed before they 
reached the borders. Taken back to the Tuileries, 
they were watched closer than ever, and at last the 
mob stormed the palace as they had that of Versailles, 
rioting and destroying in wanton fury, but again re- 
fraining from doing their sovereigns bodily harm. Two 
months later, however, they repeated the attack, mas- 
sacred the Swiss guards, and obliged the king to give 
himself and his family up to the National Assembly, 
who thereupon voted that Louis XVI. was no longer 
King of France, and declared the nation to be free. It 
was then only a matter of time before all of the family 
were put to death, save only the two children, who 
were imprisoned, while the boy’s jailer was instructed 
“to get rid of’’ the heir to the throne by irregular 
means. Two years later, or somewhat more, the girl 
was released, but the bey had died of ill treatment. 

Out of the black clouds of the Night of Terror burst 
like the sun the bright military genius of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, then only a young colonel, who served the 
state well, but himself better, and who finally carved 
and shot and cannonaded his way to the French throne. 
After his eventual overthrow, the brothers of Louis 
XVL., who had fled from France when the clouds first 
began to gather, were recalled to the country, and 
Louis XVIII. was made king. Alas! for poor little 
Louis XVII., whose only throne-room had been a 
dungeon. 


OF 


The picture of Vice President-elect Hobart on his 
doorstep, surrounded by the members of the notifica- 
tion committee of the Republican National Convention, 
which appeared in the November number of this maga- 
zine, was reproduced from a copyrighted photograph 
taken by Mr. D. W. Howd, of Paterson, N.J. By an 
unfortunate oversight no credit was given Mr. Howd 
for his excellent work, a mistake which we now take 
pleasure in rectifying. 
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BroGRAPuicaL and literary interest are happily com- 
bined in ‘‘ Chapters From a Life,’’ by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. It tells the story of an author’s life, its pleas- 
ures, disappointments, trials and rewards, and gives 
exceedingly interesting reminiscences of Longfellow, 
Holmes, Whittier, Emerson, Mrs. and 
charming writers. The book is thoroughly readable 
from beginning to end, and the delightful literary 
flavor that pervades it will give it a hearty welcome 
among many people. Mrs. Ward has always been a 
keen observer, and in this volume she sets forth many 
of the results of her observations during a long and 
busy life, and in a pleasant, unassuming way presents 
her views and impressions of various phases of life. Of 
life itself says: ‘Life is moral responsibility. 
Life is several other things, we do not deny. It is 
beauty, it is joy, it is tragedy, it is comedy, it is 
psychical and physical pleasure, it is the interplay of 
a thousand rude or delicate motions and emotions, it 
is the grimmest and the merriest motley of phantas- 
magoria that could appeal to the gravest or the mad- 
dest brush ever put to palette ; but it is steadily and 
sturdily, and always, moral responsibility.’’ Readers 
of ‘‘The Gates Ajar,’’ ‘“‘A Singular Life’’ and ‘‘ The 
Story of Avis’? do not need to be told that this new 
book is written in a forcible, entertaining style. There 
are a number of excellent portraits in the volume, and 
it is plainly but tastefully bound. [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. $1.50. 
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* * * 


Julian Ralph has added much to our knowledge of 
the Flowery Kingdom and its people with his ‘‘ Alone 
in China and Other Stories.’”” The book is the happy 
result of a recent visit to that country. Being a keen 
observer and an interesting writer, Mr. Ralph 
to tell some hitherto unknown facts in an entertaining 
way. Much of this volume is taken up with a descrip- 
tion of a voyage through the heart of China ona house- 
boat, and this is as interesting if not more interesting 
than the stories, of which there are but six. These 
stories have the much sought-for merit of novelty, if 
nothing else ; they certainly differ from the usual run 
of fiction, and most short-story readers will, we think, 
be glad they do. The book is a beautiful one, and it is 
profusely illustrated ; after almost every page is an ex- 
cellent picture of some phase of Chinese life, made 
from sketches drawn on the spot by C. D. Weldon. 
{Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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““Myths and Legends of Our Own Land,”’ is the com- 
prehensive title cf an important work in two volumes, 
by Charles M. Skinner—important because it is 
cally the first 
this country, 


practi- 
collection of the interesting traditions of 
and because it is a work of permanent 


value. It is the result of years of diligent research into 
the records of the past. The material for such a book 
could not be picked up from any one place; it had to 
be gathered from hundreds of different sources, from 
conversation with the residents of the localities in which 
the scenes are laid, from local records, from the maga- 
zines and newspapers, from books of travel, ete. 

The conception of this work was a brilliant one—it 
presented an almost untrodden field—and Mr. Skinner 
has ably carried out his idea. He has not only brought 
together much valuable matter that has hitherto been 
scattered broadcast, and therefore of little use to any- 
one, but has reconstructed it and put it into concise and 
readable form, and has arranged it for easy reference in 
geographical div In the first volume 
the legends of ‘ Hudson and Its Hills,’ including 
‘Rip Van Winkle,” ‘‘The Culprit Fay,’’ “‘ Anthony’s 
Nose,’’ ete. ; those of ‘‘The Isle of Manhattoes and 
Nearby,’’ which takes im Long Island; those from 
places ‘‘On or Near the Delaware,” and many “ Tales 
of Puritan Land.’’ The second volume gives us some 
more ‘Tales of Puritan Land,’ and treats of other 
parts of our country under the heads: ‘ Lights and 
Shadows of the South,’”’ ‘‘ The Central States and Great 
Lakes,’’ ‘‘ Along Rocky Range,’’ ‘As to Buried 
Riches’’ and ‘‘ Storied Waters, Cliffs and Mountains.” 
More than two hundred and fifty tales are given in 
these various d and they are all well told and 
make interesting reading. It is a work that will be 
read with pleasure by lovers of good fiction as well as 
students of legendary lore. [The J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 2 vols., $3. 

¥ * * 

An important work that should receive the attention 
of all intelligent people, and especially those who were 
misled by the unwarranted discussion of it into reading 
Nordau’s ‘‘ Degeneratioif,’”’ is ‘‘Genius and Degenera- 
tion,’? by William Hirsch. It is in some respects a 
reply to Nordau, although much of it was written be- 
fore the former book appeared. The publication of 

‘Degeneration’’ with its criticisms upon Dr. Hirsch’s 
position, enabled the latter to extend the scope of his 
work, which hecomes a scientific answer to Dr. Nor- 


sions. 


The 


are given 


the 


sions, 


dau, although this was not its specific purpose origi- 


nally. Dr. Nordau has startled the reading world by his 
ery of ‘‘ Degeneration ’’; Dr. Hirsch opposes his conclu- 
sions by demonstrating the difference between 
nius’’ and ‘‘ Degeneration,’’ and analyzing the gocial, 
literary and artistic manifestations of the day dispas- 
sionately and with a wealth of suggestive illustrations. 
In a brilliant explanation of the psychology of genius 
he shows that Lombroso and Nordau make no distine- 
tion between scientific genius based upon hard work 
and artistic genius; nor between genius and talent. 
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He points to Goethe as an example of a perfectly de- 
veloped genius. He answers specifically Nordau’s 
claim that this is an age of hysterical disorder, and 
after an extended, brilliant, and informing discussion 
of Art and Insanity, in which‘he shows himself a con- 
firmed Wagnerian, he summarizes his conclusions by 
absolutely declining to accept Nordau’s point of view. 
The field which he traverses is too broad to be covered 
in our brief space. Suffice it to say that it isa work that 
deserves hearty commendation, one that will do much 
toward offsetting the bad effects of Dr. Nordau’s book. 
[D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
, * * 

Two other books containing interesting matter of a 
legendary character are ‘‘Stories and Legends from 
Irving’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, $1.50), de- 
signed chiefly for the entertainment and instruction of 
young people, and ‘‘ Legends of the Virgin and Christ ; 
With Special Reference to Literature and Art,’’ by 
H. A. Guerber, author of ‘‘ Myths of Greece and Rome,”’ 
ete. (Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, $1.50.) 
Both books are illustrated. 

x + * 

A peculiar work, and one for which it is somewhat 
difficult to discover a reason, is ‘‘ A Book of Scoun- 
drels,’”? by Charles Whibley. It contains an account of 
the lives of notorious villians—thieves, cut-throats, 
highwaymen, ete.—treating them in every way as he- 
roes. The author has looked up the records of the 
scoundrels very carefully, and has told the stories of 
their careers in a stirring and fascinating style, so 
that the book certainly makes attractive reading to 
those who like sensational literature. There are many 
such people, and we suppose it is for this reason that 
the book was prepared and published. To carry out 
the gruesomeness of its contents the volume is bound 
in black and decorated with a gallows. [The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Bicycles have for some time figured in short stories 
and humorous verses, and now we have the bicycle 
novel: ‘*The Wheels of Chance,’ by H. G. Wells. 
This is a bright, clever story, sparkling with humor- 
ous situations, although it unfortunately stoops to vul- 
garity now and then. Mr. Wells is a young English 
author, who has written a number of novels that have 
attracted some attention. The book contains many 
rather good illustrations by J. Ayton Symington. [The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. ' 

‘ * ‘ 

There is a certain charming attractiveness about the 
binding, the paper, the illustrations and the text of 
“My Village,’ by E. Boyd Smith, that will commend 
it to many people. In every way it is a noticeable 
book. Mr. Smith is the artist as well as the author, 
and in both capacities he shows much originality and 
quaint humor. The book treats of peasant life in the 
little Fi ench village which the author calls Valombre, 
describing the picturesque types, the fétes, occupations, 
diversions and daily incidents. [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $2. 

* * * 

Mr. Charles Morris has added two new volumes to his 
work ‘‘ Historical Tales,’? which was published some 
time ago, and contained stories based on American, 


English, French and German history. The new books 
are devoted to incidents connected with Greek and 
Roman history, and they will be found full of interest 
and instruction for both young and old.  [J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. $1.25 each. 

* * * 

Six of Stephen Crane’s remarkable war-stories have 
just been published in a volume bearing the title of the 
first tale: ‘‘The Little Regiment.’’? The other stories 
are ‘Three Miraculous Soldiers,” ‘‘ A Mystery of Hero- 
ism,’’ ‘‘ An Indiana Campaign,”’ ‘‘ A Gray Sleeve,’’ and 
‘“*The Veterans.’’ Although Mr. Crane has not yet mas- 
tered the art of writing—his work containing many 
faults of diction and punctuation—these short stories 
are interesting and well worth reading. [D. Appleton 
& Company, New York. $1. 

* © 

The Temple Shakespeare, that exquisite and really 
model edition of the great dramatist’s works, is com- 
pleted with the recent publication of ‘‘The Sonnets.’’ 
The type, paper, binding and text of this work are 
excellent, and they combine to make a nearly perfect 
handy-volume edition. Now that all the volumes have 
been issued, complete sets of the work in handsome 
boxes may be had. [The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 45c. each. 

* = * 

The Temple Shakespeare is to be followed by the 
Temple Dramatists, in the same handy-volume style. 
The initial volume, just published, is ‘‘The Duchess of 
Malfi,”? by John Webster, edited by C. Vaughan, who 
writes a preface in which is given an interesting ac- 
count of the dramatist’s life and works. There are nu- 
merous explanatory notes and a complete glossary. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York. 45c. 

* x oa 

Sheridan’s ‘‘ Rivals’? and ‘‘ The School for Scandal ”’ 
have also been brought out in a new edition. These 
two great plays are published in one volume, and it is 
a handsome one, bound in dark-green and gold, and 
printed with large, readable type. There is an intro- 
duction by Augustine Birrell, and many excellent illus- 
trations by Edmund J. Sullivan. [The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $2. 

* * * 

Margaret Compton, who is the author of many pleas- 
ing sketches for children which have recently appeared 
in the magazines and newspapers, has written a very 
pretty little story called ‘‘ Kitty Delmonico,”’ and it is 
printed with attractive illustrations in a pamphlet just 
issued by the “ Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor’”’ in New York. 

* % * 

There may be some people who would like ‘“‘The 
World’s Great Snare,’ by E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
which is the November issue of Lippincott’s Series of 
Select Novels, but if there are we are sorry for their 
literary taste. It is full of vulgarity and profanity, and 
deals with card-playing, brandy-drinking and stabbing 
affrays. 

* * * 

Max Nordau’s story ‘“‘ The Right to Love,’”’ has been 
translated by Mary J. Safford, and is published by I. 
Tennyson Neely, New York, in an attractive form at 
$1.50. 
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“Sr. VaLentine’s Day” ought to be called ‘ St. Cu- 
pid’s Day,”’ considering that it has long been dia day 
for his darts and human hearts. But the good Saint 

Valentinus, the Christian martyr, who was beheaded 
February 14th, a.p. 270, after whom the festival takes 
name, certainly causes many of his votaries to also lose 
their heads and become a martyr to insincerity and 
wretched rhymings. It is the day when, mythologic- 
ally, birds were presumed to pair. By token, postmen 
who deliver love messages on the day are spoken of as 

‘‘winged.”’ Valentine’s Day is a boon to many timid 
lovers, as is Leap Year to timid lovesick maidens, for 
under cover of the etiquette of the day lovers may avow 
their love without risk of being snubbed even if noth- 
ing results from the avowal. 

* * * 

Whence came the oft-quoted phrase, ‘‘ Put in apple-pie 
order’’? A conundrum-like phrase it is, for what order 
is there in apple pie outside of a restaurant wherein 
the order will sometimes bring quince pie? An oblig- 
ing, if also an imaginative, author has recently issued a 
volume on the quaint sayings of early New England, 
from which is to be gathered an explanation of the 
phrase. It seems that in Puritan times one Hepzibah 
Merton was accustomed for her large household to bake 
two or three dozen apple pies of a Saturday that were 
to last through the ensuing week as a household sup- 
ply. These she carefully arranged on a shelf, placing a 
label on each for the week days by name, all in orderly 
row, and woe to the son, daughter or grandchild who 
should disarrange Mother Hepzibah’s apple pie order. 
Doubtless for Monday, washday ; Tuesday, ironing 
day, and Friday, as cleaning day—when dust is brushed 
from one place to fall into another and things are 
topsy-turvy, merely to show how disorder differs from 
or pies were larger than for other days, which 
for household work ranked as dies non, and when there 
was less hunger. Old Aunt Hepzibah’s apple-pie order 
was known to the entire settlement and originated 
the proverb aforesaid. Apple pie is a peculiar New 
England invention, and, as we have learned from his 
biography, Ralph Waldo Emerson was so devoted to 
the patriotic dish that he would cut the flaky crust 
and the cinnamoned apple even for breakfast. Some of 
his poetry is so involved that perhaps such was the 
result of dyspepsia, from too much pie oppressing 
thought and pen. 





“ 


No newspaper, in neatness of typography and in 
clever arrangement of news, with inviting headlines, 
can surpass those of the American daily press. How 
public curiosity turns toward newspaper manufacture, 
which to the masses is a matter of mystery, can be 
estimated by the crowds that surround the Herald 
building, in New York City, which is so arranged that 
upon two sides of it the operations of the presses in 





the basement can be watched by spectators in all the 
processes of revolution—of inking, of feeding with sheets 
of paper, of the foldings, of the reception of the 
printed pages, and of the packings for transmission. 
There is, however, for some journals a needed improve- 
ment, which is in fastening the loose sheets firmly to- 
gether. Inasmuch as this is done by some establish- 
ments, it seems tl 


t it can be done by all. It is aggra- 
vating to a reader to find some sheets fall upon the 
floor of room or railroad car when it becomes necessary 
to turn from page to page. Then another grievance is 
continuing an account or narrative from one part of a 
sheet far over into another, and thereby breaking the 
continuity of interest. The phase, ‘‘ continued on eighth 
page,’’ becomes a cold bath to an interested reader. 
The average of circulation of American newspapers 
to population is fifty per cent. higher than in either 
Great Britain or France. 
* * * 

Henry Watterson, the brilliant ex-Congressman and 
editor of the Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky., in an 
interview had with him on his return from a year’s 
residence in Europe, uttered these epigrammatic sen- 
tences about his fellow-countrymen : ‘In 1800 we were 
a few millions of people and we loved liberty. In 1900 
we are nearly a hundred millions of people and we 
love money. Moreover, individually and collectively, 
we have a great deal of money. Most of this money 
is invested in what are called corporations. From a 
handful of individuals we have become a nation of in- 
stitutions. The individual counts for less and less, 
organizations for more and more. It is the idio- 
syncrasy of the age we live in.’’ Even those who 
might disagree with his ideas and sentiments as above 
expressed cannot fail to admire what may be termed a 
girdle of epigrammatic, rhetorical gems. In epigram 
and paragraphing he-is # worthy successor of the news- 
paper’s first editor, the witty and poetical George C. 
Prentice. 

* * 

The Princeton residence acquired for President Cleve- 
land upon his retirement is an histonic one. The land 
upon which it is built was acquired from the Indians 
by William Penn. From him it was purchased by an 
English settler, Richard Stockton. It duly descended 
to his namesake grandson, who was a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. It again descended to the 
latter’s gra nde, the famous Commodore Stockton, 
who was the hero of San Francisco at the close of the 
Mexican War, from whom it descended to his daugh- 
ter, while his son, the late Federal Senator and now 
Attorney General of New Jersey, took his Trenton 
property. The daughter sold the property to the 
Cleveland vender. From the Indians to Penn, and to 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence, finally to a 
two-term President, perfects a patriotic abstract of title. 
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Discussion is rife for an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution permitting Congress to pass a uniform 
statute of Marriage and Divorce, there being through- 
out the different States grave legal and property con- 
flicts, because of conflicting local statutes concerning 
the marriage ceremony and the grounds of divorce. 
But alteration of the Constitution is a tedious and 
iron-bound process, and after Congress authorizes any 
amendment it cannot prevail until the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States have indorsed it. Mean- 
while, let us consider this Portfolio epigram : 


‘Whom God hath joined, no man shall put asunder,” 
Even so I heard the preacher cry and blunder. 
Alas! that sweet old text applied could be 
Only in Eden or in Arcady. 


This text methinks sounds apter—more in season: 
Whom man joins, God shall sunder—when there’s 
reason. 
7 * cd 

It is the season when frost and snow disagree with 
the comfort and convenience of the street sparrow, for 
his food is congealed and his scant supply of water 
frozen. In many thoroughfares kind hands may be 
seen throwing him crumbs and melting the snow and 
ice with warm water. The metropolitan sparrow is at 
once a joy and a nuisance. He has a sonorous ornotho- 
logical name, but whence came his English appella- 
tion? The bard of the Portfolio thus sings a sonnet 
around that question : ; 

Bird of the busy street, on wing most fleet, 

(To whom the —_ is a table spread 

With crumbs of food upon which thou art fed, 

Unawed by wagon wheel, or equine tread), 

Whence came thy name? Came it to thee because 

No street crumb canst thou “spare oh?” while thy 

bill, 

(Through which no song of thine doth ever thrill), 

In its pursuit of food doth never pause. 

Or, what’s the meaning of thy twitter shrill 

Pedestrians hear when thou art on the wing, 

Gluttonously toward some dainty hastening? 

Howe’er mysterious be thy name or ways 

’Tis thy courageous bearing all must praise ! 

7 * * 

To Sir Isaac Newton is given the fame of discovering 
the secret of mundane gravity. But did he not derive 
his idea of the attraction of gravitation from Shake- 
speare, who died half a century before the date at 
which Sir Isaac ruminated under the historic apple- 
tree? Shakespeare, in Scene 2 of Act iv. of his play of 
“Troilus and Cressida,’’ had thus written : 


“But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it.” 


Could the attraction of gravitation been stronger ex- 
pressed ? 
* * * 

As the world grows older the same avidity to know 
the future that the Hebrew king showed to the Witch 
of Endor, or that Macbeth sought of Hecate, seems to 
increase. And newspapers in various parts of our 
country present advertisements of astrologers, palmists 
and soothsayers who profess to gratify that avidity. 
Historic Mother Shipton is perhaps the only sooth- 
sayer whose “‘ guesses’? can be called remarkable. The 
impression she made on her contemporaries can be in- 
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ferred from the epitaph over her grave, which is in 
Clifton, near Bristol, England, and reads : 
‘‘Here lyes she who never lyed, 

Whose skill often has been tryed ; 

Her prophecies shall still survive, 

And ever keep her name alive.’’ 

She was a clever rhymster, or else had a rhyming 
secretary. They who now read about or see horseless 
carriages can appreciate this line from her vaticina- 
tions that are now scores of years old: 

“Carriages without horses shall go.” 
Also these other lines: 

** Around the world thoughts shall fly 

In the twinkling of an eye. 

Through the hills man shall ride 

Neither horse nor ass astride ; 

Under water men shall walk, 

Shall ride, shall sleep, shall talk.’ 
Selections enough to show that here are predictions of 
the telegraph and cable, of the bicycle, and of the 
diver and torpedo boat. But she was faulty in not 
predicting X rays and an aérial machine. But dpropos 
of predictions there is a professional astrologer in New 
York City with the nom de plume of Astor who, in a 
daily newspaper, has strung together a very black onyx 
necklace of disasters to hang around the neck of 
young 1897. One gem of the necklace is a loss of a great 
Atlantic liner. Her Majesty of England is to pass away 
with the snows, Cuba is to be freed, Turkey to be 
carved out, and the blackest gem is that ‘1897 will 
record in a short space of time carnage, rapine and 
wreck,”’ such as no previous epoch has known. What 
a sarcasm it will have been for Astrologer Astor to 
have wished anyone ‘‘a Happy New Year.” 

* * * 
There is a line in Goldsmith’s poem of the “ De- 
serted Village’? which greatly mystifies readers. It is 
this : 


“The twelve good rules the royal game of goose.’ 


According to Forster’s life of him he referred to twelve 
good rules that Charles I. framed for his children. 
They were these: 1. Urge no healths. 2. Profane no 
divine ordinances. 3. Touch not State matters. 4. Re- 
veal no secrets. 5. Pick no quarrels. 6. Make no com- 
parisons. 7. Maintain no ill opinions. 8. Keep no bad 
company. 9%. Encourage no vice. 10. Make no long 
meals. 11. Repeat no grievances. 12. Lay no wagers. 
It seems clear that his son, the Merry Monarch, system- 
atically violated every one of his father’s rules. 
* * * 

Jack Frost—or, as our Dutch ancestors spelled him, 
Johannes Fraust—is not a friend to the bicycle. As 
his snow and ice dethrones the carriage in favor of the 
sleigh, so his nose and ear nippings, his rutty, frozen 
roads, and his deep snows will upset the bike in use to 
a large extent. But its boy users will exchange sledge- 
coasting or tobogganing for the (now really) tired 
wheels. ‘‘There is no loss without compensation,” 
said Poor Richard, in his almanac—a more cheerful 
saying than Shakespeare’s, ‘‘Sweet are the uses of ad- 
versity.’’ As the early days of the New Year revolve, 
the wheels of the new safety must, when Jack Frost 
reigns and snows, stop revolving. But—what if some 
ingenious Yankee shall invent a biker’s sleigh? 
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HAVE pledged You, why pride, mad Varch ride é 


i] T hare given the u dare, 

4 lr ; 

¥ } The winds and the powers ol ied / 
d AL Away then, muy be yen mare! 
eens 


The moon gives chase ! Ho! ho! ¢ ace 
She skims through the b -hars! 

The rude gust dashes the clouds in 

- And puts out the blinki ./ 


Ho ! ho ! for the rita TIo ! ho i Je | j J 


Ho } ho | for your tossi 
Is the wild wind spent ? Is the ma le done ? 
We are u inne rs, my ho wen mare ! 
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‘ATHARINE YOUNG GLEN, 








Drawn by H. C. Edwards. Illustrating “ Viva Cuba ‘ 


“AT LAST THERE APPEARED THE FORM OF THE COMMANDING OFFICER HIMSELF.”’ 





